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fors  have  been  ; if  the  Pofleffion  of  a 
Plentiful  Fortune,  of  a Numerous  and 
Powerful  Friendfhip,  and  of  a Ge- 
neral Ffteem,  were  fufficient  to  ren- 
der a Man  happy;  there  are  .very 
few  that  would  have  a greater  Share 


F a Defcent  from  an  II- 
luftrious  Race  of  Patriots, 
luch  as  Camden  is  Wit- 
nefs  that  your  Predecef- 
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iv  DEDICATION, 
of  Felicity  than  your  felf ; But  you 
are  fenfible,  Sir,  that  the  heft  Judges 
of  Human  Nature  would  not  efteem 
you  luch,  notwithftanding  thefe  Ad- 
vantages, did  you  not  poflefs  the 
Nobler  Endowments  of  the  Mind. 
Thefe  are  the  Qualities  that  improve 
the  Gentleman,  a mere  amiable  Cha- 
rader,  into  that  of  the  higheft  Uti- 
lity, the  Patriot : ’Tis  by  thefe  alone 
that  Honours,  Riches,  and  Intereft 
become  ufeful,  and  conduce  not  on- 
ly tp  the  Happinefs  of  thePofleflbr, 
but  to  that  of  Mankind  in  general ; 
’tis  by  thefe,  that  a Man  not  only  dif- 
penfes  Good  in  his  own  Time,  but 
entails  a lafting  and  improveable  Fe- 
licity on  After-Ages, 

THE  Advantage  of  your  Patronage 
to  this  Piece,  might  here  be  a liiffi- 
pient  Reafon  for  a Dedication,  had  I 
not  been  affeded  with  a much  ftrong- 
er  Motive,  the  Defire  I have  of  de- 
claring to  the  World  how  much  I 
am  indebted  to  your  Bounty.  I am 

fenfible 


DEDICATION  v 
ienfible  that  this  Performance  is  a 
very  fmall  Returfl  for  the  Favours 
I’ve  received ; arid  yet  I fliould  thinR 
my  Labour  very  well  beftowed,  could 
I delerve  the  leaft  Part  of  that  Ap- 
probation you  will  give  the  Learned 
Author  of  the  Original.  I have  this 
at  lead:  in  my  favour,  that  ’tis  much 
more  difficult  to  tranflate  than  to 
compofe. 

THAT  you  may  long  live,  and  con- 
tiriue  to  be  the  Patron  of  Learning 
arid  Virtue,  and  the  Happinels  of  fuch 
as  are  honoured  with  your  Friend- 
Ihip,  is  the  fincere  Wiffi  of, 

S I Ry 

Tour  mojl  Humble  and 
mojl  Obliged  Servanty 


Alexander  Gordon. 
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PREFACE. 

HE  great  Figure  the  Marquis 
Scipio  Maffei  makes  in  the 
Learned,  Worlds  and  the  jujl 
Fame  he  has  acquired  by  the 
many  excellent  Works  he  has 
publifhed^  made  me  anxious  to  fee  this 
his  lafl  Performance  on  the  ancient  Am- 
phitheatres 5 which  by  a diligent  Peru- 
fal  1 found  of  the  greater  Import ance^  as 
it  was  handed  with  that  fuperior  Share 
of  Learning,  Truth  and  Accuracy^  which 
runs  throughout  the  Whole. 

The  Atithor  \whofe  chief  fault.,  ifeiny 
at  all,  feems  to  be  that  becoming  Modefty 
which  is  the  fur  eft  Evidence  of  good  Senfcy 
and  what  commonly  attends  Merit\  has 
not  prefix  d his  Name  to  hft  TreatifCy  tho* 
by  the  elegant  Marnier  in  which  the  Piece 
is  conduced,  none  versd  in  Italian  Anti- 
quity can  he  at  a lofs.,on  reading,  to  judge 
tt  the  Work  of  the  abovemention  d Gentle- 
man i and  indeed  it  certainly  was  compiled 
by  him. 


The 
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The  Editor  of  the  original  Treatife  inlta- 
Ihn^gives  theTublicto  underftandin  hisTre- 
face^  that  it  was  dejigned  to  be  the  laft  Tome 
of  a JVorh^f  which  the  Author  intended  to 
publifo  under  the  Title  of  Verona  Illuftrata, 
thd  now  it  happens  to  be  the  fir  ft ; and  the 
Reafon  given^  is^  becaufe  this  Treatife  on 
the  Amphitheatres  was^  he fays^with  great 
Earneftnefs  fought  after  by  the  Curious  in 
fever al  parts  of  Europe  5 for  which  reafon 
he  prevailed  on  the  Author^ \who^  he  adds^ 
is  fiifificiently  well  known\  to  give  him  the 
Copy^  that  it  might  be  published  apart ^ and 
without  delay. 

He  likewife  tells  uSy  that  by  giving  fuch 
an  Account  of  the  Worky  the  Reader  may 
know  the  Reafon  why  he  did  not  print  it 
in  a larger  Volume  5 nay^  even  in  Folio^ 
as  fome  defir ed  it  might-,  there  being  fa 
many  who  in  this  Age  love  coftly  Perfor- 
mances j as  if  fays  he.,  a Book  had  not  its 
great  eft  Value  from  the  Matter  it  contains., 
but  from  the  Price  alone.  He  likewife 
adds.,  that  the  Treatife,  as  it' was  printed 
in  the  original  Italian,  is  fuited  to  the  Size 
of  the  other  Tomes.,  that  are  to  be  pub- 
lifted.,  and  to  the  Copper-plates  in  them^ 
which  thd  finally  are  however  not  lefts  fa- 
tisfaBory  with  regard  to  their  illuftrating 
the  SubjeBy  nor  are  they  in  the  main  lefts 
valuable  5 and  he  appeals  to  the  Curious^ 
whether  it  is  not  better  to publift  the  Prints 
A.  4* 
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relating  to  the  Amphitheatres  in  a fmall 
Size^  than  in  a manner  too  much  praBifed 
at  prefent^  which  muji  be  difrelijhed  by  thofe 
who  truly  underft and  Antiquity  \ by  which 
he  means  the  pompous  way  fome  People 
have  taken  of  publishing  Ornaments  md 
Tarts  to  Remains  of  Antiquity^  which  ne^ 
ver  belong  d to  them. 

The  fame  Editor  fubjoins^  that  by  the 
Form  in  which  the  Cuts  in  the\X.2Xhx\  Ori- 
ginal are  exhibited,^  \which  are  the  fame 
with  thefe  in  this  Book']  the  learned  Stran- 
ger travelling  in  Italy,  may  have  the  T lea- 
fur  e of  carrying  the  Book  in  his  Tocket  i 
fo  that  at  whatever  time  he  vijits  the  an- 
cient Monuments  themfelves^  from  which 
the  whole  is  taken^  he  may  thereby  be  able 
to  examine  and  fee  if  what  is  reprefented 
in  the  Treatife  be  according  to  Truth  and 
ExaBnefs, 

This  being  the  Subftance  of  what  the 
Italian  Tublifber  fays  in  his  Treface^  I fhall 
not  for  my  part  aMicipate  the  SatisfaBion 
which  the  learned  Reader  will  have  in per- 
ujing  the  Treatife  itfelf:  I fhall  therefore 
only  fay  m generaf  tho  with  T>eference 
to  the  Opinion  of  better  Judges,^  that  there 
are  fe  w Books  of  fo  fmall  a SizOy  wherein 
there  appear  more  Erudition^  Truth  or  Ac- 
curacy : For  not  only  has  the  Author  given 
the  ArchiteBonic  Tarts  of  the  Buildings 
as  examined  by  hmfelf  on  the  Spoty  but  as 
3 meafured 
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meafured  with  his  own  Hands  in  the  mofi 
exa£t  manner  imaginable^  as  will  foon  ap^ 
pear  in  reading  the  Book  itfelf.  There  is 
a great  T)ijference  therefore  between  the 
Marquis  MafFei,  and  others  who  have  wrote 
before  him  on  the  Subject,  flnce  they  having 
relied  on  the  Accounts  they  had  from  fe- 
cond  Handst  and  at  a dijianccy  have  there- 
by not  only  been  mifled  themfelveSy  but 
mifguided  others^  who  copying  from  them^ 
have  only  contributed  to  multiply  Error ^ 
But  our  Author y on  the  contrary^  has  nei- 
ther regarded  what  has  been  [aid  concern- 
ing thefe  thingSy  tho*  the  Affertions  of 
learned  MeUy  nor  been  byafs*d  in  'any  onj 
Bointy  wherever  their  Accounts  have  in- 
terfered with,  or  contradicted  Matter  of 
Faciy  always  directing  himfelf  by  the  Build- 
ings and  Monuments  of  Antiquity  ftill 
fubfifling. . 

And  as  it  is  certairiy  that  the  NegleCt 
of  digging  to  the-  Foundations  of  the  Am- 
phitheaterSy  in  order  to  difcover  the  Farts 
of  thofe  Structures  under  Groundy  has  oc- 
cafioned  the  Authors,  who  till  now,  have 
treated  about  them,  either  to  fpeak  fb  fight- 
ly  on  that  Heady  \ias  if  examining  the 
Foundations  y was  of  no  Importance  in  their 
Accotints  of  the  SuperftruCture'y  or  if  they 
have  mentioned  any  thing  this  way,  their 
TOeJcriptions  have  of  neceffity  been  very 
imperfect  and  erroneous  3 and  thereby  it  is 
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impojjible  for  their  Readers  to  have 
from  them  any  true  Idea  of  thofe  mag^ 
nificent  Edifices.  Our  Author  has  been 
fo  far  from  imitating  their  Example 
in  this  particular^  that  fcarce  has  any 
part  belonging  to  the  Amphitheatres 
been  exhibited  with  more  Skill  and  Accu- 
racy than  thofe  under  ground.  In  this 
he  has  fucceeded  fo  well^^that  he  has  given 
an  exalt  Elan  of  the  Foundations  of  the 
Walls  of  the  exterior  and  interior  Inclo^ 
fares j Podium,  Steps^  fubt err anneous  Con- 
duits and  Apartments  there y which  he  fhews 
ferved  for  various  and  curious  Ufes  j all 
which  for  thefe  fixteen  or  feventeen  hun- 
dred Tears  have  been  unfearcFd  for^  and 
unknown^  not  a little  to  the  Difadvantage 
of  our  modern  ArchiteBsyWhOyif  they  pre- 
tend to  Elegance  or  Accuracy  in  their  Arty 
mufi  learn  from  the  School  of  the  Ancients  i. 
and  not  only  confider  the  Superftrultures^ 
but  likewife  defcend  to  the  Foundations  of 
their  magnificent  Buildings. 

There  is  another  E articular  which  our 
Author  fhews  plainly  has  contributed  not 
a little  to  the  propagating  a falfe  Notion 
of  Amphitheatres  in  general  j and  it  is  that 
hinted  at  by  the  Italian  Editor  in  his  Ere- 
face  juft  now  mentioned  5 that  is  to  fay^ 
the  Method  that  many  have  got  intOy  of 
adding  Ornaments  and  Earts  to  ancient 
Buildings y which  never  havey  nor  couldy 
I with 
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with  d7iy  Propriety  have  belonged  to 
them,  and  upon  Examination  they  are 
found  to  be  mere  Chim^eras^  and  the  Fan* 
cies  of  thofe  who  defire  their  Treatifes  of 
Antioniity  fhould  make  a pompous  Figure  to 
the  Eye,  and  raife  the  popular  Value  of 
their  Performances.  I own  this  is  fap^ 
ping  the  Foundation  of  Truth  it f elf,  and 
robbing  us  of  what  is  chiefly  valuable  in 
the  rich  Treafure  of  Antiquity  ^ its  genuine 
CharaEier.  And  I wonder  the  Authors  of 
fuch  Fictions  have  not  been  afraid  to  be 
treated  by  the  Ingenious  as  Traytors  to 
Learning  and  Knowledge,  and  their  Works 
ranked  in  the  fame  Clafs  that  Hiftorians 
do  thofe  of  Annius  of  Viterbo ; And  I 
am  forry  to  fee  with  how  much  Truth  our 
Author  has  had  occafion  to  reprove  other 
Antiquaries  and  ArchiteBs,  who  have  but 
too  vifibly  impofed  their  ample  and  nume- 
rous Filiions  on  the  World  for  Realities ; 
tho*  I am  afraid  his  Cenfure  on  them  will 
fcarce  deter  fome  of  our  modern  Gentlemen^ 
who  feem  to  revive  Antiquity  much  after 
the  fame  Manner  as  Pythagoras  remembred 
his pre-exiftent  State.  What  Miftakes  have 
been  made  by  Lipfius,  Fontana,  and  otherSy 
who  have  treated  on  the  Subjeil  of  Am- 
phitheatres, our  Author  correlis  in  fo  mo- 
deft  and  genteel  a Manner,  as  fhews  he 
has  had  much  Deference  for  the  deferved 
great  Characters  of  thefe  Men,  particularly 

LipfiuSp 
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Lipfius,  whofe  fuperior  Learning  andGenius 
he  greatly  admires^  as  he  does  Fontana'^ 
Skill  in  ArchiteSiure,  And  indeed^  the 
handfome  manner  in  which  he  corrects  their 
Errors y fbews  him  both  a Scholar  and  a Gen- 
tleman : Thd  the  other  more  inconjiderable 
Writers^  who  have  impofed  their  injudicious 
. Ornaments . and  Pillions  on  Mankind  for 
Truths  joe  has  reproved  with  the  Severity  they 
deferve,  as  he  has  done  another  Clafs  of  Men^ 
• whom  I may  indeed  rank  but  a Degree  higher 
than  Beaftsy  viz.  the  Dejtroyers  of  ancient 
Monuments.  Thefe^  he  has  expofed  by  their 
Names  and  Surnames^  to  the  perpetual  Re- 
proach of  Mankind  5 and  may  fuch  as  fol- 
low their  Example  never  meet  with  bet- 
ter Ufage ! Such  Infiances  we  have  of  the 
like  Brutijhnefs  in  the  Pontificate  <?/’Bene- 
diftXIII.  the  late  Pope^  by  the  DefiruEiion 
of\Ni2iS  Columbarium,  and  the  Bagnios 
of  Auguftus  lately  difcoveredy  not  a little 
to  the  Scandal  of  Rome  herfelf  and  Re- 
gret of  the  Lovers  of  ancient  good  Tafie 
and  Grandeur. 

I cannot  omit  mentioning  the  Obligations 
the  Learned  are  under  to  the  Marquis 
Maffei,yi?r  exploding  a vulgar  Error y which 
till  now  has  been  prevalent  among  Anti- 
quaries and  others  \ namely  y that  in  feve- 
ral  places  out  of  Rome,  and  in  the  Roman 
Colonies  y there  were  a great  number  of  Am- 
phitheatres^ and  that  the  Ruins  of  them 

are 
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are  ft  ill  to  be  feen:  whereas  this  very 
Learned  and  Judicious  Author  makes  it 
evident  by  cori'^incing  Troofsj  that  there 
never  were  more  than  three  real  Amphi- 
theatres in  Europe,  viz.  the  Colifeurn  at 
Rome,  built  by  Vefpafian;  the' other  atVt- 
rona,  called  the  Arena  ; and  the  third  at 
Capua.  And  he  plainly  proves^  that  the 
others  pretended  to  be  at  Nimes  in  Langue- 
doc, Pola  in  Iftria,  Syracufe  in  Sicily,  Italica 
in  Spain,  in  the  Iftand  Candia ; Puzzuola 
near  Naples,  &c.  are  not  Amphitheatres^ 
but  magnificent  Theatres  only.  In  how 
judicious  a manner  he  diftinguiftes  between 
thefe  two  kinds  of  different  Edifices y will 
beft  appear  to  the  Unprejudiced  and  Learned 
Reader y when  he  perufes  the  Treat ife  itfelfi 
and  mufty  I thinks  give  a general  Satifi 
faHion. 

But  whaty  in  my  humble  Opiniony  is  one 
of  the  great  eft  Beauties  and  Excellencies 
in  the  whole  Worky  is  that  Learned  and 
Mafterlyy  but  Succinll  Manner y by  which 
our  Author  has  given  the  ancient  Hifiory 
of  Gladiator Sy  and  Gladiatory  Shews  in 
generaly  their  Originey  and  Trogrefs  through- 
out all  the  different  Ages  he  mentions  i 
as  likewife  the  Time  wheny  Manner  hoWy 
and  End  for  which  Amphitheatres  were 
firft  built.  Therein  has  he  confulted  and 
quoted  the  beft  Greek  ^;^^Roman  HiftorianSy 
Boets  and  others : from  thefe  he  plainly 

provesy 
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proves^  that  Amphitheatres  were  not  a 
Greek,  but  a Roman  Invention^  and  that 
no  fuch  Building  was  ever  in  ufe  in  Greece. 
After  them  he  has  'recourfe  to  the  Writers 
in  the  Ages  nearefl  to  the  Times  of  the  T)e- 
clenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire^  and  makes 
ufe  of  the  Hints  given  about  Amphitheatres 
by  the  Fathers^  and  after  them  by  fome  of 
the  Monkifh  Writers^  in  -their  Lives  of 
Romifti  Saints : which  lajlB  articular  I hear 
has  been  difrelijhed  by  fome  Critics  in  this 
Country.  But  all!  have  to  fay  as  to  that 
Farticular^  is,  that  fome  Truth  may  be 
picked  out  of  the  mo  ft  indifferent  of  fuch 
Writers^  bejides,  the  Marquis  does  not 
enter  into  the  Merit  of  the  Legends  and 
nor  decide  any  thing  about  them, 
whether  true  or  falfe  5 only  makes  ufe  of  the 
Traditions  found  in  them,  relating  to  Am- 
phitheatres and  Theatres  in  general:  which 
la  ft  belonged  to  his  Subject,  in  giving  the 
hiftorical  Account  of  them  from  the  Times 
wherein  they  were  built,  down  to  the  pre- 
fent  Age.  Nay,  he  is  fo  far  from  fetting 
any  Value  on  thofe  Legends,  that  in  one  part 
of  his  Book  he  finds  very  great  fault  in  fome 
Writers,  in  their  Accounts  of  Amphithea- 
tres, for  laying  fo  great  a Strefs  as  vjhat 
they  do,  on  Books  of  Martyrdoms  and  Mi- 
racles of  Saints,  and  the  like. 

There  is  another  Particular,  which  I 
hear  is  difiked  by  the  Critics  who  have 

perufed 
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ferufed  the  Treatife  in  the  original  Italian, 
and  that  is  the  Obfcurity  of  the  Style  in 
fame  places  of  the  Work : but  as  to  this^ 
I think  Allo'isjances  jhould  be  made^  con- 
fidering  the  Author  does  not  refide  in 
that  part  of  Italy  where  they  boali  of  the 
greateft  Turity  in  the  Italian  Language. 
Bejtdesj  by  the  lt2li2Ln  Editor^  in  hisTre- 
face^  we  findy  the  Work  was  in  a manner 
hurried  to  the  Brefs\  which  we  may  fee 
was  the  reafon^  perhaps^  not  only  of  the  Ob- 
fcurity of  the  Style  in  fome' places^  as  not 
having  time  to  polifh  ity  arid  render  thofe 
Bajfages  fo  Intelligible  as  the  rejly  but  of 
the  Author" s Additions  tOj  or  rather  Omif 
fons  out  of  the  Text,  which  are  annex" d at 
the  end  of  the  Book  byway  of  Appendix. 

I own  in  fame  places  I have  found  it  pret- 
ty difficult  to  come  at  the  Author  s true 
Meaning  j but  this  may  rather  be  attribu-, 
ted  to  the  Intricacy  of  the  Subjeli^  than 
to  any  Obfcurity  of  the  LearnedCompiler. 
I have  endeavour  d to  do  him  all  the 
Jufiice  in  my  Bowery  nor  have  I been  ne- 
gligent in  fbewing  what  I thought  mofl 
intricate  in  the  Language y to  fome  very 
good  Judges  ^/Italian,  who  have  agreed 
with  me  in  the  manner  I have  rendered  it 
in  Englilh.  And  if  I arrive  at  the  foie  Aim  I 
pTopofedby  thisTranflationy  namely^  to  make 
the  Subfiance  and  Scope  of  the  truly  Learned 
Author  known  to  the  Curious  in  Britain,  who 
are  not  Maflers  of  the  Italian,  I fhall  think 
wy  own  Labour  therein  well beflowed.  I 
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I fhall  conclude  this  "Preface  by  adding 
what  I think  is  but  the  Marquis  Maffei’.t 
jujl  due  5 which  is^  that  there  does  not  only 
appear  a vafi  Fund  of  Erudition  through-- 
out almoft  every  Part  of  the  Work,  but  what 
is  mojl  fat  is  fall  pry  of  all,  thofe  things  which 
are  ofthegreateft  Importance  to  the  SubjeBy 
are  not  only  illuftrated,  but  demonftratedy 
from  what  the  Author  has  feen  in,  or  meafu- 
redfromt  he  Monument  sthemfelves}  or,  from 
genuine  Medals  and  Infer ipt ions  5 which  are 
the  true  Criterion  by  which  Truth  in  matters 
of  Antiquity  are  known  and  diftinguifhed 
fromFaljhood.  All  which,  I humbly  think, 
is  done  not  a little  to  the  SatisfaBion  of  thofe 
who  delight  in  ancient  Learning  and  things 
of  elegant  Tafte,  and  who  have  Pleafure  in 
feeing  true  Views  exhibited,  and  a perfeBDe- 
fer  ipt  ion  given  of  the  moft  fumptuous  and flu^ 
pendous  StruBures  of  the  Ancients. 
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AMPHITHEATRES; 

And  particularly  of  that  of 

V E R 0 N A. 


BOOK  I. 

C H A P.  I. 

Of  the  Original  0/  GLADIATORS 
in  Rome. 

T muft  in  particular  be  allowed, 
that  the  Grandeur  and  Elegancy 
of  the  ancient  Edifices,  are 
among  thofe  things,  which  are 
now  more  to  be  admired  than 
imitated. 

Amphitheatres,  with  regard  to  Magnifi- 
cence and  Bulk,  Worfcmanlhip  and  Art, 
were  certainly  fuperior  to  all  the  others ; 
and  indeed  the  well  comprehending-  the 

B Nature 
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Nature  of  fuch  Struftures,  is  no  lefs  enter- 
taining than  ufeful,  efpecially  for  illuftrating 
Hiftory. 

It  is  a receiv'd  Opinion,  that  nothing 
more  can  well  be  faid  on  this  Subjeft,  after 
what  is  already  publiftied  by  fo  many 
Writers,  particularly  y-ufiiis  Ltpjius^  who, 

' I own,  has  treated  the  Matter  with  Judg- 
ment and  Learning,  and  after  Carlo  Fontana, 
whofe  large  Volume  thereon  was  lately 
printed  m. Holland.  But  not  to  derogate 
from  the  Praifes  due  to  each  of  thefe  Au- 
thors, I believe  I lhall  be  able  plainly  to 
fliew,  that  the  Strufture  of  thofe  Fabricks 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  well  underllood  in 
the  moft  ingenious  Parts  of  them.  The 
Affair  lying  hitherto  in  Obfeurity,  and  not 
fearched  after  in  what  is  moft  effential,  be- 
caufe  it  never  has  been  treated  in  Order, 
nor  purged  from  the  many  falfe  Opinions 
prevalent  in  all  the  Books  wrote  oh  the 
Subjeft,  which  prove  detrimental  to  other 
Branches  of  Learning;  tho'  from  a right 
underftanding  of  this,  depends  the  Know- 
ledge of  many  Places  in  both  lacred  and 
profane  Writers  *;  fo  that  fuch  an  Enquiry 
will  be  found  of  more  real  Benefit  than 
what  many  arc  aware  of:  For  which  Rea- 
fon  we  fhall  endeavour  here  Co  trace  the 
Affair  from  its  firft  Source. 

The  Publick  Shews  exhibited  in  the 
Combats  of  Wild  Beafts  one  with  the  other, 

and 
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and  not  that  of  Gladiators,  were  the  true 
Motives  for  firft  ereding  Amphichearrcs. 
Gladiatory  Combats,  'tis  true,  were  long  in 
Ufe  at  Romey  though'  at  that  Time  they 
never  thought  of  building  fuch  Fabricks  ; 
but  as  foon  as  remote  Countries  were  con- 
quered, and  the  Vidors  poffeffed  of  Power 
and  Riches,  then  began  new  Kinds  of 
Diverfions  and  Pleafures  to  be  invented,  and 
a Dcfire  in  People  to  foe  Bcafts  fight  fiercely 
with  one  another,  which  till  then  were  un- 
known in  our  Climate,  hence  they  began  to 
think  of  ereding  Amphitheatres. 

In  effed,  the  moft  famous  Amphithekrc 
of  any,  was,  as  * Dio  relates,  begun  by  an 
Emperor  wfio  held  Gladiators  in  no  manner 
of  Eftecm ; the  Name  given  to  thofo 
Edifices  when  firft  built,  was  T^heatrum 
Vemtoriuniy  or  the  Theatre  for  Hunting, 
as  will  foon  appear,  and  which  Name  was 
retained  by  ^ CaJJiodorus\  fo  that  it  was 
not  the  Combats-  of  Gladiators,  but  the 
Fighting  of  wild  Beafts,  which  was  under- 
ftood  by  the  Word  Hunting.  'Tis  true. 
Amphitheatres  forved  afterwards  for  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other : But  as  the  Ufo  of 
having  gladiatory  Combats  was  fo  much 
anterior  to  the  other,  wc  fliall  therefore  firfo. 
of  all  mention  fomething  concerning  them. 

* V.  XephiL  in  Vefp. 

f Vftr,  lib,  42.  Thenirnm  Venutor’ium, 
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A Motive  in  Religion  paved  the  Way 
firil  to  this  celebrated  Inftitution,  namely, 
that  molt  ancient  Opinion,  That  the  Souls 
of  the  Deccafed,  who  were  in  a certain 
Manner  deified  by  leaving  the  Body,  de- 
lighted in  human  Blood ; and  that  the 
Slaughter  of  Men,  by  way  of  Sacrifice  in 
Honour  of  them,  rendered  them  propitious, 
or  at  leafepleafed,  and  their  Wrath  appeas'd, 
as  if.  flain  to  fatisfy  their  Revenge.  This 
Opinion  occafioned  great  Cruelty  to  fall  on 
the  Prifoners  of  War  : And  as  to  its  An- 
tiquity, in  one  of  ^ Horner'^  moft  confider- 
able'  Poems,  we  find  that  Achilles  flew 
Twelve  of  the  young  ‘frojan  Nobility  at 
the  Pile  of  Patroclus : But  as  ^ 'Servlns  ob- 
ferves,  the  maflacring  Men  in  fuch  a 
Ihocking  Manner,  appearing  too  inhuman, 
they  thought  fit  to  introduce  a Practice 
Ibmething  like  it,  by  way  of  .Combat; 
and  this  feenis  to  be  hinted  by  Herodotus^ 
in  his  Account  of  the  hy;aclans  \ but  that 
Paffage  bears,  perhaps,  another  Meaning, 
the  Author  fpeaking  only  of  thofe  Contefts 
and  funeral  Games  to  which  Rewards  were 
annexed  : So  that  notwithftanding  5 Ziy?- 
fius  believes  it,  yet  I cannot  be  of  Opinion, 
that  the  Origine  of  thofe  Gladiators,  called 
T^hraciy  oi  T^hraclans^  is  to  be  deduced  from 

• 3 ilmd.  Ad  JEn,  X,  quod  fofiquam  Crudele  vi- 

fumy  ^ Sat, 
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thence.  Dyillus  from  Athenceiis  writes, 
Cajpwder  {2it  the  Funeral  jlrideus 
King  of  Macedon^  and  his  Wife)  caiifed 
four  Soldiers  to  combat  with  one  another  ; 
yet  this  is  thought  no  Proof  that  the  Gla- 
diators came  originally  from  Greece  to  Rome. 
The  Fad  related  by  Dyillus  is,  I own,  fin- 
giilar  ; but  neither  did  this  Ufage  begin  in 
. much  lefs  take.  Footing  there,  by 
way  of  Publick  Shew.  We  know  very 
well,  that  among  fo  many  Kinds  of  Exer- 
cifes  at  the  Olympick  Games,  there  never 
were  any  gladiatory  Combats.  In  ’ Vitru^ 
vius  we  read,  that  thePiazzas  or  open  Places 
in  Italy ^ were  made  in  a different  Manner 
from  thofe  in  Greece^  and  for  a Ufe  handed 
down  to-  them  from  their  Fore-fathers, 
namely  for  exhibiting  therein  their  famous 
Publick  Shews  ; which  however  were 
never  feen  in  Greece^  imlefs  brought  thither 
from  Rome:  Yet  i remember  a Palfasie  in 
* Lucian^  which  has  made  many  be- 
lieve, that  even  in  ancient  Times  both. 
Gladiators  and  Wild  Beafts  were  in  Ufe 
on  the  Theatre  of  Athens  ; but  one  may 
plainly  fee,  that  Account  of  the  d^oxari  is 
fabulous.  We  ' know  from  Livy^  that 
Perfeus  the  laft  King  of  Macedonj  was  . the . 
firft  who  inflltuted  Gladiators  in  Greece^ 
whom  he  made  come  from  Rome  thither, 

^ Lerm.  /,  i.f.  9.  ^ L.f,  c.i,  * Jox* 
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more  for  the  ^ Terror  than  Pleafure  of  that 
People,  who  were  iinaceuftomed  to  fuch 
kinds  of  Shews  ; nor  for  all  that,  did  that 
King  continue  them  there,  nor  after  him 
were  they  eftabliftied  in  any  Part  of  Greece ; 
for  if  fo,  we  Ihould  have  had  frequent 
mention  thereof  in  Writers  ; nay,  fuch 
kind  of  Reprefentations  would  be  feen  re- 
maining on  the  Grecian  Monuments  of  An- 
tiquity. In  pvocefs  of  Time,’  "tis  true, 
Corinth  received  thofe  Exercifts  ; but  that 
City  having  been  intirely  deftroyM  by 
Lucius  Mummiusy  Ccefar  was  obliged  to  re- 
people it  with  new  Colonies  from  Rome^  as 
^ Dm  tells  us  :•  And  ^ Paufanias  avers, 
That  in  his  Time  there  was  no  Corinthian 
Inhabitant  there  at  all,  and  none  but 
Romans  fent  thither  on  purpofe  from  Rome. 

The  Athenians^  when  at  Variance  with 
Corinth^  fometimes  called  in  the  Romans  to 
their  Afiiftance  ; but  as  it  appears  by 
5 Luciany  they  were  difluaded  therefrom  by 
Demonattes , and  ^ Dion  Chryfojlomus 
greatly  blames  thofe  Greeks  for  having  fuf- 
fered  the  Romans  to  come  among  them. 

The  Romans  did  therefore,  ^tis  plain, 
not  receive  the  aforefaid  Ufage  from  the 
Greeksy  but  from  the  Italiansy  or  rather 

^ Lib.  cum  terror e hominum  infueterum  jtd  tale 
€}dum,  * Dio  /.  43.  ^ Lauf,  in  Cor,  ^ Jn  vit. 

Demon,  ^ Or  at,  31. 
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Hetruriansy  among  whom  it  was  a peculiar 
and  immemorial  Inftitution. 

« Fitruvitis  tells  us,  • that  thofe  kinds  of 
Publick  Shews  were  originally  Italian^  and 
handed  down  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Italy  by 
their  Fore-fathers.  The  Truth  of  this  ap- 
pears very  evident,  by  the  Figures  upon 
the  fepulchral  Monuments  of  the  Hetru^ 
riansy  nothing  being  oftner  feen  there  than 
fuch  kinds  of  Combats,  and  Men  in  the 
Attitudes  of  killing  one  another  with 
Knives  and  Swords,  and  other  various  and 
uncommon  Weapons ; all  which  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  great  Colledion  of  Hetrurlan 
Antiquities  made  lately  at  Florence. 

Thofe  Combats  were  not  only  in  ufe  at 
Funerals;  but  likewife  at  their  Feafts, 
Duels  were  .appointed  for  Amufement  and 
Pleafure ; as  Athenceus  mentions,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Campagna^ 
who  were  Hetrufii  or  Hetrurians.  F.ratojie-^ 
^^ifrorn  the  fame  Author  fays,  That  thofe 
People  ufed  to  fight  at  the  Sound  of  ^ Flutes ; 
but  the  Word  here  feems  rather  to  imply 
Boxers,  though  the  Context  itfelf  indicates 
Gladiators,  in  which  Senfe  Cafauhon  under- 
ftood  it ; here  likewife  Athenesus  quotes  the 
following  Words  of  the  old  .Hiftorian 
* Nicholaus  Damafeenus^  who  fays,  that 

^ L.y.  r.  I.  7 

f TVpptfmf,  &c, 
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gladiaiory  Shews  were  exhibited  by  the 
Romans,  not  only  at  their  publick  Meetings^ 
and  on  their  fheatres^  taking  the  Cufiomfrom 
the  Hetrurians  ; hut  they  ujed  them  at  their 
Feajls  alfo. 

By  this  Paffage,  9 Lipjius  fufpeded  that 
the  Inftitution  was  originally  Greeks  be- 
caufe  * Hermippus  faid,  That  the  Mantinei 
were  the  Inventors  of  Duels  ; but  one  may 
fairly  ask.  How  far  we  muft  defere  to  his 
Authority  ? Or,  what  does  he  underftand 
by  the  Word  ^ Duellers  ? Surely  fomc- 
thing.vcry  different  from  gladiatory  Shews  ! 
We  have,  I think,  fufficiently  demonftrated 
in  our  Treatife  about  the  Primitive  Italians^ 
annexed  to  the  Hiftory  of  Diplomas^  that 
the  Hetrurians  otherwife  alio  had  not  their 
Inftitutions  and  Arts  from  the  Grecians. 

3 Iftdorns  affirmed , . that  even  the  Word 
Lanifta^  given  to  thofe  who  bought,  main- 
tained, and  trained  the  Gladiators  to  lighting, 
was  Hetrurian^  and  in  that  Language  fig- 
nified  a Hangman. 

The  lame  ^ Author  believed  alfo,  that 
the  Gladiators,  called  Kelitesy  were  lb 
named  from  an  Hetrurian  City.  This 
cfcaped  Lipjrus's  Obfervation,  when  other-* 
wife  he  very  learnedly  illuftrates  the 
Matter,  and  enumerates  the  different  Kinds 

9 Sat.  ‘ term,  lib,  i,  ^ 

5 Orig,  1, 16.  Carnifex  Tufca  lingHa,  ^ L*  iS,  c,  ^7. 
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of  them ; but  upon  one  of  5 FabretU's 
antique  Stones  we  have  them  pointed  out, 
and  ranged  among  the  other  Clafles  of 
Gladiators  ; and  I find  them  plainly  named 
in  Ovidy  where  he  fays, 

Utque  fetit  primo plenum flaventis  arenct  ' 
Nondum  calfaiii  velitis  hujla  Joltim  \ 

Sky  &c, 

^Twas  the  Bufinels  of  thofe  Velites  to  begin 
the  Games,  as  it  was  of  the  Military  ones,  to 
make  the  firft  Onfet  at  Battles,  and  to  be 
nimble  and  expeditious  like  them.  IJtdore 
further  fays.  That  in  their  Combats,  the 
Cla filing  of  their  Spears,  was  more  agreeable 
to  the  Spedators  than  any  of  the  others. 
T he  Flavens  Arena^  mentioned  by  Ovid^ 
indicates  the  Ufage  related  by  PUnyy  ‘of 
their  mixing  Crifacolla  or  Terraverd  with 
the  Sand  : For  my  Part,  I believe  that 
they  were  the  fame  kind  of  Gladiators 
fpoke  of  in  that  PaflTage  of  7 Jrthnedorusy 
where  he  diftindly  mentions  them;  only 
in  the  Place  of  ir^'Sdzh^y  as  we  find  in 
Print,  it  Ihould  be  read  a Pro- 

voker or  Challenger : That  it  ought  to  bear 
this  Reading,  appears  to  me  plain,  becaufe 
the  fir  ft  Word  is  not  to  be  found  in  either 
Greek  or  Latin  ; and  I have  with  Pleafure 
fince,  fearch'd  for  a very  curious  * Manu- 
feript  thereof  in  the  publick  Library  of 

^ In  ibid,  ^ 2.  r.  3 3.  * Cod,  i. 
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St.  Marky  in  which  I found  its  Reading  in 
the  laft  manner.  The  gladiatory  Clafs' of 
Challengers  is  mentioned  by  « Cicero j 
wherein  ^tis  fhewn,  that  thofe  were  the 
fame,  called  Velitesy  who,  as  the.  very 
Word  implies,  firft  began  the  Games, 
challenging  and  provoking  the  others  to 
Fight  ; but  becaufe  they  did  not  Hand 
their  Ground  ; but  turned  and  ran  to  and 
fro,  Artimedorus  fays,  to  dream  of  them, 
denoteth  a wanton,  pliable  Woman. 

Gladiatory  Exercifes,  ’tis  certain,  were 
particular  Ufages  among  the  moll  ancient 
Inhabitants  of  Italyy  not  only  as  they 
imagined  them  agreeable  to  the  Dead,  but 
diverting  to  the  Living ; being  well  adapted 
to.  their  fierce  and  warlike  Genius ; nay, 
perhaps,  they  imagin’d  that  fuch  Things 
might  contribute  not  a little  to  excite 
Courage  in  the  People.  ' Pliny  the 
Tounger  was  of  Opinion,  that  fuch  kind 
of  Shews  were  proper  to  inlpire  Fortitude, 
and  make  Men  defpife  Wounds  and  Death, 
Ihewing  that  even  the  loweft  Rank  of 
Mankind  were  ambitious  of  Viftory  and 
Praife. 

This  Cuftom  being  introduced  among 
the  Romansy  in  procefs  of  Time  they  aug- 
mented it  beyond  meafure,  both  with  re- 
gard to  their  frequent  Attendance  at  fuch 

9 Tr$,  Seji.  ^ * Temeg.  c,  3 3, 
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Entertainments,  and  the  Pomp  with  which 
they  were  carried  on.  The  firft  Time  that  in 
Rom  the  Solemnity  of  gladiatory  Shews 
was  exhibited,  may  be  reckoned  to  have 
been  in  the  Farronian  Year  45)0,  when  the 
Two  Brothers  the  ^ Bruti  caufed  three 
Couples  of  Gladiators  to  fight  publickly, 
in  Memory  of  their  deceas'd  Father,  and 
to  do  Honour  to  his  Obfequies.  From  the 
Honours  done  the  Dead,  thefe  Things,  as 
3 T’ertulUati  fays,  were  immediately  applied 
to  the  ‘Living,  alfo  ; for  as  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable  to  the  Multitude,  thole 
who  were  advanced  to  certain  eminent 
Stations  in  the  State,  began  to  have  them 
celebrated  at  their  own  Charge,  and  that 
by  way  of  Prefent  or  Retribution  to  the 
People,  for  having  elefted  them ; hence 
were  they  call'd  ^ Donatives^  or  Gifts.  The 
Places  where  thofe  Combats  were  celebrated, 
(excepting  in  the  eariieft  Times,  when 
they  fought  before  the  Sepulchres)  were, 
for  the  moft  part,  in  the  Squares  or  open 
Places  of  the  Cities,  as  being  more  fpacious 
than  the  others,  confequently  fitter  for  con- 
taining and  accommodating  the  Spectators  ; 
and  in  the  Porticos  of  thofe  Squares  they 
made  the  Intercolumniatlons  larger,  on 
purpofe  that  the  View  might  be  the  left 
obftruded. 

The 
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The  firft  Game  of  the  Brutiy  already 
mentioned,  we  have  an  Account  of  from 
Valerius  Maximus y and  that  it  was  in  the 
Forum  Boariumy  called  fo  from  its  being 
the  Market  for  Oxen. 

In  Polybius^  Time,  viz,  the  6th  Age  of 
Romey  the  gladiatory  Employment  was  re- 
duced to  an  Art  ; hence  they  fought  not 
only  with  mere  Force,  but  feveral  dexterous 
Kinds  of  Combating  were  invented. 

CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Games  of  Wild  Beajls^  and  of 
the jivjl  Not  ion  Beople  had  of  making 
Amphitheatres. 


The  firft  publlck  Shew  of  Wild  Beafts 
'exhibited,  was  in  the  Year  of  Rome 
502  *,  when  the  Elephants  (taken  from  the 
Carthaginians y on  the  Viftory  obtained  by 
Lucius  Metellus  in  Sicily)  were  brought  into 
the  Circus'-  But  if  we  rely  on  v^h?X  Pliny 
quotes  from  Fenejielhy  the  making  them 
fight,  was  not  in  Ufe  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  following  Age,  when  Claudius 
Pulcher  was  * -®dile  : But  if  we  take  the 
Authority  of  3 Semca  and  ^ Jfconius  Pedia^ 


' P/i».  1.  8.  c.  6- 
* Afc,  inTitonim- 
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nus^  it  began  only  in  the  Time  of  Pompey  ; 
nor  did  the  Combats  of  other  Beafts  enfue, 
till  ' after  the  Second  « Punic  when 

the  Carthaginian  Africa  was  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  Servitude. 

In  effeft,  the  firft  mention  that  I can  find 
of  them  in  the  Roman  Hiftory,  is  in  the 
Year  568,  when  Marcus  Fulvius  celebrated 
thofe  Games  with  greater  Pomp  than  has 
ever  been  fince,  and  which,  in  the  ^tolic 
War  he  vowed  to  perform.  Livy  relates. 
That  at  that  Time,  befides  the  Exercifes  of 
the  Athleta^y  which  were  firft  feen  at 
Rome:^  there  was  a Hunting  of  Lions  and 
Panthers  given  ; that  this  was  the  firft, 
I prove  from  the  fame  Author,  who  moft 
diligently  mentions  thofe  Games  from  time 
to  time,  yet  makes  not  the  leaft  mention 
of  any  anterior  to  this,  unlefs  it  be  in  fuch 
of  his  Books  as  are  wanting:  But  20  Years, 
after,  at  the  Ctrcenjian  Games,  he  there 
fliews  them  to  have  been  vaftly  improved 
and  augmented  in  Pomp,  where  no  lefs 
than  63  Panthers,  40  Bears,  and  fome 
Elephants,  were  expofed  to  publick  View. 
But  Luxury-  and  Riches  by  degrees  in- 
creafing,  7 Marcus  Scaurus  in  his  jEdilate, 
exhibited  .150  Tygers,  j Crocodiles,  and 
an  Hippopotamus  or  River  Horfe.  But 

^ Dio  U 43.  ^ i.  43.  7 /,  2,  cap  16 f 17,  16. 

as 
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as  * Seneca  affirms,  in  the  Praetorfhip  of 
Syl/a^  two  Lions  were  let  loofe,  notwith- 
ftanding  'twas  ufiial  at  firft,  to  bring  them 
into  the  Circus  chain’d. 

But  ^ompey  the  Great ^ at  the  Games  he 
celebrated,  on  dedicating  his  Theatre, 
vaftly  exceeded  all  the  reft  which  had  gone 
before  him  ; for  after  all  the  other  Kinds 
of  Diverfions  had  been  feen,  the  laft  ^ five 
Days  of  the  Games  were  fpent  in  hunting 
the  wild  Beafts,  where  were  '410  Tygers, 
500  Lions,  and  a Number  of  Elephants, 
ftiot  at  by  • African  Men ; the  Lynx,  the' 
Rhinoceros,  and  a Number  of  fttange 
Beafts  were  there  ftiewn  to  publick  View, 
even  fome  brought  from  ^Jhivpia. 

Cafar^  after  the  Civil  War  was  ended, 
divided  his  hunting  Games,  fo  as  to  laft 
five  Days  alfo,  in  the  firft  of  which  the 
^ Camleopard  was  fliewn  ; at  laft,  3 500 
Men  on  Foot,  ‘and  300  on  Horfeback,  were 
made  to  fight,  together  with  20  Elephants, 
and  an  equal  Number  more  with  ^ Turrets 
placed  on  their  Backs,  and  defended  by 
60  Men;  then,  as  to  the  Number  of 
Gladiators,  he  very  much  furpaffed  all  that 
had  been  feen  before,  having,  when  ^dile, 
produced,  as  5 Plutarch  fays,  no  lefs  than 
320  Couple  of  thofe  Combatants. 

8 uip,  ^,1.  9 djq  I,  * Tlut,mVomf^ 

Cic^  /.  7.  c.  I.  ^ Bio  /.  43/  ^ C^p  c,  39,  ^ flin^ 

/.  8.  c.  7.  5 in  Cdf, 
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Thefe  Games  beiog  advanced  to  fuch  a 
pitch  of  Magnificence,  it  became  at  laft 
neceflary  to  think  on  a new  kind  of  Edifice, 
where  they  might  be  celebrated  with  more 
Convenience  and  Pleafure  than  before  : In 

• Ciceros  Time  they  either  were  performed 
in  the  Theatre  or  Circus.  Yet  as  to  Gla- 
diators in  the  Forum^  Suetonius  mentions 
them  in  Csefar's  Time,  and  the  Beafts  to 
have  been  fliewn  in  the  Circus.  ^Tis  true, 
in  ’ Xep'hUine  we  read,  that  the  great 
Hunting  which  ^ompey  gave,  as  is  already 
mentioned,  was  performed  in  the  Theatre ; 
but  XephiUne^  methinks,  was  in  that  Place 
too  inaccurate  an  Abridger,  efpecially  if 
he  was  the  Caule  that  four  Sentences  neceC- 
fary  for  the  Coherence  and  Senfe,  in  which 

* Dio  exprefles  himlelf,  were  cancelled, 
namely.  That  the  Theatres  were  for 
Mufick,  • but  the  Circus  appropriated  for 
the  Wild  Beafts. 

The  Circusy  however,  on  account  of  its 
Bulk  and  Length,  as  it ' was  adapted  for 
the  running  of  the  Bigce  and  ^adrigee^ 
behoved  to  render  fome  kinds  of  Diverfions 
in  one  Place,  but  of  fmall  Delight  with  Re- 
gard to  what  it  did  in  others,  the  Circus 
Maximus  being  no  left  than  three  Stadias  in 
Length,  which  were  each  the  eighth  Part 

^ Leggi  1.  2.  Lud.  publici  cum  Ji?it  cavea  circoque  dh'ijw 
^ C.  3p,  Munere  in  Foro,  in  Fomp*  * Dia  1.  39,  ‘ 
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of  a Mile,  and  one  Stadium  broad  ^ I mean 
the  Jrea  alone,  without  the  Buildings  which 
furrounded  it : Nay,  in  fome  Parts  the  View 
of  the  Metce  could  not  mifs  to  be  obftrufted 
by  the  Obelilqiie,  Altars,  Pillars,  Figures, 
and  many  other  -Things  which  were  placed 
on  the  Spina  in  Efefl:,  at  the  above- 
mentioned  Games,  which  C^fdr  gave,  they 
were  obliged  to  remove  the  Metce : befides, 
it  was  not  convenient  with  regard  to  the 
Security  of  the  Spedators.  For  which  Rea- 
fon  we  learn  from  ^liny^  that  at  Pompey*s 
Games  the  People  were  in  Danger  from  the 
Elephants,  which  made  Ejffbrts  to  get  out 
at  the  Circus ; tho"  Ccefar  afterwards,  when 
he  exhibited  the  fame  kinds  of  Sports,  caufed 
Ditches  to  be  dug  round  it:  From  all  which 
they  found  it  convenient  to  build  an  Edi- 
fice, which  in  a far  lefs  Circuit,  and  with- 
out the  View's  being  interrupted,  might  con- 
tain a great  many  Speftators,  with  an  Area 
free  . and  open,  • which  at  the  fame  Time 
would  keep  them*  fafe  from  being  annoyed 
by  the  wild  Beafts. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  have  an  Idea  of  the 
Theatres  which  had  been  long  in  Ufe  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome:  Thefe  they  made  fpa- 
cious,  and  open  at  the  Top;  with  a Semi- 
circle of  Steps,  on  which  the  Spectators  in 
great  Numbers  fat : 'Twas  eafy  to  think  of 
maiking  another  Semicircle  of  Steps,  inftead 
of  the  Scenct  which  they  ufed  to  place  before 
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It ; confeqiiently  contain  a double  Number 
of  Spedators,  and  have  an  ample  Space  left 
in  the  Middle  for  the  Combatants. 

The  lirft  Time  that  the  Effed  of  this  was 
feen,  was  at  that  ftrange  and  oftentatious 
Entertainment  made  by  Caius  Curio^  Ccefar'^ 
Partizan,  who  died  in  the  Civil  Wars.  This 
Curio  was  Tribune  of  the  People,  and  the 
fame  with  whom  ^ Cicero  often  correfponded 
by  Letters ; he  caufed  another  fheatre  to 
be  built,  bearing  Marcus  Cdlus\  Name : 
His  Surname  ftiews  him  to  be  of  the  ScrU 
Ionian  Family,  and  is  the  fame  Curio  MaxU 
mils  mention’d  by  Llvy^-  who  calls  himfelf 
in  * another  Place  Cams  Scrlhonlus  Curio 
Maximus,  This  Man,  on  his  Father's  Death, 
being  defirous  to  give  an  Entertainment 
which  fliould  exceed  all  the  other  Shews 
exhibited  before  that  Time,  and  not  being- 
able  to  vie  with  fome  other  Romans  in  Riches, 
had  Recourfe  to  Invention,  and  indeed  the 
Fabrick  reared  by  him  was  a very  good  Spe- 
cimen of  what  the  Antients  with  regard  to 
Architedure  and  Mechanical  Art  could  per- 
form. In  fine,  he  ereded  two  .large  and 
contiguous  T^heatres  of  Wood,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  Spedators  were  to  fit  with 
their  Backs  turned  to  one  another,  and  the 
Scenes  to  be  placed  before  them  both : Theft 

^ Lib.  8.  Lp.  1,  in  Theatmm  CurionU, 

Lib  27,  ^ 53. 

rhe-i 
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theatres  were  not  founded  in  the  Ground, 
but  flung,  and  fupported  in  the  Air  ^ that  is, 
they  both  refted  on  Hinges  and  Pivots,  and 
fb  could  move  and  turn  round,  together 
with  the  vaft  Number  of  People  which 
were  placed  upon  them. 

In  the  Morning  Scenary  Diyerfions  were 
exhibited,  but  after  Mid-day  the  Theatres  \ 
on  a hidden  were  made  to  turn  round  till 
they  came  in  front  of  each  other;  then 
driving  down  the  Flooring  of  the  Stage,  the 
Horns  of  the  refpeftiye  Theatres  began  to 
join  one  with  another  and  fo  formed  an  in- 
tire Round  or  Circle:  That  is  ^mphi^ 
Theatre^  in  the  Area  of  which  the  Gladiators 
came  to  fight.  This  agreeable  Account  with 
all  its  Circumftances  we  read  in  2-  Pliny ^ to 
whom  alone  we  are  indebted  for  this  and  an 
Hundred  other  fine  Defcriptions : Tho’  that 
Author  exclaims  a little  agaihft  the  Boldnefs 
of  the  Undertaking,  in  caufing  the  whole 
Number  of  Tribes  and  the  Governors  of  the 
World  to  be  fufpended  in  the  Air  in*  fuch  a 
manner,  and  placed  in  a Machine,  as  if  on  . 
Board  two  Ships ; yet  could  he  not  refrain 
applauding  the  Invention,  notwithftanding 
the  Danger  in  which  he  himfelf  had  been, 
and  tho’  his  Life  had  only  depended  on  two 
Hinges,  appearing  as  if  the  whole  Roman 
People  had  (like  Gladiators)  been  to  fight 

^ Vlin,  /.  36.  Cn  ij'. 

before 
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before  the  Tomb  of  Curio*  ^ Father : However, 
no  Damage  enfued,  only  on  the  laft  Day, 
fome  Parts  of  the  Machine  being  wcakned 
and  out  of  Order,  they  did  not  tmft  to  its  being 
moved  round;  but  kept  it  in  the  Form  of 
an  Amphi’- Theatre^  as  it  had  been  the  Even- 
ing before  : fo  that  the  Scenes  were  brought 
into  the  Middle,  and  the  Athletae  fiiewn 
thereon ; then  on  a fudden  removing,  the 
Flooring,  the  Gladiators  who  had  been 
viftorious  the  Day  before  were  made  to 
appear. 

But  how  very  defireable  would  it  have 
been  if  Pliny  had  not  been  fo  fparing  of 
Words,  and  had  diftindly  defer ibed  the 
Artifice,  and  the  Manner  how  the  whole 
immenfe  Weight  was  fupported  fecurely, 
by  the  Difpofition  of  the  Beam,  and  the 
Caution  with  which  the  Pivots  were  placed, 
fo  as  not  to  give  Way  and  fink  downwards; 
and  with  what  kind  of  Capftans  fiich  uncom- 
mon Machines  were  made  moveable,  and 
capable  of  being  turned  round,  or  if  the 
Scenes  were  alfo  moved  round  with  them: 
or  if  by  removing  them,  the  Semicircle  of 
Steps  only  was  moved  in  the  fame  Manner. 

Thofe  learned  Men  who  have  publifhed 
and  given  Commentaries  on  Pliny ^ had  here 
a fine  Opportunity  of  doing  themfelves 
Honour.  Darnel  Barbaro^  in  his  Notes  on 
Vitruvius^  affirms.  That  one  Francifeo  Mar^ 
caloniy  a Perfon  ready  and  happy  in  deter- 
C 2 mining 
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mining  Queftions  of  this  Nature,  made  hirfl 
(he  fays)  underftand  perfectly  in  what  Man- 
ner the  two  Theatres  could  move  round ; 
and  where  the  Center  was  to  be  placed,  and 
the  Pivots  laid  : All  which  is  fliewn  by 
Barbara  on  two  loofe  Sheets,  added  to  the 
End  of  his  Book,  and  which  were  made  to 
turn  juft  as  that  ingenious  Man  already  men- 
tioned had*  conceived  about  the  Theatres ; 
yet  fuch  fmall  Elfays  are  not  methinks  fuf- 
ficient  to  explain  fo  uncommon  a Work,  nor 
to  refolve  the  Difficulties  which  appear  to 
thofe  skilled  in  fuch  Things  : "Tis  however 
credible,  that  the  Hinges  had  not  the  whole 
Weight  refting  on  them,  as  fays ; but 
ferved  chiefly  to  hold  the  Theatres  together 
in  the  Line  of  Divifion,  when  they  turned, 
the  greateft  Part,  refting  on  Wheels  of  Me- 
tal, and  not  upon  one  Pivot  alone, 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Amphitheatres  that  isoere 
firfi  buUt. 

The  above-mentioned  curious  Inven- 
tion was  rather  a kind  of  Prelude  to 
the  Amphitheatres  than  in  Reality  a 
Beginning  to  them;  fo  that  to  determine 
v/hen  either  they  or  the  Hunting  wild  Beafts 
m them,  began, ‘was  fuch  a Difficulty,  that 
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IJpJtus  confeffes  he  had  fpent  therein 
much  Time  in  vain  * : But  concerning  wild 
Beafts  and  Amphitheatres  alfo,  we  have 
already  feen  a clear  Evidence.  As  to  the 
firft  of  the  Amphitheatres,  a Paffage  in  ? Dio 
(quoted  by  Lifjjus^  tho^  not  well  confider'd 
by  him)  illuftrates  this  Point : That  incom- 
parable Hiftorian  fays,  That  C^far^  at  the 
Dedication  of  his  Forum  and  the  Temple  of 
Venus  built  by  him,  exhibited  many  and 
various  kinds  of  Games;'  having  evened  a 
hunting  ‘T'heatre  of  Wood^  called  indeed  an 
. Amphi-Theatre,  hecaufe  of  the  Seats  placed 
around  it  without  Scenes. 

From  thefe  Words  "tis  plain  in  what  Man- 
ner the  Thing  itfelf  and  its  Name  began, 
tho^  the  firft  Authors  in  which  I find  the 
Word  Amphi-Theatre^  are  Strabo  and  Diony* 
ftusy  who  were  both  in  Auguflus*s  Time.' 
•3  DionyfiuSy  fpeafcing  of  the  Works  of  the 
two  Kings  the  TarquinSy  has  in  one  Place 
this  Expreffion,  4 rh' him^iUoLT^ov  hfiroS'pojuov ; 
and  in  another,  <^oc&v  ^AjupQectr^ov:  But  I 
believe  both  thefe  Paflages  (by  the  Fault 
of  the  Tranfcribers)  are  now  read  wrong. 
For  Portico  Amphitheatre  or  Amphitheatre 
Circus  would  not  found  well  in  the  Vulgar 
Language,  neither  does  it  appear  that  thofe 

* Amph.  c.  dm  quAji'vi  frujlra. 

^ Lib.  43.  Qiarpoi/  77  wmyiVitQV  0 

^ Str.  U y.  !>•  Hal.  1. 
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two  Subftantives  hang  well  together  in  the 
Greek:  So  that  'tis  my  Opinion  that  all  this 
might  be  remedied,  by  only  crazing  one 
Angle  Letter,  and  fo  to  read  it  ctfj.(piUoLr^v ; 
Portico  and  Circus^  where  People  could  Jla72d 
and  fee  from  every  Part,  So  that  a certain 
Shew,  mentioned  in  the  Ads  of  St.  Jharacus 
the  Martyr,  was  for  the  fame  Reafon  called 
dfjbp^ioLfjLOL.  The  Greek  Word  for  Amphi- 
theatre might  be  render'd  in  the  Italian  Cir- 
conviforioy  viz.  a Place  where  one  Jees  all  round 
prom  every  Part  thereof:  and  as  that  Place  we 
call  Auditorio^  or  Auditory,^  from  our  hearing 
therein,  what  we  are  now  defcribing,  we 
lhall  call  Fiditory^  from  feeing  • for  fo  it  was 
called  in  Latin^  Filorium^  by  ^ Cdfftodorus : 
Hence  is  that  Palfage  in  St.  John  Chry^ 
joflom^  aWo  oiWo  dyt^ciAipiov  J 

which  in  all  the  printed  Copies  is  render'd, 
AUud  eji  heic  Pheatrum  aliud  Auditorium : 
tho"  more  properly  they  might  fay,  Aliud 
efi  heic  Fiforium^  &c.  Theatre  in  Latin 
implying  both  the  Fiforium  and  Auditor 
rium. 

But  to  return  to  Dio ; that  Author  con-  ‘ 
tinuing  to  give  an  Account,  in  the  fore- 
mention'd  Paffage,  fays,  Ccejar^  by  thole 
Dedications,  and  in  Memory  of  his  de- 
ceafed  Daughter,  exhibited  Games;  where- 
in ’ Beafts  were  llain,  and  Men  feen  to  light, 

f Far.  l.  41.  ‘ InPfil.  xlixt  ^ lih,  4^. 

indi- 
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indicating  the  double  Ufe  to  which  the  new 
Fabrick  was  to  be  applied. 

In  Rome  thcvefoxcy  and  not  in  Greece ^ did 
the  Amphitheatres  begin,  and  may  boaft  of 
the  Glory  in  having  the  Founder  of  the 
Roman  Empire  for  its  firft  Inventor. 

Cc^far  caufed  his  Amphitheatre  to  be  made 
of  Wood,  as  they  always  had  been  before 
Pompefs  Time,  who,  according  to  ^ facitus^ 
made  his  of  Stone. 

But  the  fupreme  Government  in  the  Re- 
publick  devolving  on  JuguJluSj  he,  as  ViBor 
‘Junius  relates,  being  of  a fertile  and  jovial 
Difpofition,  was  a great  Admirer  of  Pub- 
lick  Shews;  particularly,  of  feeing  wild 
Beafts  fight : So  that  from  the  Lapis  And- 
ranus  we  learn,  that  9 about  3500  of  thofe 
Animals  were  llain  at  the  Hunting  he  exhi- 
bited. And  ‘ Dio  alTerts,  that  he  was  the  firft 
who  caufed  the  Hippopotamus  and  Rhinoceros 
to  be  feen.  And,  as  we  may  gather  from 
Suetonius^  in  the  Life  of  ^ HefpaJJan^  he  had 
a Defign  to  build  an  Amphitheatre  of  Stone, 
tho'  it  never  was  put  in  Execution.  How- 
ever, in  his  Time,  Statilius  ^aurus^  after- 
wards Conful  and  Prssfeft  of  Rome^  under- 
took the  Affair,  thinking  perhaps  it  might 
be  agreeable  to  that  Emperor;  an  Account 
of  which  we  have  in  ^ Dioy  who  fays,  that 

® Anml.  /.  14.  ^ Crut.  f.  135.  * Lib»  ^1.  ^ Cap.  10, 

^ Lib,  I iv  TW  ’Ap2{«  mJicp  KVmfiTlKh 
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before  the  fourth  Confulate  of  Auguftus  was 
at  an  Endy  Statilius  Taurus,  at  his  own  Charge ^ 
ere£ted  a Hunting  theatre  of  Stoncy  in  the 
Canipus  Martius,  and  dedicated  it  hy  the 
Combats  of  armed  Men:  But,  according  to 
Straboy  in  the  above-mentioned  Paffage,  it 
would  appear,  that  it  was  not  properly  in 
the  Campus  Martiusy  but  near  it.  Howe- 
ver, the  Amphitheatre  itfelf  was  but  incon- 
fiderable ; tho"  on  account  of  the  Novelty 
of  the  Thing,  Statilius  deferved  to  have  been 
clefted  one  of  the  yearly  Praetors,  as  a Re- 
ward from  the  People : tho'  the  Edifice  it- 
felf was  not  a Work  equal  to  his  P'anie,  nor 
adapted  for  that  which  Rome  then  wanted. 
Jjtdorus  writes,  that  Curio  was  the  firft  who 
out  of  two  T^heatres  of  Wood  made  one  com^ 
pleat  ^mphitheatrey  and  how  ^ that  Statilius 
Taurus  caufed  a fmall  one  of  Stone  to  be 
erected:  Yet  wx  do  not  find  this  Paffage  of 
Ifdorus  in  any  printed  Book  of  that  Author, 
but  only  cited  by  s GugUelmo  ^aflrengOy  a 
Veronefe  W riter,'  cotemporary  with  Petrarch y 
who  in  other  Places  fhews  that  he  had 
IJldorus^  Books  from  more  ample  Origi- 
nals than  what  are  remaining  at  prefent. 
For  my  part,  I argue  with  more  Certainty 
about  the  Inconfiderablenefs  of  that  Edi- 
fice, by  confidering  how  the  fblemn  Games 
celebrate^  two*  Years  after,  notwithftanding  ‘ 

f ICMvnm  Ufukum  condidiU  f P.  2/. 
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they  had  been  before  decreed  on  account  of  the 
^ Vidory  at  Atihm  ^ yet  the  Prifoners  fought 
within  a StaMum  of  Wood,  built  likewife 
for  that  End  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The 
Huntings  given  in  the  Prsetorfhip  of  Drufusy 
and  on  the  Birth-Day  of  AugafitiSy  were  in 
the  Circus.  Thofe  Shews  by  Water,  given 
by  that  Emperor  were  in  the  Circus  Flami-^ 
mtiSy  in  which  3^  Crocodiles  were  killed  • 
and*  this  we  learn  from  Dioy  who  fays,  that 
at  the  Funeral  Combats,  particularly  on  the 
Death  of  Agrippa^  the  Gladiators  fought 
Man  to  Man,  then  with  equal  Numbers 
againft  one  another:  The  fame  Author 
likewife  relates  how  they  were  performed 
in  the  7 Enclofure  of  the  Comltiay  as  well 
in  Honour  of  Agrippa^  as  for  having  finiftied 
and  ornamented  that  Place ; becaufe  * they 
could  not  exhibit  them  in  the  Forum  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  Conflagration  which  happen'd 
therCy  where  feveral  Buildings  had  been  de^ 
jiroyed  round  about  it. 

From  all  which  I think  it  plainly  appears, 
that  they  little  regarded  the  Amphitheatre 
of  7'aurusy  which  Conjedure  I confirm,  by 
obferving  that  afterwards  they  even  con- 
tinued to  build  fuch  Strudures  of  Wood  : 
Befides,  Tis  credible  that  the  Building  itfelf 
was  not  intirely  of  Stone ; but  only  perhaps 
the  Steps,  and  may  have  had  other  Parts  of 

Dio  lib.  fi,  ^ 7 ^ ST* 

Wood; 
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Wood:  Hence  we  read  in  Dio^  as  he  is  ' 
epitomized,  that  in  Nero's  Time  it  was 
burnt ; nor  even  after,  on  the  Occafion  of 
all  the  many  Publick  Games  exhibited,  does 
any  Hiftorian  mention  that  Theatre:  Kor 
does  it  fignify,  that  it  was  called  Lapideus^ 
or  a Stone-^fVork  by  Dio ; for  that  Hiftorian 
called  Trajan's  Bridge,  over  the  Danube^  a 
Stone  Work  alfo,  tho*  the  Piers  of  it  were 
only  of  Stone,  and  the  upper  Part  Wood*  as  \ 
appears  from  Trajan's  Pillar,  and  even  as  it 
may  be  gathered  from  the  Context  of  Dio 
himfelf.  In  fine,  we  may  obferve  that 
truvius^  in  his  long  Account  of  the  Strudure 
of  Theatres,  mentions  nothing  about  Am- 
phitheatres ; from  which  we  may  very  well 
argue,  that  no  confiderable  or  fixed  Amphi- 
theatre had  as  yet  been  feen;  yet  that  his 
Books  were  publifticd  after  Taurus  s Amphi- 
theatre was  eredfed,  may  be  fairly  conje- 
ctured from  the  Preface,  wherein  he  fpeaks 
with  Aiigufhis  as  already  fixed  in  the  Poffef- 
fion  of  the  Government,  and  as  having  turned 
his  Thoughts  to  ornament  Rome  with  fine 
Buildings.  Moreover,  that  in  this  Emperor's 
Reign,  fundry  Amphitheatres  of  Wood 
were  to  be  feen  in  Rome^  may  be  gathered 
from  what  Auguftus  himfelf  is  reported  to 
have  faid  in  the  ‘ Lapis  Ancyranus^  namely, 
that  he  had  exhibited  feveral  magnificent 

. 9 P.  709.  Lewicl,  75  04etTfoi/  P.  709. 

Xiph,  I Grut,  p*  232,  in  Amphhhedtris. 
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Games,  both  in  the  Circus^  the  Forum^  and 
jdmphitheatres. 

After  the  Time  oi  Augujhis^  ^ Caligula 
began  another  Amphitheatre,  but  never 
finilhed  it : As  to  gladiatoiy  Combats,  and 
the  like,  Suetonius  writes  how  that  Empe- 
ror made  then  ufe  of  the  Septa^  viz.  the  In- 
clofure  of  the  Comitia^  and  fometimes  of 
Statilius  Taurus's  Amphitheatre  ; but  Dio 
affirms,  and  agrees  much  better  with  the 
other  Accounts,  that  Caligula  had  his  Games 
performed  only  in  the  Septa^  except  fome- 
times in  Places  which  he  encompalTed 
with  Palifades ; for  which  End  he  caufed 
large  Buildings  to  be  thrown  down,  in 
order  to  make  Openings  whenever  he  had 
a mind,  ^ becaufe  he  did  not  at  all  value 
the  Amphitheatre  of  P^aurus. 

Claudius  delighted  greatly  in  Publick 
Games,  the  moft  folemn  Gladiatory  One 
he  had  performed  in  the  Septa\  nay,  fbme 
modern  Writers  affert,  that  out  of  the  Septa 
he  built  an  Amphitheatre,  for  which  they 
cite  Suetonius:  Tho"  that  Author,  in  6h/i- 
gula'^'  Life,  fays  otherwife,  and  that  he  un- 
dertook two  Works,  viz.  an  Aquedutiy  and 
an  Amphitheatre  in  the  Septa ; one  of  which 
Works  Claudius  finilhed,  but  not  the  other : 
And  in  the  fame  Life  of  Claudius  he  affirms, 
that  what  he  did  linifli  was  the  Aquedu^l  ^ 

^ Cnh  r.  21,  18.  3 jr. 

^ Suet.  Cl,  zi, 
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conlequently  the  jimphitheatre  had  been 
laid  afide.  ISfero,  ^ who  alfo  liked  Publicfc 
Shews,  built  a new"  Amphitheatre  of  Wood 
for  that  Purpofe  in  the  Campus  MartkfSy 
and  finifhed  it  within  a Year.  That  it  was 
well  founded,  of  a great  Size,  and  firmly 
fupported  by  large  Beams,  we  learn  from 

Tacitus,  Pliny  likewife  fays,  * it  had  a 
Beam  of  the  Lm>-Tree,  about  120  Foot 
in  Length,  and  two  in  Breadth,  running 
equal  from  one  End  to  the  other;  which, 
together  with  another,  were  carried  to  Romey 
by  Tiberms'^  Order,  fxomRh^tia^  our  Neigh- 
bouring Country  : When  that  Emperor 
caiifed  the  Bridge  at  the  Naumachia  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  by  him  fhewn  for  a Wonder, 
and  preferved  a long  Time  after  as  a Rarity. 

After  the  Example  of  Rome^  ^twas  but  a 
fhort  Time  till  other  Cities  began  likewife 
to  build  Amphitheatres ; fo  that  in  the  fame 
Reign  of  Tiberius  one  Atuliiis  built  a large 
one  near  FidenUy  which  Town,  as  9 Dionyjhis 
fays,  was  about  five  Miles  from  Rome:  but  the 
Foundation  thereof  haying  not  been  carried 
thro’  the  whole  Fabrick,  and  the  Frame  of 
the  Wood- work  not  fecurely  linked  toge- 
ther, it  therefore  happened  at  the  Celebra- 
tion of  one  of  their  Games  that  the  Weight 
of  the  Speftators  bore  it  down  all  of  a fud- 

^ Ner.  c,  11,  Amfhitheatro  Itgneo  intm  ami  fpatlum  fabri- 
cato  7 jim.l.  13.  laudandis  fundamentis  trabibus, 

^ IH,  16.  c.  yjj  & 40.  ^ Dm*  Hal*  /.  z» 
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den,  which,  as  " Suetonius  fays,  occafioned 
the  Death  of  above  twenty-thoufand  Per- 
Tons ; nay,  ^ Tacitus  afferts,  that  between 
Dead  and  Wounded  there  were  above  fifty- 
thoufand. 

Another  very  beautiful  Amphitheatre  was 
built  without  the  Walls  of  ^ Placentia y and, 
as  the  fame  ^ Author  reports,  the  Largeft 
of  any  in  Italy ; fo  that  there  were  many 
others;  That  this  was  built  of  Wood  we 
may  fafely  conclude,  becaufe  in  the  Time 
of  the  Civil  Wars  between  FitelTms  and 
Othoy  when  a tumultuary  AlTault  was  made 
on  that  City,  by  the’  Torches  and  Fire 
thrown  from  the  two  Parties  againft  one 
another,  it  was  fet  on  fire,  blazed  out  in 
Flames,  and  was  reduced  to  Afiies ; They 
fufpefted  that  it  had  been  done  malicioully 
by  fome  of  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  be- 
caufe  of  ‘the  Envy  they  had  againft  one 
another. 


CHAP.  IV. 

. Of  the  Amphitheatre  ofTirvs,  called 
the  Coloffeum,  not  ■ on  account  of 
N E R o’i  Coloffus. 

T/ES^^SUN  at  laft  undertook,  to  erecl 
^ his  Amphitheatre  of  Stone,  reckoned  the 
Prodigy  of  all.  the  ancient  Buildings,  of 
which. even  the  mere  Shell  or  CTiift  re- 

* ^ Ana.  /.  4.  3 f 2, 
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maining  to  this  Day,  begets  Wonder,  hav-** 
ing  fureiy  been  the  moft  fuperb,  and  beft 
underftood  Edifice  in  the  World  : Nor  did 
’ Martial^  without  Realbn . affert,  that  the 
Pyramids  and  Maufoleums  ought  to  yield  to 
it,  and  Fame  to  fpeak  of  it  alone  above 
all  the  others. 

^ Cafftodorus  afiferts.  That  the  Expence 
thereof  was  fufficient  to  have  built  a capi- 
tal City  ^ and  Vefpajian  knowing  it  would 
appear  auguft,  determin'd  it  fhould  be  pla-^ 
ced  in  the  Center  of  Rome^  tho’  in  his  own 
Reign  it  was  neither  finifhed,  nor  the  Work 
very  much  advanced  : And  yet,  that  it  was 
perfected  in  his  Time,  one  (who  gives 
Faith  to  the  Medals  of  that  Emperor  handed 
about)  ought  to  believe,  fmee  on  thefe  Me- 
dals is  this  jlmphitheatre  repreiented  fine 
and  entire ; but  I own  all  of  this  Kind, 
which  I ever  faw,  are  fpurious,  nor  indeed 
are  any  but  faife  Coins  of  it  to  be  feen. 
Mezzaharha^  on  the  Credit  of  others,  has  re- 
gifter'd  one,  with  a third  Confulate  upon  it, 
but  any  one  may  fee  how  incongruous  that 
is : Nay,  the  fame  Author,  on  the  Faith  of* 
Occo^  gave  a*  Place  to  another  more  e- 
fteem.ed  with  the  eighth  Confulate  upon  it, 
which  by  Llpfias  was  receiv’d  as  genuine ; 
which  Piece  of  Impofture  I have  in  rny  own 
Colledion,  and  as  finely  wrought  as  is  pof- 

* Ep,  I,  • ^ Var.  lib,  4,  42.  divitiAmm  proftifo  finmine 

cogUAviti  JEdipchm  fieri,  unde  cuput  urblum  potuijjst. 
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Able,  but  it  happens  that  the  eighth  Confu- 
late  of  Fe/fajtan  coincides  with  the  fixth 
of  fitusy  in  which  Year,  or  the  next  fol- 
lowing Pliny  finilh'd  his  Book,  as  we  may' 
plainly  learn  from  the  Dedication  thereof  to  • 
Tttusy  where  he  lliles  him  the  fixth  Time 
Conful : Now  who  can  poffibly  believe,  if 
this  Building  had  then  been  finilhed,  or 
near  compleated,  that  I'hat  • Author  would 
not  have  mention'd  it,  confidering  how  ve- 
ry partial  he  was  to  Fefpajians  Glory,  efpe- 
cially  in  treating  of  the  famous  Buildings 
of  Rome  ; among  the  firft  of  which  he  on- 
ly places  the  Temple  of  Peace,  made  by 
Fefpajtan*  Some,  I own,  give  for  Anfwer, 
that  we  ought  to  believe  the  Medal,  where- 
j on  is  the  Reprefentation  of  the  Amphithe- 
atre, to  have  been  ftruck  after  Fefpajtans 
Death,  in  M^ory  of  his  having  begun  it ; 
but  in  fuch  a Cafe,  by  the  infeription,  he 
would  be  ftiled  Divas y not  Conful ; how- 
ever, That  this  Amphitheatre  was  for  the 
moft  Part  built  in  the  Reign  of  Fttusy  may 
be  gathered  from  Eutropiusy  the  Chronica  of 
St.  J eromcy  St.  ProfperuSy  and  Cajjiodorus  y 
who  abfblutely  affirm,  that  it  was  ereded 
by  him  ; the  fame  may  alfo  be  learned 
from  the  Compend  of  Dio^  who  mentions 
. it  not  as  having  been  built  in  Fefpajtans 
Time,  but  in  that  of  T'itus  5 and  fays.  That 

^ p/w.  /.  36.  c,  I_f.  ' . 
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the  former  having  no  Delight  in  gladiatory 
Combats,  exhibited  the  Hunting  of  wild 
Beafts  in  the  Theatres  j but  Xiphiline  con- 
founding the  Names  of  thofe  Things  one 
• with  another,  it  is  to  be  underllood  in  the 
Circi ; in  this  Manner  does  Martial  exalt 
^itus.  ViBoTy  in  the  Lives  of  the  C^fars^ 
fays,  That  this  vaft  Building  was  begun  in 
Vypajtan's  Time,  but  finiftied  by  T^iUiSy  and 
Ihews  that  the  latter  died  a little  after  it  had 
been  perfefted.  Suetonius  affirms  the  fame, 
and*  that  this*  happened  after  the  publicfc 
Games  were  ended,  meaning  thofe  perfor- 
med at  the  Dedication  of  the  Amphitheatre  : 
Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  he  had  car- 
ried on  the  Work  all  the  Time  his  Govern- 
ment laffed.  It  was  dedicated  by  T^itus  in 
his  own,  and  not  in  his  Father's  Name; 
at  which  Solemnity,  Eutropius  fays,  jooo 
wild  Beafts  were  kill'd.  Dio  makes  the  * 
Number  pooo,  and  to  them  adds  4 Ele-  ii 
phants,  and  that  lifcewifc  naval  Combats 
were  given,  s having  on  a fiidden  brought 
Water  into  the  Amphitheatre.  In  thefe  at 
firft  were  Animals,  afterwards  a Number  of 
Ships  made  to  fight,  as  if  they  had  belong- 
ed to  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrians ; the 
antient  War  between  which  People  is  de- 
ferred by  T^hucydides : And  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Martialy  ^ People  from  every  Part  of 

Amphithefttri  tantd  ^c,  perfeUo  opere  interiit, 

5 Lib.  66.  ^£p-  3* 
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the  known  World  flock'd  to  Rome  to  fee 
thofe  Games.  This  ftupendous  Pile  is  by 
an  immemorial  Tradition  called  the  CoUfeo 
at  Rome ; in  Latin  it  is  found  wrote  Coltfe- 
urn  and  Colojfeum  : All  modern  Writers  have 
for  a long  Time  unanimoufly  agreed,  That 
this  Amphitheatre  was  fo  named,  becaufe, 
as  they  fay,  the  Colojfus  of  ^ero  flood  at 
a little  Diftance  from  it ; but  I lhall  here 
propofe  a few  Things  to  be  confidered  on 
this  Head,  and  then  let  People  judge,  if  it 
ought  to  have  that  Denomination.  * The 
Colojfus  of  iVerc?,  which  was  an  hundred 
and  twenty  Foot  high,  and  the  Work  of 
* Zenodorusy  was  plac'd  in  the  Feftibul  of  his 
Domus  Jlurea^  or  Houfe  of  Gold  ; we  have 
alfo  an  Epigram  in  3 Martial^  where  Tttus  is 
greatly  prais’d  for  having  converted  that 
large  Spot  of  Ground  in  Rome  (which  had 
been  fill’d  with  Nero's  Houfe)  to  publick 
Ufe,  and  for  having  reftored  it  to  the  Com- 
munity, in  which  we  fee,  that  where  the 
Atrium^  or  Entry  to  the  Houfe  had  been, 
there  did  fttus  make  a Street,  at  a little 
Diitance  from  which  there  was  a Colojfus  : 
And  we  plainly  perceive  that  this  venerable 
Striidure  was  not  built  where  the  Atrium 
or  Veftihiil  flood,  but  where  the  ^Fiih-ponds 
had  been  made^  which  of  Courle  were  at  a 
good  Diflance  from  the  VeJlibuL  Near  the 

* Sh.  Ner.  c,  iS,  ^ Tlhi.  1.  54.  r.  7.  ^ Ep.  z. 

^ Stagna  Neronis  ermt, 
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Amphitheatre,  where  formerly  Gardens  and  ■ 
Walks  had  been,  he  made  l^hermce^  or 
Hot-baths,  called  by  Martial^  V ^locia  Mu-- 
fieraj  quick  Gratuities  j the  Reafon  of  this  . 
Appellation  we  learn  from  ® Suetonius ^ name-  ; 
ly,  that  they  were  made  in  Hafte.  Some  ! | 
other  Confiderations  feem  to  convince,  that 
the  Colojfus  of  Nero  flood  at  no  fmall  Di- 
ftance  from  the  Amphitheatre,  and  that  the 
faid  huge  Statue  was  afterwards  removed 
out  of  its  Place,  and  tranlported  elfcwhere 
by  Hadrian  ; according  to  Sfartianus^  it  was 
then  dedicated  to  the  Sun  ; however,  we  i 
know  from  ^ Pliny ^ that  this  had  been  ta-  ^ 
ken  away  immediately  after  Nero's  own 
Time,  on  Account  of  his  Wickednefs.  Yet,  j 
as  Suetonius  fays,  when  Fefpafian  had  caufed  j 
it  to  be  again  fet  up,  Commodus  altered  it, 
having  taken  off  the  Head,  and  placed  his 
owm  thereon.  Now  * Spartian  affirms,  that  ■ 
in  the  Situation  where  the  CohJJus  had  flood,  i 
the  Temple  of  the  Goddcls  Roma  was  pla- 
ced, which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
dole  to  the  Amphitheatre,  but  undoubtedly 
at  a good  Diftance  from  it ; for  Vitior  men-  . 
tions  it  as  fituated  in  a very  "different  Part 
of  the  Town.  The  fame  Author  likewife 
places  a Cohjpis  y diftinguiflied  from  the 
others,  and  of  equal  Size,  in  a Situation 
very  diftant  from  the  Amphitheatre.  And 

* In  T.  c.  7.  ^ Vim.  1.  34.  cfif.  7.  Damnatls  fcelcribus 

illius  frindpis,  * De  eo  loco  in  quo  nmc  Teinflum  urbis  eft. 
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Indeed,  as  to  that  of  which  we  now  Ipeak, 
it  might  be  well  diftinguilhed  from  the 
others,  as  having  feven  Rays  projefting  from 
the  Head,  which  fliews  it  facred  to  the  Sun, 
From  all  which  it  appears,  that  the  Amphi- 
theatre could  not  take  its  Name  from  the 
Colojfiis^  as  being  neither  near  it,  nor  be- 
I longing  to  it  any  way  whatlbever.  And 
I indeed,  had  a ColoJJus  been  placed  near  fo 
i vaft  and  awful  an  Edifice,  inftead  of  taking 
I its  Name  from  its  being  a Statue,  Tis  more 
I credible  that  the  Statue  itfelf  took  its  Deno- 
I mination  from  the  Building  j of  this  we  have 
: a clear  Example  in  ^ ^liny^  who  lays,  that 
;a  ColoffUs  of  Jupiter  as  large  as  a Tower, 

! placed  by  Claudius  in  the  Campus  Martins y 
I as  being  near  the  Theatre  of  Pompeyy  was 
; called  the  Pompeian  ColoJJtis, 

But,  fhould  it  be  asked  from  whence  I 
think  the  Origin  of  the  forelaid  Denomina- 
tion came,  I anfwer,  from  the  Gomparilbn  of 
this  with  other  Amphitheatres,  it  appearing 
ias  much  fuperior  in  Bulk  to  them,  as  a Cb- 
dofflis  does  among  other  Statues,  and  from 
the  Cuftom  that  People  had  of  calling  every 
thing  by  that  Name,  v/hich  exceeded  others 
in  Greatnefs.  This  Thought  occurred  to 
;me  long  ago,  by  reading  in  Suetoniusy  that 
in  the  Time  of  Caligula y EJias  ProculuSy  on 


* Vib.  34.  7.  VocutHY  Towpeianus  Pi  'v'la'mkpite  Thpatyu 
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account  of  the  » vaf  Size  and  fine  Shape  of 
his  Body  was  called  Colojpros^  or  Colojfeo^ 
as  it  ought  to  be  wrote  in  that  Place,  ' I 
likewife  obferved  in  the  Epiftles  of  ^ Caffo^ 
dorus^  that  a certain  great  Perfon  was  cal- 
led by  the  Name  of  Coloffeus  (or  like  a Co-- 
lojfus)  on  account  of  his  great  Strength. 
Befides,  ^ fttriivius  ufes  the  Expreffion,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  greater  Kinds  of  Weights, 
he  terms  them  Weights  more  Colofjean  \ 
which  ftiews  that  this  Word  was  ufed  to 
exprefs  a Thing  of  a large  Size ; juft  as  in 
Greeks  fbmetimes  they  make  ufe  of  the 
Names  of  a Horfe  and  an  Ox,  in  compound- 
ing Words.  Afterwards  in  running  over 
tlie  Hiftory  of  ^ Erchempertus  the  Monk, 
in  Camillo  Peregrhus  Edition  of  that  Au- 
thor, I was  fare  of  the  whole,  where,  in 
the  fecond  T^omSy  concerning  the  Italian  Af- 
fairs, he  twice  calls  the  Amphitheatre  of 
CapiiUy  Colojfo  (which  perhaps  ought  to  be 
read  Colojpum)  and  certain  it  is,  that  the 
Colojfus  of  Nero  had  never  been  fet  up 
there.  And  indeed  it  appears,  that  Amphi- 
theatres had  that  Name  given  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  marvellous  Height.  Calphiir-- 
niusy  in  his  ^ Eclogues,  fpeaking  of  the  Am- 
phitheatre of  Romey  confirms  this,  and  fays, 

3 cd*  r.  5 j*.  ob  egregiam  Corporis  A'mpUtudinem,  ^ Spetiem 
Colojferos  diBuu  ^ Var.  lib,  3.  Ep.  5.  Nomine  viribpifque 
VrApotentu  ^ Lib,  10.  c.  4.  onem^  ^ Cap.  44. 

epd  in  ColoJ[o  morabantur,  ^ Eclog.  7. 
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that  It  lurmounted  the  Top  of  the  T^arpeian 
Rock  in  Height,  appearing  to  reach  up  to 
the  Heavens.  So  far  had  I wrote  fome 
Months  ago,  when  from  Capua  I receiv'd 
the  Book  lately  piiblilhed  by  the  Canon 
AUeJfto  Mazochio^  concerning  the  Amphi- 
theatre at  that  Place,  and  which,  in  a gen- 
teel Manner,  was  fent  me  by  the  moft  wor- 
thy Magiftrates  there,  and  from  their  noble 
Chief  Giufeppe  di  Capua  Capece,  This  Book 
contains  lo  much  Learning,  and  is  fb  very 
elegant,  that  thofc  exalted  Minds  which  de- 
light in  feeing  the  high  Pitch  to  which  Let- 
ters are  arrived  at  this  time  in  Italy^  ought 
to  rejoice  ; but,  as  to  the  Name  Colojfflo^ 
given  to  the  Roman  Amphitheatre,  I find 
that  Author  is  pofitively  of  the  fame  Opi- 
nion, and  proves  it  by  Paffages  in  Vitru^ 
vius  and  Erchempertus^  but  moft  efpecially 
by  that  Interpretation  given  of  the  Word 
KoAo(7(77a,  by  Hefyehius  ; all  which  confirm'd 
me  in  the  forefaid  Opinion. 

And  yet  it  may  be  not  altogether  incre- 
dible, but  that  the  Amphitheatre,  by  fbme 
Accident  or  other,  might,  as  is  common- 
ly believed,  have  taken  its  Denomination 
from  a Colojpis  : However,  I ftiall  only  add, 
that  if  ever  it  had  been  fo,  it  moft  certain- 
ly was  not  from  that  of  JN^erOj  l^ut  rather 
from  the  ColoJJus  of  7/ to.  We  have  a 
kind  of  Evidence  of  this  before  us  in  the 
two  Medals  in  Plate  I.  the  firft  of  which 
D 3 lliews 
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Ihews  a Figure  with  an  Olive  Branch  in  its 
Hand,  fitting  in  the  Curule  Chair,  placed 
upon  military  Trophies,  by  which  proba- 
bly is  reprefented  the  ColoJJus  of  Titus.  An- 
other exceedingly  like  that  we  fee  like- 
wfife  fitting  in  the  Curule  Scat,  on  a Medal 
ftruck  in  Honour  of  Tiberius j with  this  Le- 
gend, Civitatibus  Jifiae  refiitutisj  where  the 
Face  of  Tiberius  is  excellently  reprefented, 
which  Medal  we  find  afterwards  ftruck  by 
an  excellent  and  ingenious  Artificer,  where- 
on I believe  a Statue  is  manifeftly  repre- 
fented, as  having  been  eroded  on  Account 
of  that  Emperor’s  having  re-edified  the 
Cities  of  Jfta  which  had  been  ruin'd  by  an 
Earthquake.  That  this  Statue  was  of  the 
Nature  of  a Colojfus  we  may  fairly  con- 
jedure,  from  a Marble  Bafe  of  another  Co^ 
lojjus  like  it,  found  at  PgzzuoIo  in  the  Year 
1 6p3 , with  the  Reprefentation  of  thofe  i 
^Jiatick  Cities  engraven  round  it,  with  In-  ' 
feriptions  thereon,  and  publiihed  by  BtiU^ 
fone  and  Fabretti ; on  this  Affair  Lawrence  , 
Gronovius  wrote  a Book,  fo  that  I think  we  i 
need  not  doubt,  but  that  the  Statue  refem-  ! 
bling  Titus  was  alfo  a CoJo£us.  It  was  con- 
venient for  the  Artificers  to  make  thofe 
lojfiis'^  in  a fitting  Pofture,  becaule  in  that 
Manner  they  could  give  greater  Firmnefs 
to  the  Figure  S Pliny  mentions  one  of  , 

* Lil?.  56.  cap.  y.  Kars  etiar<^num  Scdcris  Colcjfeus. 
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Man  fitting.  And  indeed  by  fuch  a Dif- 
covery  as  this,  we  may  well  judge  the 
Meaning  of  fitting  Figures  on  Medals ; 
There  is  another  like  this  with  a Branch  in 
its  Hand,  having  alfo  Enfigns  of  Divinity, 
a radiated  Crown,  a Spear,  or  rather  Scep- 
ter, with  this  Legend,  Dsvus  Augujius  Vem 
fpajianus ; by  which  we  fee  it  reprelents  a 
Statue  of  that  Emperor,  as  ereded  by  De- 
cree of  the  Senate,  for  the  Reverfe  has  no- 
thing elfe  in  the  middle  but  S.  C.  That 
this  was  of  the  Nature  of  a ColoJJus  we 
may  probably  conjedure,  if  we  confider 
thofe  who  ordered  the  making  of  it,  and 
the  Perfon  for  whom  it  was  made.  In  that 
common  Medal  of  Augujius^  whereon  is  the 
fame  kind  of  Figure,  like  that  of  TiUis  fit- 
ting in  the  Curule  Chair,  and  an  Olive 
Branch  in  its  Hand,  where  it  is  perfedly 
well  preferved,  wc  may  plainly  fee  Angu-- 
jius\  Face.  Hence  "tis  clear,  that  a Statue 
of  him  feems  to  have  been  confecrated,  af- 
ter his  Death,  to  his  Memory.  Confenfti 
Senatus  & Equejiris  Ordinis^  Populique  Ro- 
mani, In  this  Manner,  9 as  Dio  fays,  were 
they  ereded  while  that  Emperor  was  alive, 
every  one  contributing  thereunto.  Martial 
calls  the  Cohjfus  of  Domitianus  Statius^  that 
of  Auguflus and  Publius  Vi^or  affirms, 
that  there  were  above  88  ColoJJlis^  in  Rom$ 
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of  Marble  and  Metal,  and  fuch  were  for 
the  moft  Part  the  folemn  Statues  of  the  Em- 
perors, Caligula  ordered  that  fuch  a Statue, 
xeprefenting  him,  Ihould  be  placed  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerufalem^  and  allb  in  Jamnia^ 
another  City  of  Judea^  as  Philo  fays : And 
Hadrian  commanded,  that  Statues  of  the 
Cohjfean  kind  fhould  be  ereded  for  j^Uus 
Kerusy  every  where. 

That  fuch  was  the  Statue  of  7'itus  re- 
prefented  on  the  other  Side,  where  the  Am- 
phitheatre was  placed ; and  that  it  was 
both  remarkable  and  lingular,  and  had  a 
particular  Affinity  with  the  Amphitheatre, 
feems  to  be  evinced  by  its  being  twice  re- 
prefcnted  upon  two  different  Medals,  the 
one  ftmck  while  he  was  alive,  which  till 
now  had  not  been  feen,  the  other  after  he 
was  dead,  as  appears  from  that  in  the  fore- 
going Plate,  and  both  jointly  reprcfented 
with  the  Amphitheatre  : But  ftiil  to  confirm 
what  I have  laid  on  this  Plead,  I lhall  here 
produce  one  very  material  Paffage  from  Dio. 
vVc  read  in  the  * Compendium  of  that  Au- 
thor, that  in  F'efpajian's  Time,  a Colojfus  of 
loo  Foot  in  Height  was  ereQed  in  the 
Via  Sacrdy  on  which  precifely  the  Amphi- 
theatre flood,  which  fome /aid  was  the  Effigies  \ 
of  Nero,  other Sy  that  of  Titns.  So  that  wc  i 
find  there  was  a Remembrance  of  a Coloffius 

’ In  Ve/p.  7$  el/©"  0/  my  tb  ^ Nepiyv©’  oi  vi  7^  ' 
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of  there ; and  indeed  the  Thing  is 

moft  likely,  becaufe  it  had  been  erefted  by 
Fefpajian:  And  yet,  notwithftanding  all 
thefe  Arguments,  I ftill  efteem  my  firft 
Opinion  concerning  the  Name  Colojfmm^  as 
more  probable,  and  better  founded  in  Rea- 
fon  than  the  other. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  repairing  the  Amphitheatre, 
and  the  Medals  relating  thereunto. 

I Am  perfuaded  that  Domitian  gave 
fomc  finilhing  Stroke  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre ; and  though  Hiftorians  do  not 
mention  it,  yet,  I judge  my  Conjefture  is 
right,  from  that  moft  rare  Medal,  in  the 
Colleftion  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Pufcanyy 
with  the  Head  of  that  Emperor  on  the  one 
Side,  and  the  Amphitheatre  on  the  Reverie, 
and  ftruck  in  the  Time  of  his  feventh  Con- 
fulate,  namely,  in  the  firft  Year  after  his 
Brother's  Death.  Within  this  Amphitheatre 
he  exhibited  feveral  odd  Shews,  luch  as 
naval  Fights,  wild  Beafts,  and  gladiatory 
Combats  in  the  Night-time  with  Lights ; 
and  indeed  not  only  Combats  of  Men,  but 
of  Women  alfo ; which  laft  Cuftom  was 
afterwards  renewed,  but  at  laft  prohibited  ' 
in  the  Time  of*  Sreerus.  As  to  the  wonder- 
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fill  Shews  exhibited  by  7rajar?y  Hadrian  y 
Antoninus  ^ius , Marcus  Commodus , the 
Gordiansj  ^robusy  and  others ; the  Authors 
in  the  Hifioria  Augufia  fpeak  of  them,  'tis,  | 
true,  yet  we  are  not  always  ftriftly  bound  in 
Confcience  to  believe  fomc  Paffages  therein, 

I mean  with  regard  to  the  Number  of  Men 
and  Beafts,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  * Dio 
gives  us  a very  wholcfome  Caution  to  the 
contrary,  becaufe  flattering  Fame  is,  he  fays, 
generally  in  the  magnifying  Side,  the  Cu- 
Itom  then  in  life  being  to  aggrandize  the 
Relations  they  give  of  Things.  Septimius 
Sever  us  y for  the  fir  ft  Time,  expofed  the 
CrocutUy  an  Indian  Animal,  to  publick 
View,  and  in  the  Area  of  the  Amphithe- 
atre built  a Receptacle  for  thofe  Animals 
in  Form  of  a Ship,  which  being  thrown 
down  all  of  a fudden,  four  Hundred  wild 
Beafts  of  all  Kinds  came  out.  I believe  in 
Xiphiline  it  ought  to  be  read  forty,  becaufe 
in  the  Sequel  it  is  mention'd,  that  in  all,  a 
Hundred  in  a Day  were  kill'd  ; fo  we  can- 
not fuppofe  four  Hundred  brought  out  in 
one  fingle  Day.  I'his  Ship  is  reprefented 
on  a Medal  of  Severusy  referred  to  by  Mez^ 
zabarha. 

But  in  treating  of  thefe  repaired  Amphi- 
theatres, the  firft  was  that  of  Antomniis  Piusy 
mentioned  by  CapitoUnus.  The  Author  of 

* Lib.  43.  TTWyTlt  5^  7K  7D/fitU7tt  ^ TV  KOUTTGVTBti* 
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the  little  Book  relating  to  this  AfFaiY,  pre- 
fix'd to  Grofiovws's  Greek  Antiquities,  was, 
methinks,  too  liberal  to  that  Emperor, 
when  he  attributed  the  Fabrick  of  the  Co- 
lojfeum  to  him  ; nay,  he  likewife  affirms, 
that  Terence  had  one  of  his  Comedies  reci- 
ted in  the  Amphitheatre.  Next  follows  the 
Amphitheatre  mentioned  by  Lampridiusy  and 
repaired  by  HdiogabalaSy  after  it  had  been 
burnt,  * that  is,  after  the  great  Damage  it  fu- 
ftain'd  by  the  Thunder  that  fell  upon  it, 
and  which  had  greatly  deform'd  it  in  the 
Beginning  of  Macrinus's  Government,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Fragments  in  Dio  : And  yet 
perhaps  this  Repairing  of  it  was  not  per- 
fected by  HeliogahaliiSy  but  in  his  Succef- 
fofs  Time,  Alexander  Sever  us  y fince  we 
have  a Medal  of  the  latter  with  the  Am- 
phitheatre roprefented  thereon.  Capitolinus 
in  Effect  fays,  that  he  reftored  feveral  Fa- 
bricks  built  by  the  Princes  his  Predeceflbrs  : 
And  this  fame  Lampridlus  avers,  that  the 
Emperor  appropriated  the  Tax  laid  on  the 
Whores,  as  a Fund  for  re-edifying  all  the 
publick  Buildings  for  Shews,  perhaps,  be- 
caufe  thefe  Harlots  were  ufed  to  live  in  or 
about  fuch  Places.  The  fame  ? Author  fays, 
that  after  the  two  Gordians  were  flain,  the 
Conful,  in  the  Time  of  thefe  Revolutions, 
for  having  mentioned  Affairs  of  fmall  Con- 

* Tofi  exuftmem*  ^ In  Max.  ^ Balb. 
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fequence,  was  reproved  by  him  who  Ipokc 
firft  in  the  Senate : Among  the  Number 
of  which  Things  was  not  that  de  Edijica^ 
tione^  the  Building  only,  which  Paflage 
♦ Ltpjius  and  ‘ Spanheim  quote,  and  which 
would  bear  a different  Meaning,  but  de  ex-- 
isdificationey  the  finilliing  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre. It  is,  however,  moft  credible,  that 
the  giving  the  finifhing  Stroke,  in  re-edify- 
ing the  Amphitheatre,  was  afterwards,  in 
the  Time  of  Gordianus  Pius^  as  appears  by 
that  famous  Medalion  of  him,  with  the  Am- 
phitheatre reprefented  thereon : And  not- 
withftanding  the  Word  Munijicentia  in  the 
Legend  Teems  to  allude  to  the  Games  ex- 
hibited, yet,  the  Analogy  which  the  other 
Medals  have  with  fuch  an  Edifice,  fhews 
that  we  ought  rather  to  underftand  it  in 
the  Manner  I have  mentioned-,  more  efpe- 
cially  fince  CapitoUnus^  in  the  Life  of  G(?r- 
dian^  gives  no  Account  of  publick  Games 
celebrated  by  him,  but  of  fome  prepared 
for  that  End,  where  were  a thoiifand  Couple 
of  Gladiators,  and  a great  Number  of  ftrange 
Beafts  ; all  which  PfoVi/j  afterwards  made  ufe 
of  in  the  Ludl  feculares^  or  fecular  Games. 

St.  Jerome^  in  Eiifehtus^  Chronica^  be- 
fides  the  above-mentioned  Conflagration  of 
the  Amphitheatre,  fpeaks  of  another  which 
happened  in  the  Time  of  Deciusy  about 

■*  Amfh,  cup,  6,  s Pr,  Num,  Vif.  3.  c,  7. 
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the  re-edifying  which  I find  no  Mention 
in  Authors.  What  that  was  which  did  bum 
on  fuch  Occafions,  and  why  the  Amphiclre- 
atre  required  to  be  fo  frequently  repaired^ 
we  lhall  fliew  in  another  Place.  The  laft 
Record  we  have  of  fuch  a Kind  of  Da- 
mage fuftain’d,  is  that  mention'd  in  one  of 
< Conjlantines  Laws,  in  the  Year  321  ; when. 
Maximus^  the  Prefed  of  Rome^  declared 
that  the  Amphitheatre  had  been  ftmck  from 
Heaven,  viz.  with  a Thunder-bolt,  of 
which  Notice  was  given  upon  Account  of 
the  Ominoufiiefs  believed  to  be  in  Thun- 
der, and  the  Neceffity  of  having  the  Omen 
interpreted.  Of  v/hat  regards  the  reftoring 
or  re-edifying  thefc  Fabricks,  we  might  have 
the  laft  Mention  made  in  a Stone  which 
Monfignor  Ciampini  is  laid  to  have  had  in 
Rome  ; where  it  is  related,  how  T^heodorick 
cufed  the  Colojfeum  to  be  repaired.  'Tis 
not,  I own,  unlikely,  but  that  may  have 
happen'd,  confidering  what  a particular. 
Care  that  Emperor  took,  in  preferving  the 
fine  Buildings  at  Roine^  as  we  find  in  the 
Vari^  of  CaJJigdoriis  : But  Monfignor  Bian-- 
chini  (who  was  moft  intimate  with  the 
aforefaid  Prelate,  and  who,  after  his  Death, 
took  a great  deal  of  Pains  to  put  his  Curio- 
fities  in  order,  to  add  them  to  that  inefeima- 
ble  Mufeeum  of  Cardinal  Alexander  Alhani ) 

* Cid,  Th,  de  Fagan,  /,  i.  de  Am^hitheatrl. 
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affures  me,  that  there  never  was  fuch  a 
Stone  in  Ciampints  Colledlon.  In  one  of 
FabrettVs  ’ Infcriptions  are  thefe  Words, 
Villicas  Amphitheatri^  an  Office  never  be- 
fore known,  and  which  fignifyM  the  Per- 
Ibn  who  had  the  Care  of  the  Amphitheatre 
given  him.  In  * Cajjiodoriu  s Time  we  find 
the  lame  Word  Fillkus  made  ufe  of  for  a 
Defender  and  Keeper. 

The  judicious  Reader  may  have  obfer- 
ved,  that  very  much  is  learned  by  Medals 
in  this  Affair,  and  indeed  in  the  Sequel 
he'll  ftill  find  their  Ufe  : Thofe  Authors 
who  have  treated  on  the  Subjeft,  ought  to 
have  begun  with  this ; and  yet  Panvtnius^ 
who  defign'd  to  write  thereon,  was  the  on- 
ly Perfon  that  ever  thought  of  this  Method, 
and  who,  in  his  Circenfian  Games,  has  not 
only  given  us  the  Medals,  with  the  Circus 
upon  them,  but  thofe  likewife  of  T^itus  ^ 
JDomitianj  and  Alexander  Sever  us  ^ with  the 
Amphitheatre  reprefented  there;  for  the  Me- 
dal of  Gordianus  had  not  been  publilhed 
at  that  time. 

The  foremention'd  Author  has  not  given 
us  any  Medal  of  Fejpajian^  llruck  when 
that  Emperor  was  alive,  but  one  after  he 
had  been  deified ; and  'tis  not . unlikely, 
tho^  at  prefent  not  to  be  feen  : For  which 
Realbn,  fince  we  have  nothing  but  the  Re- 

^ lafc.  />.  3.  ^ Var*  lib*  y.  39. 
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mains  of  the  Amphitheatre,  I have  thought 
it  convenient,  firll  to  fliew  the  Figure  of 
the  Strudure  as  it  was  when  entire,  and 
then  to  exhibit  all  the  Medals  whereon 
it  is  found  engraven,  that  fo  by  the  Hifto- 
ry  we  may  have  Light  therein.  The  firft 
which  appears  in  the  foregoing  Plate  an- 
nexed, has,  till  now,  not  been  feen  nor  pub- 
lifiied ; that  of  Dlvus  Titus  is  preferved  in 
a great  Number  of  Colledions,  but  coined 
while  the  Emperor  himfelf  was  alive,  and 
in  the  Time  of  his  lail:  Confulate,  namely, 
the  eighth.  It  is  of  a more  than  common 
Size,  infomuch  that  it  might  be  reckoned  a 
Medalion,  if  its  Bulk  was  altogether  fuffi- 
cient,  but  in  EfFed  it  is  a Degree  fmaller 
than  fome  of  the  largeft  Medals  ^ as  to  its 
being  genuine,  that  I think  is  out  of  doubt, 
and  may  be  an  Unic,  for  what  we  know  as 
yet : "Tis  in  the  Poffeffion  of  the  noble 

Chriliin  Martinelli  at  V'enlce^  to  whofe 
Bounty  the  Learned  are  greatly  indebted. 
The  fecond  Medal  of  Titus j notwithftanding 
Tis  very  rare,  yet  ftill  is  lefs  curious  than 
the  others,  tho'  the  Original  thereof,  as  is 
here  reprcfented,  and  in  my  own  Goliedion, 
is  exceedingly  rare,  as  being  fomewhat  lar- 
ger than  the  others,  and  of  Lead.  ' A cer- 
tain Perfon,  who  has  the  greateft  Skill  in 
thefe  Things  of  aily  in  this  Age,  in  the 
Eftimate  he  made  of  a Cabinet  of  Medals 
(not  with  Delign  to  make  a Piirchafe  of 

them, 
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them,  but  meerly  for  the  Information  of 
the  Proprietor)  valued  this  one  as  being 
much  more  curious  and  rare  than  any  other 
found  of  a different  Metal.  The  firft  and 
infallible  Proof  of  its  being  genuine,  is  its 
Lightnefs,  in  Comparifon  with  the  like 
Quantity  of  modern  Lead ; the  fecond,  is 
the  inimitable  Ruft  thereon  5 to  this  Ruft 
we  ought  chiefly  to  attribute  its  Conferva- 
tion,  a thing  uncommon  in  Lead  really  an- 
tique : And  befides,  becaule  the  Medal  is 
not  quite  fo  light  as  others  are.  I have  a 
Mithridates  of  Lead  incredibly  light ; but 
as  to  that  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  "tis 
plain,  that  the  Evaporation  thereof  has 
partly  been  hindered  by  the  Ruft.  The 
other  three  Medals  are  in  the  Mujleum  of 
the  great  Duke,  where  Purely  there  is  the 
moft  elegant  and  beft  chofen  Colledlion  that 
is  to  be  feen  any  where ; and  in  which  like- 
wife  is  the  fecond  Medal  we  mentioned  of 
but  not  that  of  Vefpajtan^  nor  others, 
of  which  they  bcaft. 

Seignor  Baftiano  Bumchi^  the  Keeper  of 
that  Treafure,  has  greatly  afiifted  our 
Defign,  and  is  a Perfon  no  lefs  to  be 
commended  for  Knowledge  than  Civility. 
Some  People,  I doubt  not,  will  wonder 
why  I have  exhibited  thefe  Medals  only, 
and  not  others , fo  frequently  to  be 
feen  in  Books,  for  no  lefs  than  eleven  of 
the  like  kind  has  Mezzabarba  publilhed : 

But 
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But  'tis  moft  undoubtedly  certain,  that  ex- 
cept  thole  live  already  mentioned,  'tis  very 
difficult  to  find  the  Amphitheatre  on  any 
Medal  really  genuine,  fince  hitherto  the  o- 
thers,  by  which  this  Matter  is  pretended  to 
be  illuftrated,  are  either  Counterfeits,  or  have 
been  miftaken  by  People,  who  pretend  to 
fee  Amphitheatres  where  in  reality  there  are 
none.  I have  oblerved  in  fome  Authors, 
who  go  into  the  other  extreme,  that  becaufe 
of  the  many  fpurious  Coins  handed  about, 
Ibme  of  which  are  even  in  famous  Colledb 
ons,  they  doubt  of  the  whole,  and  believe 
that  the  Amphitheatre  is  not  all  to  be  feen 
upon  any  antique  Coin.  But  * Rafaele  di  VoU 
terra  [who  lived  in  an  Age  before  this  a- 
bominable  Praftice  of  falfifying  Medals  be- 
gan] affirm'd,  that  he  had  feen  the  Repre- 
fentation  of  the  Amphitheatre  on  feveral 
Antique  Coins  and  indeed  thele  exhibited 
here,  have  pall  the  Cenfure  of  the  greateft 
Critiques  in  Medals  of  any  we  know..  The 
four  already  mentioned,  at  Florence-,  have 
been  approved  and  regiftred  by  Vaillant  as 
genuine.  The  lecond  is  reckon'd  pretty 
good,  the  third  inconteftable,  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  Ruft  on  the  Surface,  which 
is  almoft  of  a black  Colour  ^ of  imitating  this 
perfeftly,  the  Falfifyers  have  not  as  yet  found 
out  the  Secret.  The  other  two  demonllrate, 
that  Arts  were  at  that  time  in  decay:  in 

them  is  the  Piazza,  or  open  Place  feen,  and 
^ Comm.urb.  l.  6.  R ^ 
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a Man  in  the  Attitude  of  fighting  with  a wild 
Beaft.  In  the  other  a Bull,  together  with  a 
certain  kind  of  Animat,  with  a Man  on  his 
back,  which  according  to  my  Draught,  is 
not  an  Elephant,  as  Ibme  have  exprefled 
it.  The  laft  is  a Medalion , publilhed 
from  the  lame  Original,  and  celebrated  by 
5 Spanheim,  One  larger,  and  better  pre- 
ferved,  is  faid  to  be  in  the  famous  Trealure 
of  Cardinal  Alexander  Albanu  who,  on  ac- 
count of  the  noble  Ambition  he  has  to  en- 
courage every  kind  of  Learning,  did  moll 
courteoufly  fend  me  a Drawing  thereof ; but 
I cannot  enrich  thefe  Sheets  with  it,  by  rea- 
fon  that  the  Paffes  being  Ihut  up  on  account 
of  the  fear  of  Contagion,  Copies  of  the  faid 
Drawing  have  more  than  once  mifearried. 
The  Medal  of  Alexander  Severus  has  two 
Figures  reprefented  on  it,  in  the  Aftion  of 
going  into  the  Amphitheatre,  one  third  part 
of  their  Body  appearing  on  the  Outfide  of 
the  Entry,  feeming  to  guard  it,  and  this 
part  of  it  is  a little  defaced  by  Age  5 yet  it 
gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the  Figure  re- 
prefents  a Hercules,  And  indeed  by  the 
Colojfus  on  the  Medalion,  it  does  in  effeft 
appear  to  be  that  God  with  a Club  in  his 
hand,  tho'  not  very  perfectly  reprefented  in 
the  engraving. 

Another  Medalion  of  Gordian  deferibed 
by  Bonarotti,^  fhews  a Circus  in  Heraclea 
of  Bontusy  in  which  is  a Statue  of  Hercu^ 

5 Vijf.  ^ 
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les.  I have  called  ours  a Colojfusy  for  fo  it 
appears;  but  the  indifferent  Artifice  Ihewn 
in  thole  two  laft  mentioned  Coins,  hinders  us 
from  making  any  probable  Conjedures  about 
them : yet  we  cannot  pals  over  in  filence, 
the  Edifice  which  appears  upon  one  Side  of 
the  firft,  and  the  Meta  on  the  other.  Fol- 
terrano  took  them  for  two  Fountains,  but 
indeed  we  cannot  eftablilh’  any  thing  as  a 
Truth  in  thefe  Matters.  The  one  has  been 
by  the  Antiquaries  commonly  referred  to,  as 
the  Meta  Sudans,  which  Place  they  call  that 
Fragment  of  a Wall  remaining  near  the  Am- 
phitheatre at  Romey  where  they  believe  there 
was  a Fountain.  The  Figure  le'en  on  the  Me- 
dal we  are  now  delcribing,  is  certainly  very 
like  that  on  the  Reverie  of  a Coin  of  Titus 
. with  the  eighth  Confulate ; and  yet  I cannot 
_ conclude  this  for  certain,  more  elpecially 
fince  ViElor  and  Rufus  place  the  MetaSu- 
dans  in  a Situation  remote  from  the  Amphi- 
theatre. We  muftadd,  that  in  the  Chronic 
ca  of  Caffiodorus,  the  Meta  Sudan s is  rec- 
koned among  the  principal  and  moft  famous 
Edifices  at  Rome:  By  this  it  appears  to  have 
been  fomething  very  confiderable;  being 
likewile  enumerated  among  thofe  Fabriefcs 
built  or  reftored  in  the  ninth  Confulate  of 
T>omitian : and  if  erected  then,  "tis  certain 
it  could  not  have  been  reprefented  as  a Me- 
dalof  Titus,  And  if  repaired,  ^we  ought 
not,  I think,  to  believe  it  was  built  fo  very 
foon  after.  E 2 Bofius 
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Bojius  and  Arrtnghi  cite  the  written  Ads 
of  St.  Reftitutus^  in  which  the  Meta  Su* 
dans  is  mentioned,  without  telling  where  it 
flood.  Sometimes  they  find  this  Medal  with 
a Figure  at  the  Top  of  the  Pillar  inftead  of 
a Lilly.  But  with  regard  to  Pillars  placed 
over  it,  like  a double  Portico  which  are 
feen  on  the  Reverfe  of  the  Medal,  no- 
thing has  as  yet  been  faid  on  that  Head. 
The  vulgar  Prejudice  which  People  have, 
that  the  Medal  has  two  feparate  Buildings 
reprelented  upon  it,  and  which  Ibmctimes 
feem  really  fo,  afforded  me  feveral  Conjec- 
tures about  them.  Firft,  I thought  the  Struc- 
ture very  much  refembled  the  Bafilic£y  like 
that  of  Baulus  ^yEmilius  which  we  have 
in  the  Confular  Medals,  and  makes  it  evi- 
dent, that  thofe  were  publick  and  fumptu- 
ous  Portico  s,  where  the  Citizens  met  to  con- 
fer about  Affairs ; and  yet  I had  a Sulpicion, 
that  rather  People  of  the  greateft  Note,  when 
the  Sun  was  moil  Icorching,  might  perhaps 
have  retired  fometimes  to  thofe  Places  of 
the  Amphitheatre,  and  ordered  Ibme  Couples 
of  Gladiators  to  fight  there,  which  Con- 
jedure  feem’d  to  allude  to  a Paffage  in 
* Dio,  who  fays,  that  when  the  Sun's  Heat 
was  moft  intolerable,  inftead  of  the  Theatre 
they  made  ufe  of  the  Diribitorium,  This 
was  an  ample  and  covered  Place  which  ferved 
for  the  Rendezvous  of  the  Soldiers.  * Var^  ' 
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TO  fays,  the  Edifice  of  the  Villa  Tublica 
lerved  for  the  fame  ule.  But  this  Villa 
Tublica  is  reprefented  on  the  Coins  of  the 
Ti^idian  Family,  and  is  exaftly  like  the  E- 
difice  we  find  near  the  Amphitheatre.  Then 
I thought,  that  if  this  covered  Place  ferved 
for  a Retreat  to  thofe  who  had  a mind  to 
reft  themfelves,  after  having  flood  fo  long 
in  the  Amphitheatre,  and  then  to  return 
foon  to  their  Places ; fo  did  I imagine  that  it 
might  allb  then  have  ferved  for  People  to  re- 
frefti  themfelves  a little,  fince  it  was  efleem'd 
indecent  even  to  be  leen  to  drink  at  thofe 
publick  Games:  and  this  I learn  from  a Paflage 
in  ^ ^intilian^  where  fpeaking  of  the  Ro^ 
man  Jefls,  he  mentions  a finart  Reproof  which 
Augudus  ftnt  to  one  whom  he  perceived 
drinking  in  the  Amphitheatre,  giving  him 
to  underfland,  that  when  he  had  a mind  to 
dine,  he  would  chufe  to  go  home  to  his 
own  Houfe;  and  Lampridius  relates  it  as  a 
piece  of  great  Imprudence  in  Commodus^ 
that  he  drank  publickly  in  the  Theatres  and 
Amphitheatres.  I likewife  imagined,  that 
I might  conceive  the  Fabricfc  we  are  men- 
tioning to  have  been  one  of  thofe  Buildings 
placed  on  the  publick  Street  near  the  Colof- 
fmmy  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Spedators,  as  ^ Mar- 
tial  fays.  Or  that  I might  confider  it  as  an 
Apodyterium  or  Spoliariumy  not  in  the  Senfe 
of  Mortality,  but  where  the  Aftors  put  off 

3 Lib.  6.  4 Mar.  SpB,  Ep,  2. 
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their  ufual  Habits,  and  the  Gladiators  drcffed 
themfclves,  and  were  fitted  out  for  the  So- 
lemnity of  the  Day,  and  where  the  Pomp 
of  their  entering  the  Amphitheatre  was  or- 
dered. A Stone  found  laft  Year  near  the 
Amphitheatre  of  Capuay  and  exhibited  in 
the  new  Volume  already  mentioned,  has 
raifed  in  me  this  doubt,  becaufe  mention  is 
made  therein  of  an  Apodyterium  in  that  Si- 
tuation. 

But  finally  rejefting  all  thofe  Divifions,  I 
think  'tis  more  probable,  that  thofe  Pillars 
do  not  fhew  it  to  have  been  a different  Edi- 
fice, but  a kind  of  Veftibul^  by  the  Greeks 
called  TropyUa  or  Tr^TruXcucLy  and  ereded 
before  the  other  Building  which  was  moll 
frequented.  In  the  moll  famous  antient 
Structures,  a kind  of  outer  Building  was  very 
much  in  ufe,  as  an  Ornament  and  Defence 
to  the  principal  Entry. 

In  fome  Medals  this  Building  does  in  ef- 
fed  appear  join’d  to  the  Amphitheatre  it  felf, 
nay  the  two  laft  Coins  Ihew  the  lame  Situa- 
tion covered,  but  with  a very  different  Ap- 
pearance. Hence  ^tis  probable,  that  in 
latter  Times,  the  firft  having  fallen  down, 
the  YropyUa  had  been  rebuilt  in  another 
Form.  I was  confirm’d  in  this  Opinion,  in 
digging  up  the  Ground  before  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Verona^  correfpondent  with  the 
fame  Situation  on  the  Medal,  and  there  we 
found  large  Pieces  of  African  Marble  Pil- 
lars, 
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lars,  which  never  had  been  placed  ellewhere, 
nor  otherwile  made  ufe  of  in  the  Arena- 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  at  Capua^  in  the 
fame  Situation  before  the  Amphitheatre  there, 
Pillars  were  allb  found.  I once  law  the 
lecond  Medal,  which  had  two  Figures  placed 
upon  the  Top  of  the  Antiporta  or  Lodge ; 
but  as  they  had  been  touched  with  the  Graver, 
I did  not  regard  them.  Now  fince  we  have 
in  this  Chapter  laid  fo  much  on  Medals,  it 
will  not  be  dilagreeable,  to  ‘ the  Lovers  of 
luch  Curiolities,  to  fee  a Medal  in  every  re- 
Iped  lingular,  nay  even  an  Unic  for  what 
is  yet  known.  On  this  ,the  Front  of  a 
Building  is  reprefented,  with  Pillars  likewile 
placed  one  above  another,  with  ilblated 
Spaces  between  them. 
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Vaillant  imagined  the  Figure  here  to  be  a 
Portico,  having  among  his  Greek  Goins  ex- 
hibited a Draught  of  it  from  the  fame  Ori- 
ginal i but  in  this  he  was  miftaken,  for  be- 
fides  the  different  Idea  it  has  of  the  Face, 
and  other  Imperfections  in  the  Drawing,  it 
rather  fhews  it  to  be  a little  Frame  of  Timber 
join'd  together.  Mejfalinay  whom  in  this 
place  we  ftile  the  New  JunOy  can  be  no- 
where feen  fo  lively  in  Effigy  as  here ; and 
the  fineTafte  is  the  more  obfervable,  as  being 
on  a Greek  Medal.  It  was  flruck  in  Nicea^ . 
and  bears  the  Name  of  the  Proconful  Gellius 
Rufus  5 it  is  preferved  in  the  Treafure  of 
the  Tifani^  now  Corraro^  but  the  Public 
ought  to  acknowledge  this  curious  Piece,  as 
proceeding  from  the  Bounty  of  that  magna- 
nimous and  great  Senator  Signor  Almoroy  to 
whom  Learning  [on  account  of  his  Sump- 
tuous Library,  and  for  the  many  good  Qua- 
lities to  which  he  is  in  many  relpeds  enti- 
tled] owes  a great  deal. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

In  what  manner  it  may  be  faid^  that 
in  Rome  there  was  but  one  Amphi-- 
theatre^  and  how  long  the  life  of  it 
lafted. 

From  what  has  been  already  faid,  one 
very  important  Truth  may  be  gathered, 
namely,  That  there  was  no  other  Amphi- 
theatre at  Rome^  but  that  of  Titus  j by  which 
I mean,  a perfed  one  made  ufe  of  for  their 
folemn  Games.  For  there  is  no  Memory  of 
any  other  to  be  found  on  Medals,  nor  do 
the  Vejiigta  of  any  other  appear  in  the  Plan 
we  have  of  old  Rome : As  it  is  figured  out 
on  a Marble  Pavement  of  a Temple,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  is  preferved  in  the 
Palace  Farnefe^  and  publifhed  by  * Bellori, 
There,  indeed,  are  three  Theatres  to  be  feen. 
* Thilander  on  Vitruvius  fuppofes,  that  there 
was  too  great  an  Abundance  of  Amphitheatres 
in  Rome^znA  no  lefs  than  feven  ftone  Theatres, 
which  he  enumerates  one  by  one  5 tho*  in  rea- 
lity of  fixed  Theatres  there  were  only  three. 
He  ranges  them  in  the  following  Order : 
Firft,  that  of  CaJJius^  mentioned  by  Tater* 

* Ad  r.y.  fid  futo  fro 

Clllus^ 


* K(mA,  1673. 
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cuius j which  is  much  anterior  to  the  Amphi- 
theatres, or  indeed  to  Theatres  of  Stone  ei- 
ther ; nor  was  that  Fabric  ever  finilh'd.  He 
places  like  wile  that  oi  Caligula^  which  was 
an  unfinifli’d  Amphitheatre  too,  and  of  wood, 
as  was  that  of  Nero.  The  other  of  Corne- 
lius Balbus  was  a Theatre.  That  of  Clau-- 
diuSy  mentioned  by  Suetonius^  was  neither 
a Theatre  nor  Amphitheatre.  The  Theatre 
of  Efquilinus^  Bhilander  and  others  lay, 
is  fpoke  of  by  Martial  ^ but  he  only 
mentioned  a Water-Theatre,  in  the  Street 
called  the  Suburra^  which  Father  3 T>onatiy 
with  very  good  Realbn,  doubts  if  it  was  any 
thing  elfe  but  a Fountain  in  form  of  a 
Theatre.  Finally,  Philander  reckons  that 
built  by  TrajaUy  in  the  Campus  MartiuSj 
to  have  been  an  Amphitheatre,  but  very  loon 
deftroy'd  by  his  Succeffor  Hadrian.^  of  which 
Sparticmus  makes  mention.  A late  ^ Col- 
leftor  of  Antiquities,  has  likewife  reckoned 
that  of  Trajan  to  have  been  one  of  the  Am- 
phitheatres of  Rome:  I. own  he  might  with 
Ibmc  ftiadow  of  realbn  be  of  that  opinion, 
fince  ^ Taufanias  calls  it,  A great  Theatre^ 
round  in  every  Tart.  And  yet  becaule  it 
was  a Strufture  not  of  a very  common  fort, 
is  there  any  realbn  why  it  Ihould  be  called 
a Theatre  ? In  thofe  times  they  had  not  yet 

5 Rom(t  vet.  c.io,  4 Montfmcon  c.  3.  lyS. 
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begun  to  confound  the  Names  of  tliofe  Build- 
ings  one  with  the  other;  but  why  Ihould  it 
be  called  a Theatre,  not  only  by  ‘Paufa- 
nias,  but  Spartianus  alfo,  who  in  the  fame 
Life,  when  it  occurs,  calls  the  Amphitheatre 
by  its  ovyn  proper  Name  ? But  we  Ihall,  in 
another  place,  give  a more  certain  proof  of 
this,  and  Ihew  what  Icind  of  a Theatre  that 
of  Trajan  was.  Our  prefent  defign  is  not 
to  treat  of  all  thole  which  really  were  never 
Amphitheatres,  but  of  that  o^'Statili'UsTauTUs 
and  the  Cajirenjian  one,  as  we  hear  they  are 
mentioned  by  ViHor  and  Rufus  in  the  De— 
feription  they  have  left  us  of  the  fourteen 
Regions  of  Rome,  wherein  mention  is  made 
of  three  Amphitheatres. 

With  regard  to  that  of  Taurus,  we  have 
already  flievvn  how  very  incorifiderable  it 
was,  even  when  firft  built,  and  how  after- 
wards it  was  burnt  down  in  Nero’s  Time, 
the  Ruins  and  Name  thereof  being  fubfift- 
ing,  were  the  Caufe  why  ViBor  hss  men- 
tioned them  I For  we  cannot  believe,  that 
the  Edifices,  and  the  Things  fpoke  of  by 
him,  were  all  remaining  entire  and  in  ule 
in  his  time.  As  to  the  Caflrenfian  one,  we 
have  realbn  to  believe,  that  it  was  ftill  lefi 
confiderable  than  the  other,  feeing  no  where 
clfe  mention  is  made  of  it.  There  were 
Emperors,  'tistrue,  who  to  gratify  the  ‘ Pr^ 

• Dio,  lib.  54.  cy  TQti 
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torian  Soldiers,  Ibmetimes  caus’d  Gladiatory 
Games  to  be  performed  in  their  Quarters,  oi 
vfhich  y^ugujius  gave  Example;  and  there 
was  a Imall  Amphitheatre  erefted  perhaps 
by  Tiberius^  who  in  Perfon  attended  thej 
CaJlrenJianG?LmtSy  and  where,  'tis  reported, 
that  he  ftiot  a wild  Boar  with  an  Arrow; 
yet  as  he  was  no  Admirer  of  publick  Shows, 
^tis  more  credible  that  this  was  the  Work  of 
® Claudius^  who  likewile  exhibited  Gladia- 
tory Combats  in  the  Praetorian  Quarters  every 
Year.  But  as  the  Strufture  was  of  fmall  Im- 
portance, itdeftrv’d  not  to  be  mention'd  by 
Writers. 

That  Ruin  of  Brick,  and  not  of  Stone, 
which  appears  within  the  Walls  of  Rome^ 
near  the  Monaftery  of  Santa  Croce  in  Geru- 
falemmey  is  to  this  day  believed  to  be  the 
Remains  of  that  Amphitheatre ; the  Know- 
ledge of  which  Particular  we  owe  entirely 
to  ^anvinius^  who  has  Ihewn  it  in  his  Map 
of  RomCj  and  in  his  Book  of  Circenfian 
Games  thereby  corrected  the  Errors  of  le- 
veral  other  Authors.  And  indeed,  from  what 
remains  thereof,  we  may  ftill  conjecture  that 
the  interior  part  was  of  Wood : and  as  it  has, 
ever  fince  Aurelian\  time,  been  built  up 
within  the  Walls  of  Rome^  and  made  ufe  of 
there  as  a Bulwark  ; we  may  thereby  know 
how  long  it  is  fince  the  ufe  of  it  has  been  1 

S«.ri.42;  V,  Suet.  c.  34  47.  • In  CUudt  c.  zi. 
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laid  afide.  It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  learn  where 
that  of  Taurus  was,  fince  no  known  Re- 
mains thereof  exift  at  prefent,  nor  do  ancient 
Writers  afford  us  any  great  Light  therein. 
Tanvinius  reckons  the  Walls  of  the  Garden 
of  Spada,  in  the  Mount  Talatine^  to  be  Part 
thereof,  but  they  rather  feem  to  be  the  Re- 
mains of  a Theatre  than  of  an  Amphitheatre. 
For  my  part,  be  that  as  it  will,  I am  apt 
to  believe  that  Taurus  s Fabrick  was  of  no 
very  long  Duration  i and  in  this  Opinion  I 
am  the  rather  confirm'd  from  an  Epiftle  of 
CajJiodoruSy  which  mentions  that  Building  to 
have  been  thrown  down  in  Theodorick's 
time,  and  the  Place  where  it  flood  converted 
to  a private  Ufe. 

For  we  know  that  that  King  ordered  the 
» Tower,  Circus^  and  Place  where  it  flood,  to 
be  reflored  to  two  noble  Minors,  as  having 
been  their  Fathers  Property,  and  unjuflly 
taken  from  them.  By  this  Paflage  I under- 
ftand  the  whole  as  fpeaking  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre after  it  was  ruined ; for  which  rca- 
Ibn,  the  Place  where  it  had  flood  was  then 
become  private.  The  like  I do  of  the  Tower 
which  had  been  erefted  in  a Situation  where 
Ibme  Circus  had  formerly  been  built,  and 
where  the  Ruins  only  remained.  The  Au- 
thor of  the  T>iarium  Italicum  underflood 
the  Meaning  of  thefe  Words  as  if  it  had  been 
a diftinft  Place  given  to  the  forementioned 

9 THrrUi  ClrcHSy  hcum  Am^hithatrh 
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Senatorial!  Family,  for  feeing  the  Games  in 
the  Amphitheatre,  and  a Tower  in  the  Circus 
aflign’d  over  to  them,  for  beholding  the 
Games  from  it,  which,  he  fays,  was  a great 
Honour  done  them.  But  among  fo  great  a 
number  of  Latin  and  Greek  Authors  who 
Ipcak  of  the  Circus-,  none  have  made  any 
mention  of  Towers  therein  ; and  if  there  had 
been  any,  'tis  more  likely  it  would  have 
been  allotted  to  the  common  People,  to  view 
the  Games  from  it ; fince  "tis  certain,  that 
the  Places  appointed  for  the  Senators  were  in 
the  loweft  Rank  of  all,  and  nearelt  the  Field 
of  Combat.  The  Boxes  [as  one  may  lay^ 
of  the  Circus,  were,  I own,  calla  SpeBa*- 
cula  & Fori,  but  never  Turres,  The  Seat 
of  the  Confuls,  and  thole  of  the  firft  Rank 
of  Magiftrates,  are  called  by  ' ® Livy,  Faros 
Fublicos  5 and  indeed  the  Emperor  Claudius 
affign'd  over  the  Privilege  of  fitting  in  the 
Circus  to  the  Senators  in  common,  and  not 
to  certain  Families;  and  this  Order,  as  ^^Dio 
tells  us,  wa  obferv’d  in  After-times,  lb  that 
no  particular  Perfon  could,  generally  Ipeak- 
ing,  ufurp  a peculiar  Place  to  himlelf  in  the 
Amphitheatre,  becaufe  the  Fodium  or 
Boxes,  built  all  round  the  Fabric,  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  Senatorian  Order  alone: 
The  Equites  had  their  particular  Places  allb, 
tho’  the  Seats  were  taken  up  by  the  firft 

*0  1.4.;*.  mit.  Lib. 60. 
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Comers,  provided  they  were  of  that  Order : 
Hence  it  was  that  the  Roman  Knight  al- 
ready mentioned,  whom  Auguftus  gave  to 
underjftand,  that  when  he  had  a mind  to 
dine,  he  would  go  home  to  his  own  Houle, 
fent  that  Emperor  this  Anlwer;  fays  he, 
So  you  may-,  fince  yon  need  not  fear  lojtng 
your  Seat,  By  which  it  appears,  that  when 
they  left  their  Seats,  others  might  take  pot 
feffion  of  them.  Promifcuous  fitting  was  af- 
terwards in  ufe  on  the  Palchal  Days,  be- 
caufe  publick  Shows  were  not  exhibited  then; 
for  on  all  Feftivals  and  folemn  Days  they 
were  exprellly  prohibited  by  * ^ Valent inian* 
The  Context  does  likewife  Ihew,  that  they 
difputed:  about  the  Utility  and  the  R laces 
poffelTed  by  their  Fathers,  according  to  the 
Jus  Commune,  not  de  Honorificentia:  So 
that  I think  with  much  Probability,  we  may 
conjecture  that  here  it  is  fpoken  of  the  Si- 
tuation of  Amphitheatre,  demolilhed 

at  that  time,  and  of  a Tower  which  took 
its  Name  from  a Circus  which  formerly  had 
flood  in  that  Place ; and  fo  we  read  in  an 
ancient  * ^ Chronica  of  the  Bilhops  of  Reri- 
gord,^  cited  by  du  Cange ^ how  a certain  Perlbn 
in  the  Rlace  of  the  Arena  built  a Tower. 

The  common  Language  of  both  Chriftian 
and  Pagan  Writers  makes  it  evident,  that 
one  only  Amphitheatre  w^as  in  ufe  at  Rome, 

la  1.6  f.  3.  13  Cod.  Th.  1. 1^.  t.y. 
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and  had  that  Denomination  given  it,  none 
being  diftinguillied  by  any  particular  Epi- 
thet, and  when  they  commonly  exprefs,  that 
the  Amphitheatre  was  repaired^  he  was 
led  into  the  Amphitheatre^  the  Games  were 
exhibited  in  the  Amphitheatre^  &c.  with- 
out meaning  any  other ; "tis  certain  that  they 
underftood  thereby  the  Amphitheatre  of  Ti- 
tus : which  plainly  Ihews,  that  there  was 
that  one  only,  fince  they  did  not  call  Tom- 
pef%  Theatre,  the  Theatre^  by  way  of  Pre- 
eminence, notwithftanding  it  was  more  fump- 
tuous  than  the  reft.  Ammianus^  Ipeaking 
of  the  Emperor  Conftans's  Entry  into  Rome^ 
mentions  the  moft  famous  Edifices  remaining 
at  that  time,  among  others,  ‘ ^ the  Amphi- 
theatre^ without  adding  any  thing  elfe,  and 
the  Theatre  of  Tompey^  in  order  to  diftin- 
guifti  it  from  the  others.  In  the  Fragments  of 
T>i0y  publiftied  by  the  great  Fulvius  Orjt- 
nus^  together  with  his  Legationes^  now  col- 
lefted  into  a Body  of  Hiftory  of  Conjlan- 
tinus  Torphyrogenitus^  we  read  of  feveral 
Prodigies  [for  liich  they  believe  them]  one 
of  which  happened  in  the  Beginning  of 
Macrinuss  Reign.  Among  the  others,  of 
Thunder  which  fell  on  the  Top  of  the  Am- 
phitheatre, and  where  fuch  a ftubbornCon- 
flagration  enfued,  that  neither  by  the  Water 
pour’d  thereon  like  Rivers,  nor  the  vaft  Rain 
which  fell  at  that  Time,  could  it  be  extin- 
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guiflied,  " ^ the  Water  and  the  Rain  drying 
up  Jo  fafi^  by  the  Violence  of  the  Flames 
from  Heaven,  that  the  Arnphitheatre  it 
felf  was  damaged  all  round,  infomuch  that 
for  many  Tears^  publick  Shews  and  Gladia- 
tory  Combats  were  performed  in  the  Circus. 

This  Paflage  alone  confirms  ail  I aim  at, 
becaufe  it  Ihews,  that  this  muft  have  been 
the  Amphitheatre  of  Titus^  there  being  no 
other  in  which  they  could  exhibit  the  Games 
in  the  mean  time,  fince  they  were  obliged  to 
bring  the  Gladiators  into  the  Circus, 

We  may  likewifeobferve,  from  the  Words 
juft  now  cited,  and  by  the  whole  Paffage, 
that  notwithftanding  that  great  Conflagration, 
the  Amphitheatre  was  however  not  confumed, 
like  that  of  Taurus^  mentioned  by  the  fame 
F)iop.%  it  would  feem  to  read  in  xhffatin  Ver- 
fion,  which  very  injudicioufly  renders  it  de^ 
flagravit  s but  as  it  may  be  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved,  by  the  Fire  that  was  kindled  from 
above,  the  inner  Side,  and  the  Things  ap- 
pertaining thereto,  were  only  confumed,  tho' 
there  is  no  doubt  but  other  Parts  of  the 
Building  fuffered  allb. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I think  proper 
to  add,  for  corroborating  what  I have  al- 
ready laid,  and  what  1 am  elfewhere  to 
prove,  from  the  Subftance  of  this  Paffage, 
and  it  is  this;  that  by  mending  the  Text,  and 

AVTO  TjVTO  >JL0V0yM.~ 
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Changing  only  four  Letters,  I read  the  Word 
Orjinus  and  Leunclavius  in  his 
fine  Edition  of  T)io,  write 
^but ‘Without  any  meaning  at  all;  hence  it  is, 
that  the  Verfion  in  the  fecond,  neither  a- 
grees  with  it  felf,  nor  reads  well ; Altquid 
tamen  ex  ea  parte  manfit  integrum^  unde 
Spe£iacula  Gladiatorum  multis  in  Stadia 
deinceps  annis  edit  a fuerunt ; not  Aliquid^ 
I lay,  but  the  Building  it  felf,  viz,,  the  Amphi- 
theatre ; not  ex  ea  parte y but  in  parte  ; not 
tamen,,  which  is  not  to  be  found  there,  and 
confounds  the  Senle  ; above  all,  it  mull  not 
be  read  manfit  Integrum-,  becaufe  it  would 
not  be  well  deduced  from  thence,  that  there- 
fore they  could  not  exhibit  the  Shews  any 
more  there ; but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
fpoiled,  which  might  well  follow,  that  there- 
fore they  were  obliged  for  many  Years  to  make 
ufe  of  the  Circus,  The  worthy  Ecclefiaftic 
Nicola  Falcone y who  lately  has  done  honour 
to  Rome^y  having  brought  to  light,  tranflated 
and  illuftrated,  many  Parts  oSF)io,  which  had 
never  been  feen  before ; I fay, of that  great 
Hiftorian,  every  Paragraph  of  whom,  with 
regard  to  the  Roman  Hiftory,  is  a Treafure. 
This  Gentleman,  FalconCy  perhaps  knowing 
that  in  this  Place  *^iyiv%^y  fuperfuit-,  can- 
not run  well,  has  wrote  it  but 

that  would  methinks  agree  rather  worle  >vith 
the  Author’s  meaning,  fignifying,  they  ad- 

17  P.  of  900. 
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ded  i whereas  the  Senfe  here  requires  to  be 
read,  they  deftroyed^  or  demolilhed. 

How  long  the  Ufe  of  Amphitheatres  re- 
mained at  Romcy  cannot  be  eafily  determined; 
the  firft  Laws  enafted  againft  all  kind  of 
bloody  Games,  began  in  Conjfantine's  Time, 
and  in  the  Year  325,  Gladiators  were  ex- 
preflly  forbid : not  only  thofe  of  the  Volun- 
teers of  that  Profeflion  were  included,  but 
the  Combats  of  the  preft  ones  allb ; the  laft 
of  whom,  inftead  of  fighting,  were  condemned 
to  the  Mines,  and  yet  the  forelaid  Combats 
continued  for  a long  Time ; that  Law’,  per- 
haps, regarding  only  thole  in  the  Eaft.  As 
to  this,  we  have  the’  Authority  of  Sozomen^ 
which  we  lhall  very  foon  produce. 

In  the  lame  Age,  Conftantme  publilhed 
another  Decree  againlt  them,  as  did  like- 
wife  HonoriuSy  tho"  under  the  Reign  of  the 
latter  they  ftill  continued  at  Rome.  For 
which  Reafon  Rrudentius  in  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  Age,  warmly  exhorted  that 
Emperor  to  extirpate  them,  which  he  after- 
wards did.  The  firft  Step  he  took  to  this, 
was  to  banifti  thofe  fighting  People  out  of 
the  Country;  and  this  chieflv  for  an  Acci- 
dent which  happened^and  is  related  by  Theo* 
doret  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory.  A cer- 
tain Perfon,  called  Telemachus by  Profellion 
a Monk,  who  came  from  the  Eaft,  happened 
on  fome  folemn  Day  to  go  into  the  Am  phi- 
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theatre,  where  he  began  to  endeavour  all 
he  could  to  hinder  the  Combatants  from  fight- 
ing : this  unexpefted  Incident  fo  enraged  the 
Speftators,  that  without  further  ado,  ruftiing 
on  him,  they  tore  him  to  pieces ; for  which, 
fays  our  Author,  and  Sozomen  alfo  relates 
the  fame,  the  Romans  were  for  the  firft  time 
forbid  fuch  Games.  'Tis  true,  notwithftand- 
ing  this,  they  did  not  want  Amphitheatrical 
Games  among  them,  and  fierce  ones  too ; but 
fuch  were  only  performed  by  wild  Beafts. 

Cicero  in  feveral  places  diftinguiihes  the 
Gladiators  from  thcBeftiarii^  called  Hunters, 
or  Venatores  Ar^narii,  As  to  this,  fee  Bul^ 
linger^  who  has  treated' largely  on  this  Head. 
2-0  Symmachus  fays,  that  any  Feaft,  tho’ 
ever  fb  fumptuous,  was  not  at  all  reliflied, 
if  the  braveft  of  thefe  Befiiarii  did  not  fight. 
The  various  and  furprifing  Ways  by  which 
they  engaged  with  the  wild  Bealls,  the  Dex- 
terity, the  Addrefs,  and  the  Inftruments  they 
made  ule  of  on  that  Occafion,  may  particu- 
larly be  gathered  from  Ibme  Paflages  in  Ter-- 
tullian^ . Vopifctis  and  Rrudentius  i but  a- 
boveall,  from  thatEpiftie  of  CaJJiodoruSy 
who  defcribes  them  accurately,  and  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  Figures  repre- 
fented  in  the  two  ^ ‘Ditticiy  publilhed  by  R. 

^9  Soz.  1.  5'.  c.  8.  cfi  Pafuccioii  to  ts  v rav 

fJLovQfjAysiJV  S/\u6m  6ia.  ilevert,  2,0  circ.  1.  Ep,  5-9.  21 
lib.  5".  4z. 

Wi7ether  the  Author  mems  Dyptics,  is  a ,^ueJlion,ftnce  he  up 
termards  mentions  Eigures  reprefented  in  them:  perhaps  the 
Word  is  deriv’d  from  cTe/X®*  • 
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Viltemius^  where  Ibme  of  thefe  Entertain- 
ments are  feen  exprelTed. 

In  the  time  of  Symmachus^  there  was  a 
Tax  laid  on  the  Animals  allotted  for  the 
Games,  namely,  a fortieth  Tart  5 the  which 
appears  in  that  place,  where  he  complains, 
**  that  they  made  thofe,  poifelfed  of 
Dignities,  pay  that  Tax  alfo,  fince  it  ought 
only  to  fall,  he  fays,  on  the  trading 
People.  If  we  believe  Theophanes , a- 
bout  the  End  of  the  fifth  Age,  the  Empe- 
ror Anafiafitis  prohibited  the  fighting  with 
wild  Beafts  alfo ; but  the  two  forementioned 
'Dittici  Ihew  us  bloody  Battels  of  wild 
Beafts  at  Conjl  ant  inop  le,  in  'the  time  of  the 
Anajiajius^  who,  together  with  Aga- 
pit  us  ^ was  Oriental  Gonful,  namely  in  the 
Year  517.  At  Rome  in  5 19,  we  find  there 
were  the  fame  kind  of  Shews:  Entaricus 
Cillica  having  on  occafion  of  being  made 
ConftiJ,  exhibited  them  in  the  Amphitheatre  in 
afolemn  Manner,  caufing  a Number  of  wild 
Beafts  from  Africa  to  be  brought  thither  on 
purpofe,  of  which  Senatorius  in  his  Chronica 
makes  mention,  informing,  that  in  his  time 
they  began  to  wear  out  of  ule,  yet  they 
continued  in  the  523^  Year,  Annicius  Max^ 
imus  having  exhibited  them  in  his  Confii- 
late.  The  fame  CaJJiodonis  defcribing 
them,  ufes  this  Expreflion,  That  Eeoph 
went  with  Eleafure  to  fee  what  Human 

L.  S'  S9>  Var.  1.  5*.  42. 
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Nature  eight  to  have  looked  upon  with 
Horror, 

We  mufl:  not  pafs  over  in  filence  that  o- 
ther  ule  made  of  the  Amphitheatre  j name- 
ly, for  puniihing  Criminals  : of  this  we  have 
manyTcftimonies  inWriters,  and  that  both  the 
Theatre  and  Circus  were  alfb  ufed  for  the 
fame  Purpofe.  Suet c, tins  fpeaks  of  a 

certain  Criminal,  who  was  whippd  in  all 
the  Theatres ; and  Thilo  mentions,  that  ano- 
ther was . burned  alive  in  the  Hippodromus. 
Suidas  Ipeaks  of  a third,  who  underwent 
the  fame  Puniihment.  Nay,  LaBantius  ex- 
claims bitterly  againft  the  People’s  taking 
pleafure  in  fuch  kind  of  Executions  ; a 
Cufiom  which  very  often  made  the  Am- 
phitheatres confecrated  with  the  Blood  of 
Martyrs,  who  were  reckoned  Malefadors 
by  the  Tagans ; for  at  the  Time  of  any 
general  Calamity,  the  People  ufed  to  cry 
out,  Let  the  Chriftians  be  thrown  to  the 
Lions  j as  if  from  that  Sed  all  their  Evils 
proceeded.  Thofe  who  were  expoled,  they 
fometimes  tied  fall,  in  order  to  be  devour’d 
all  at  once  : at  others,  allowed  ’em  to  ftruggle 
and  fight  with  them,  in  order  to  prolong 
the  horrid  Entertainment.  The  Cufiom  af 
fo  of  making  Priibners  of  War  fight  one 
with  another  like  Gladiators  [of  which  Han- 
nibal fhew’d  an  Example  in  the  Roman 
J?rifoners]  lafted  at  leaft  to  the  End  of  the 

H Au^rc.  4y.  5?  Ten.  Ap.  cap.  40. 
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fourth  Age.  SymmachuSj  fpeaking  of  the 
Saxons  and  Sarmata-,  fays,  they  prefented 
thcmlelves  like  Gladiators.  However,  in 
the  fixth  Century  the  Amphitheatrical  Games 
were  quite  left  off.  JufHniany  as  we  learn 
from  Trocopius^  baniflied  them  all  out  of 
Conftantinople^  and  the  other  Cities  of  the 
Eaft.  Nor  indeed  after  that  Century  do 
we  find  any  more  mention  made  of  them 
even  in  Italy ; at  which  Time  the  great 
Amphitheatre  of  Titus  was  rendered  ule- 
lefs;  quite  abandoned,  and  liable  to  the 
Injuries  of  Men  and  Weather.  It  was  in- 
deed unlucky  for  that  Fabrick,  that  by 
the  Decreafe  of  the  Inhabitants,  the  Part 
of  the  City  contiguous  to  it,  became  defo- 
late and  uninhabited,  and  for  many  Ages 
reckoned  like  the  Country.  But  this  much 
is  fufficient  with  regard  to  the  Amphitheatre 
in  Romes  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  the 
others  out  of  that  City. 
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^1  "'HE  Maxim  of  the  Romans  being  to  || 
^ people  the  World  with  Colonies  of  ® 
their  own  Citizens,  the  Privilege  of  being  S 
a Roman  Citizen  produced  this  Effcd  on  I 
the  other  People  ; namely.  To  transform  J 
thofe  who  enjoyed  it  like  wife  into  Romans  \ 
alfb,  whereby  the  Diverfions  of  that  Na-  J 
tion  became  likewife  Univerfal.  , 1 

In  one  Afinius  Rollio^  Epiftles, we  learn,  | 
that  even  in  " Tullfs  time  Gladiators  and  J 
Wild  Beafts  were  in  ufe  in  • Spain,  In  the  | 
Reign  of  NerOj  fuch  Shews  were  given  by  1 
the  Tr^fides^  or  Governors  of  Provinces;  I 
? Tacitus  tells  us>  that  he  prohibited  that  J 
Cuflom.  Other  Cities  and  People  were  like-  • I 
wile  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  Edifices  J 
among  them,  wherein  their  famous  Games  J 
might  be  feen  with  advantage  : And  in-  f 

deed  in  ieveral  places  there  was  an  Emula- 
tion  for  having  an  Amphitheatre,  nay,  if  j 
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the  Roman  Empire ; H] 

mark  that  is  made  here^  is  to  conji-  M’ 
der  how  it  was  in  Greece.  wm 
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ye  were  to  relate  the  ViilgarOpinion,  and  what 
lye  find  written  in  perhaps  a thoufand  Books, 
^hatFabrick  was  the  moft  frequented  of  any 
n all  the  Parts  of  the  Roman  Empire ; in- 
bmuch  that  every  City  had  one  to  adorn  it. 
|,Sfay,  it  has  been  reckoned  a piece  of  Un- 
■cindnels  in  the  Writers  of  particular  Hiftories, 
f they  have  not  made  a Prefent  of  an  Am- 
phitheatre to  their  native  Country,  elpecially 
|[ince  they  could  give  it  with  lb  fmall  an 
Expence.  And  this  the  rather,  fince  all  thole 
learned  Men  have  ^ Ltpfius  for  their  Leader, 
who  affirms,  that  they  were  commonly  to  be 
feen  in  all  the  Provinces,  where  likewile 
were  feveral  Theatres,  Stadia^  and  Circus's^ 
and  that  it  was  a rare  thing,  if  in  any  Co- 
lony or  Municipium  fuch  Fabricks  were 
not  to  be  found.  This  Chimera  in  our  time 
has  daily  gained  ground,  infomuch,  that 
we  read  in  the  late  Collection  of  ^ Antiqui- 
ties delineated,  that  not  only  every  City  had 
its  Amphitheatre:,  but  that  whereas  ^ Rome^ 
the  Metropolis  of  the  World,  and  the  na- 
tive Country  of  fuch  Wonders,  had  proper- 
ly fpeaking,  but  one  Amphitheatre ; yet  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  the  City  of  Autun  in 
Burgmdy^  like  Plants  which  bud  forth, 
there  might  have  been  many. 

3 Cap.  I,  Crebm  admodum  in  Frovinciis.  4 Montf.  1.  5. 
p‘  2f9.  ^ P.  261.  In  Agro  Augufio-Dunenfi  plurima  Am- 

phitheatra  Solo  pme  viftintur. 
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But  as  I am  my  felf  of  a quite  contrary 
Opinion,  I do  pofitively  aflTert,  that  no  Edi- 
fice whatlbever,  was  fo  uncommon  and  rare 
as  this;  nay,  that  very  few  Cities  had  a 
fixed  Amphitheatre  in  them,  the  Truth  of| 
which  I fhall  be  at  no  fmall  pains  to  evince  :| 
Firft,  As  being  very  necelTary  in  treating  on| 
the  Subjeft  of  Amphitheatres  in  general;?! 
and  next.  That  I may  be  able  thereby  tofl 
clear  up  the  many  Miftakes  of  thole,t| 
who  in  treating  on  other  Things,  are  mifled?f 
by  this  common  and  falle  Suppofition. 

The  firft  Proof  for  the  Truth  of  my  Af-'| 
fertion,  may  appear  plain  to  the  Eyes  of  all;  i 
thofe  who  have  rightly  confidered  the  Re-i 
mains' of  the  Amphitheatres  of  Rome  and 
Veronay  and  where  'tis  eafy  to  be  proved, 
that  the  one  was  the  moft  fuperb  Structure  ! 
of  any  of  which  the  Romans  could  have  | 
an  Idea,  and  of  fuch  Architefture  and  Bulk,  • i 
that  many  Cities  could  not  poffibly  be  fur*-  ' 
niftied  with  the  Materials  necelTary  for  its  E- 
reclion  ; the  whole  Roman  Power  having 
never  brought  it  to  its  Perfection,  even  in' 
the  Time  of  Vefpafian:  and  notwithftanding' 
Rome^  that  little  World,  had,  2isVitruvius' 
tells  us,  feven  Circiy  befides  the  Circus 
Maximus^  yet,  as  we  have  already  Ihewn, 
one  only  Amphitheatre  there,  was  fit  for 
publick  Games.  Another  Proof  we  have 
for  the  Truth  of  this  Aflertion,  is  by  ot)^  | 
lerving  in  how  very  few  Places  there  are 
Remains  of  Amphitheatres  to  be  feen  at  | 

pre- 
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prefent.  Since  ’tis  certain,  that  where  aFa- 
*Drick  had  been  of  the  fame  Extent  and  Di- 
nenfion  with  that  of  Verona,  'tis  hard  to 
magine  it  fo  intirely  ruin’d,  as  that  not  lb 
nuch  as  the  leaft  Remains  ftiould  now  be 
bund  thereof;  for  the  interior  Parts  and 
.foundation  can  fcarcely  be  imagined  to  have 
5een  deftroyed  without  Hands,  and  if  de- 
noliihed  by  Hands,  it  could  not  be  done,  I 
ihink,  without  the  greateft  Difficulty  : Now 
“ince  fuch  an  Annihilation  has  not  happened 
It  Verona,  which  by  reafon  of  its  Situation 
was  more  than  any  other  City  expoled  to 
frequent  Incurfions,  to  War,  to  Changes  and 
Deftruftion,  much  lefs  then  could  the  like 
Ruin  happen  in  the  other  City,  which  had 
lot  thofe  Calamities.  To  this  I add,  that 
tis  beyond  my  Comprehenfion,  how  fuch  an 
mmenfe  Quantity  of  vaft  fblid  Iquare 
Stones,  as  that  of  an  Amphitheatre,  could  lb 
sffedually  vanilh,  or  why  in  the  other  Build- 
ings of  fuch  ancient  Cities,  the  Stones  are 
not  to  be  feen  in  plenty,  lince  no  body  has 
Purely  taken  the  Pains  to  grind  them  to 
Powder,  and  that  they  did  not  take  them 
Dut  of  the  old  Buildings,  and  make  uft  of 
them  in  the  new ; for  in  Verona  we  have 
certain  Evidences,  that  the  Stones  of  the 
I ruin’d  Part  of  the  Amphitheatre,  are  Hill 
in  the  Walls  of  the  old  Caftle,  in  the  Balement 
of  the  Wall  which  furrounds  the  Palace  of  the 
' Scalig  rSj  in  the  Bridges,  and  dilperfed  here 
I and  there  in  other  Places, 
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A Curfory  Journey  through  the  Roma\ 
Provinces,  might  give  a more  certain  Proo 
for  confirming  this  Fact ; and  I would  glad 
ly  know,  in  the  firft  place,  what  Country 
ought  to  Have  abounded  fo  much  in  thofi 
kinds  of  Fabricks  as  Greece  ? where  the  De 
fire  for  publick  Shews  was  lb  fervent,  am 
where  the  Art  of  Building  flourilh'd  lb  ver] 
confpicuoully,  and  where  lb  great  a Plenty  o 
Marble  was  to  be  found?  And  yet  then 
were  no  Amphitheatres  in  Greece^  as  is  ma- 
nifeft  by  the  filence  of  all  Writers  therein, 
nay,  by  the  Monuments  themfelves. 

lb  that  I think  one  may  fafely  believe,  in  a 
Country  where  there  was  not  fo  much  a^ 
one  Stone  but  what  was  famous,  that  fuch 
a Building  as  an  Amphitheatre  would  furely 
not  have  remained  unknown  and  forgot. 
7aufamas^  that  accurate  Defcriber  of  Greece^ 
has  never  fo  much  as  once  named  an  Am- 
phitheatre there;  .no  more  has  ^ Tollux^ 
notwithftanding  the  latter  has  enlarged  con- 
fiderably  on  the  Subjeft  of  the  Theatre, 
On  the  contrary,  he  pofitively  denies  there 
ever  was  any  Amphitheatre  there.  The 
fame  Author  informs  us  of  two  different 
Kinds  of  Shews  in  Greece,  the  one  Gym- 
najlic,  the  other  Scenic ; and  that  the  Sta- 
dium  was  the  Place  for  the  former,  the 
Theatre  for  the  latter.  Of  the  five  different 
Sorts  of  Games  that  were  lb  famous  in  Greece, 

«L.  3.^:.  30.  . 
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lekher  the  Gladiators,  nor  the  wild  Beafts  had 
iny  part  therein,  the  which  may  be  feen  in 
:he  Anthologia^  and  in  many  other  Books 
where  mention  is  made  of  thofe  Games. 

I had  the  Curiofity  to  look  into  a Manu- 
rfcript  of  this  Anthologia^  wherein  I hoped 
lito  find  more  than  what  we  commonly  have 
in  Print : the  whole  is  wrote  by  Maximus 
^lanudes,  the  lafl:  Perfon  who  collefted 
/Greek  Epigrams ; the  Code  it  felf  is  pre- 
lerved  in  the  publick  Library  of  St.  Marky 
and  towards  the  End,  contains  thafVerfion 
of  St.  JohnsGofyd.y  in  Heroic  Verfe,  which 
jbegins  ajc/jcJiT©*,  It  was 

firftpublilhed  hf  Aldus y and  efteem’d  com- 
monly to  be  the  Work  of  NonnuSy  Author 
of  xhtG^ioniJiacs  'y  but  the  Manulcript  it  felf 
aflerted  it  to  be  oi  AmmoniuSy  thePhilofo- 
,pher  and  Rhetorician,  (pfAocro(p«  ^ 

pnTDj3@^  jxgra/SoAw,  &c.  At  the  Bottom  there- 
of we  learn,  that  it  was  v/rote  by  Maximus 
"planudeSy  at  Conftantinopley  in  the  Mo- 
naftery  of  our  Saviour,  whom  they  fur- 
name  the  Incomprehenlible,  %ap)  MoL^tjunf 

f/.ovcL^is  tS  hnjiS  l^coyc^ctyTLy^TTOAem 

’ff)  tIuJ  f/.oy7)V  t5  (TC0T7)p@^  XfK^^V  ^djjj 

A nctTccAriTrfv  eitovopicc^o^ivyiv  I Before  it,  is 
the  Anthologia  WTOte  by  the  lame  Hand  \ 
and  yet  we  have  found  no  other  Epigrams 
but  thofe  that  are  printed,  nor  had  there  been 
any,  I am  certain  we  ftiould  have  found 
j III.  ^ 8,- 
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Other  mention  made  ofAmphitheatricalGamb*  j 
than  thofe  we  know  already.  » 

There  was  therefore  no  Motive  for  build-B 
ing  Amphitheatres  in  Greece^  fince  the  Peo-ft 
pie  there  were  Strangers  to  them,  nor  indeed 
were  fuch  kinds  of  Shews  much  efteemedl^j 
in  that  Country. 

In  two  Cities  only,  and  on  a certain 
cafion,  they  were  admitted,  as  we  have  al- 1 
ready  hinted,  namely,  2X  Athens  and 
rinth.  And  as  to  their  having  been  a Marble  li 
Amphitheatre  at  Athens^  as  is  mentioned 
both  by.  ® "philander  on  Vitruvius^  and  1 
Lipjius  too ; this  perhaps  they  give  us  with-.  I 
out  any  Authority.  Herodes  the  AttiCj  I 
'tis  true,  in  his  Attempts  for  Magnificence,  I 
built  the  Athenians  two  fuch  ftately  Struc-  I 
tures,  as  had  not  then  their  Equal  in  all  the 
Roman  Empire,  as  ^ Thilojlratus  aifertsj  ; 
and  that  which  he  did  ered  of  Marble,  was 
only  a Stadium  for  the  Games  of  the  Ath^ 
teta^  and  one  Theatre : And  indeed  thofe 
who  have  fearched  diligently  among  the 
Ruins  of  that  City,  have  found  no  Veftige 
of  an  Amphitheatre  there  5 nay,  how  very 
falfe  the  Opinion  is,  that  they  had  fuch  ! 
Strudures,  may  be  gathered  from  Spar^ 
tianus-,  who  lays,  that  when  Hadrian  was 
at  AthenSy  and  being  defirous  to  celebrate 
a Combat  of  wild  Beafts,  he  gave  the 

® Vhil.  ad  1.  f . c.  f.  9 In  Vit.  Her,  Athenis  millt 
terrarnm  venationem  in  Studio  exhibuit, 
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anie  in  the  Stadium,  Moreover  ” Thilo^ 
Iratus  relates,  that  Apollonius,  in  order  to 
liflliade  the  Athenians  from  taking  delight 
n the  Combats  of  wicked  Fellows,  bought 
vith  Money,  having  been  called  to  a Coun- 
fil  held  in  the  Theatre,  told  them  plainly, 
hat  he  had  a Reluftancy  to  enter  into  a 
.^lace  polluted  with  Blood,  and  wonder’d, 
hat  ‘Dallas  did  not  abandon  the  higher  Part 
)f  the  City,  where  the  Theatre  flood;  or 
hat  Bacchus  ftiould  come  any  more  into  the 
Theatre  to  receive  Libations,  while  it  was 
contaminated  with  Murders.  There  is  allb 
i very  fine  Paflage  in  T)ion  ChryfoftomuSj 
vhere  exclaiming  againft  the  Athenians,  for 
;he  Delight  they  took  in  Gladiators,  lays, 
:hat  in  this  they  were  werfe  than  the  Co- 
mithianSy  the  latter  only  exhibiting  their 
Combats  in  an  ugly  pitiful  Valley ; whereas 
the  Athenians  did  it  in  lb  noble  a Place,  as 
that  of  the  Theatre.  Thus  does  he  decide 
the  Matter  for  ; and  by  this ’tis  plain, 

that  neither  in  that  City  nor  Athens,  was 
there  any  Amphitheatre  : nor  indeed,  becaiile 
occafionally  we  find  mention  of  thofe  kinds 
of  Games  in  Greece,  muft  w e therefore  de- 
duce their  Origin  from  thence,  as  Lipjius 
and  others  have  done. 

Since  therefore  neither  Athens  nor  Co- 
rinth had  any  Amphitheatre,  wc  may  fafe- 
ly  conclude,  that  the  leffer  Cities,  and  thole 

* * In  Vit,  jipll,  1, 4.  * * Qrat.  3 1 . 
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lels  addicted  to  thofe  Games,  were  far  from  I 
having  them.  But  this  fome  may  object  a-  1 
gainft,  becaufe  of  the  Remains  of  two  Am- 
phitheatres faid  to  be  in  Sicily y one  at  Ca-  . 
tanea,  the  other  2XSyracufe\  allowing  this,  ] 
it  is  however  certain,  that  Sicily the' 
Time  of  the  Roman  Republick,  I mean  : 
while  the  Emperors  were  in  being, 

became  like  Italy ^ both  with  regard  to  its 
Language  and  Cuftoms.  For  my  part,  I fliall 
be  fo  fair  as  not  to  conceal  one  Reafbn  which 
inclines  me  to  believe,  that  there  were  Am- 
phitheatres in  the  Illatid  of  Candia\  and 
this  I have  from  a moft  valuable  Manufcript, 
fhewn  me  by  R,  Carlo  Lodoli,  a minor 
Friar,  who,  for  the  better  fucceeding  in  the  ^ 
important  Ondertaking  he  has  in  hand,  is 
no  left  furniftied  with  proper  Talents,  than 
rare  and  learned  Materials.  In  this  Manu- 
fcript, is  an  Account  of  a large  Theatre  in 
Candiay  delineated  by  Onorio  Belli  of  Vi- 
centia^  who  went  thither  in  the  Year  15 S3,  : 
Phyfician  to  the  Proveditor-General,  and  re-  i 
maihd  there  in  that  Charader  with  great  Cre-  i 
dit.  This  Work  is  y/rote  with  Erudition  : 
and  Judgment ; nor  have  we  any  thing  in 
Print  at  all  to  be  compared  with  it  in  value. 
In  the  firft  Book,  where  he  treats  about  An-  ' 
tiquities,  he  refers  to  Infcriptions,  difcover- 
ing  at  the  fame  Time  an  admirable  Skill 
in  Architecture,  and  in  giv'ing  Plans  of  all 
luch  ancient  Edifices  as  are  not  known  to 

the 
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the  Publick ; Ibme  of  which  were  upon  a 
certain  Occafion,  which  then  interven’d,  de- 
ftroyed.  Of  thele.are  feven  Theatres,  of 
which  he  found  great  Remains  among  the 
Ruins  of  leveral  Cities;  he  lifcewife  men- 
tions feven  Amphitheatres,  of  which  he  feem'd 
to  find  Veftiges  alfo,  efpecially  two,  one  at 
Gortinay  the  other  at  Gerapitna,  He  gives 
the  Form,  and  reprefents  the  Drawing  of 
them,  in  a way  commonly  praftifed  ; name- 
ly, as  if  he  had  found  them  entire  and  per- 
fect. As  to  this  I fliall  lay  nothing,  only 
that  in  a little  time  we  lhall  Ihew  how  very 
eafy  it  is  in  defcribing  the  Remains  of  anti- 
ent  Edifices,  to  make  ule  of  one  Word  for 
another;  more  elpecially  fince  Theatres,  Am- 
phitheatres,  Circus' and  other  publick  en- 
clofed  Places,  are  for  the  moft  part  uniform 
and  like  one  another:  and  the  rather,  fince 
Theatres  were  made  with  one  entire  Circumfe- 
rence, which  we  fliall  mention  when  we 
come  to  treat  about  that  of  ^ola.  The  Am- 
phitheatre of  Gortina  he  reprelents,  as  is 
uliial,  by  a Plan  entirely  like  that  of  the  Co- 
lojfeum  of  RomCy  and  by  a double  Portico, 
and  in  the  four  Diametrical  Ways,  tho’  all 
the  Arches  were,  as  he  fays,  but  Fifty  Six. 
He  adds,  that  the  Fabricfc  was  of  Brick, 
without  any  Ornament  of  Archite61ure;  which 
Particular  can  Icarcely  be  believed  of  an  Am-» 
phitheatre,  efpecially  in  a Country  where 
the  publick  Edifices  were  of  Stone,  and  or- 
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namented  too.  He  adds,  that  this  Strudure 
was  join’d  to  the  Forum  of  the  City,  where- 
as the  Amphitheatres  were  always  without 
the  Walls.  The  other,  he  fays,  was  at  Ge^ 
rapetra,  called  at  iix^iGerapitna^  as  he  learned 
from  the  Stones  with  Infcriptions  found  there,- 
and  which  confirms  the  Opinion  of  thofe 
who  have  believed  that  Ftolemfs  Gerapetra^ 
was  the  fame  with  the  Gerapitna  of  Strabo 
and  FUny,  Our  Author  affirms,  that  the 
Amphitheatre  was  dug  between  two  little 
Hills  or  Rocks;  and  in  order  to  compleat 
the  Oval,  on  the  Points  they  had  made  fix 
Buttrefles  of  Iblid  Malbnry,  without  Orna- 
ment, between  which  were  the  Stairs.  What 
may  be  believed  from  all  this,  I know  not, 
nor  for  what  Purpofe  fuch  a Building  was 
defigned ; and . yet  lb  great  a Deference  I 
fliall  pay  to  the  Judgment  of  this  learned 
Man,  as  to  grant,  that  it  might  not  be  im- 
poflible,  but  a kind  of  Amphitheatre  might 
have  been  erefted  even  in  a Greek  City,  in 
order  to  gratify  fome  Roman  Governour  or 
another,  tho'  I own  it  was  contrary  to  the 
Grecian  Ufage.  Nor  indeed  does  it  make 
againft  my  general  Affertion,  nor  the  proper 
and  common  Cuftom  of  the  Grecians.  But 
Belli  found  greater  Remains  of  magnificent 
Buildings  among  the  Ruins  of  this  City, 
than  in  any  other  Place ; and  refers  to  an 
antient  League  or  Concracl  of  Amity  or  Friend- 
Ihip,  between  this  and  another  City  now  un- 
known, 
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known,  and  which  was  found  on  a Stone  f 
but  here  is  not  the  Place  to  mention  any 
thing  more  concerning  this  Particular. 

I remember  allb  another  Inlcription,  to 
which  the  celebrated  Father  Montfaucon 
refers  in  the  "Diarium  Italicum,  and  which 
he  faw  at  Venice^  where  is  read  ENiEPA- 
riTENH;  he  tranflates  it  in  Sacra  Vugna^ 
for  which,  he  efteems  that  the  faid  Monument 
contains  in  it  Ibmething  very  curious,  and,  by 
laying  a ftrefs  upon  fuch  an  Interpretation 
for  a Truth,  he  explains  the  whole  falfely  : 
It  being  evident,  that  in  it  there  is  not  any 
mention  made  of  a Tugna^  either  facred  or 
profane.  The  Word  is  read  ENIEPAflTTNH, 
by  which  is  underftood,  that  in  the  City  of 
Gerapitna,  and  by  the  Senate  there,  fuch  a 
Decree  was  made. 

A much  greater  Number  than  could  be 
well  imagined,  of  fuch  Remarks,  are  to  be 
feen  in  my  Arte  Critic  a Lapidaria*^  which 
I fcarcely  remember  at;  prelent,  nor  do  I 
know  what  will  be  its  Fortune. 

Vug.  74. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Search  is  made  in  the  other  Eajiern 
Parts. 

INGE,  generally  Ipealdng,  Greece  had 
|jj  no  Amphitheatre,  no  more  had  AJia : 

As  for  Aquedufts,  Temples,  Theatres,  and 
other  antique  Buildings,  ftveral  Veftiges  and 
Ruins  are  to  be  feen  in  thofe  Countries,  but 
none  of  Amphitheatres.  The  Temple  of 
Ephefus  and  many  other  Buildings,’  are  often' 
mention'd  by  Writers;  mA  AriJlideSy  in  the 
* Oration  direded  to  the  People  there,  makes 
mention  of  the  Walls,  the  Theatre,  and  the 
Porticoes  of  that  City,  as  things  which  they 
greatly  valued.  With  regard  to  the  Stadia 
and  Circi  in  thofe  Parts,  an  Account  is  given 
of  them  in  a great  number  of  Places,  but 
no  where  of  Amphitheatres. 

Any  City  of  Ajia^  which  might  ever  have 
had  fuch  Buildings,  would  not  have  neglefted 
to  advance  it  as  an  Argument  of  Preference, 
efpecially  at  the  Time  they  were  fetting 
forth  the  Nature  of  their  refpedive  Prero- 
gatives, in  the  Conteft  they  had  one  with 
■ another  for  ereding  the  Temple  to  Tiber ius\  | 
and  the  rather,  fince  an  Amjmitheatre  would  I 
have  drawn  together  a Concourfc  of  People  | 

* Or  At.  1 1.  * Annal. 
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from  other  Cities,  and  there,  would  have  been 
the  Place  of  exhibiting  their  moft  fumptuous 
public  Shews,  which  they  often  perform'd  in 
common,  and  about  which  they  had  frequent 
Dilputes.  At  this,  j^riJlideSy  in  the  fame 
Oration,  hints  5 and  the  Author  who  ^ lately 
wrote  on  this  Subjed,  has  not  taken  notice 
of'  this  Particular  : who  fays,  that  the  Title 
of  Neocore  indicates,  that  that  City  had  Am- 
phitheatres, wherein  Games  were  exhibited 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  Province ; and 
lb  we  argue  of  the  Cities  which  afpired  to 
the  Power  of  governing  the  others.  Among 
the  Buildings  ruin'd  by  the  Earthquake  in 
NicomedUy  ^ Libanius  mentions  the  ftately 
Theatre  and  CircuSy  which,  he  laid,  were 
more  Iblid  than  the  Walls  of  Babylon. 

^ the  Younger,  fpeaks  of  its  Aquedu£f^ 
and likewife  of  the  Theatre  of  Ntcea'-y  but 
none  of  them  mention  any  thing  about  an 
Amphitheatre : but  as  to  what  the  Author  fays 
about  one  at  CarthagCy  or  in  Alexandriay  in 
Antioch  or  Conftantinoyle^  I am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  there  was  no  fixed  Amphi- 
theatre at  neither  of  thofe  Places.  ^ AlipiuSy 
St.  Auguftine  s Fxitnd  [while  he  remain'd  at 
CarthagCy  where  cruel  Diverfions  were  not 
ufed,  but  thole  which  were  vain  and  entire- 
ly fuited  to  Pleafure]  was  debauch'd  with 

• s Scien.des  Med.  c.  f.  4 Or  at.  6.  s Lib.  lo.  f Aug. 

Conf.  L.6.  c.  7.  Cathaginenfiumt  c^uibus  Nugatoria  fervent. 
Spehacula. 
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the  Delight  he  had  in  the  Circenfian  Games, 
and  at  Rome  alone  raviflied  with  the  Gladi- 
atory  Combats. 

^ Salvianus  does  not  reprove  the  Cartha- 
ginian Chriftians  for  ufing  any  other  Kinds 
of  publick  Shews,  but  only  for  their  jlovk^ 
ing  to  the  Circus's,  and  being  luxurioujly 
fond  of  the  Theatres-,  yet  in  the  Ads  of 
St.  RerpeUta^  and  her  Companions, , who 
were  expofed  to  the  wild  Beafts,  fome  be- 
lieve at  Tuburbmm^  others  in  Carthage^  the 
Name  of  Amphitheatre  was  given  to  the 
Circus,  Towards  the  End  of  thole  Ads  we 
find,  that  the  Martyrs  were  given  up  a 
Prey  to  the  Beafts  upon  a Stage,  a thing 
not  ulual  in  Amphitheatres,  but  in  other  en- 
clofed  Places,  fince  the  Piazzas  were  not  lb 
conveniently  expofed  to  the  entire  View  of 
all  the  Spedators.  St.  Ignatius  was  fen- 
tenced  by  Trajan  to  be  devoured  by  Beafts 
in  Antioch : But  at  the  fame  time  we  find 
in  thele  Ads,  that  he  was  commanded  to  be 
carried  to  Rome.  In  thole  Places  they  fome- 
times  were  pleafed  with  Gladiator y Sports, 
for  which  reafon,  Conftantine  proclaimed  a 
Law  in  Berytus,  abolilhing  that  Cuftomj 
and  Libanius  fpeaks  of  Inch  Games  m An- 
tioch : yet  becaufe  of  this  we  muft  not  in- 
fer that  there  were  Amphitheatres  there, 
efpecially  fince  they  likewile  celebrated  thofe 
Shews  in  the  Stadiaji  and  within  the  Palir 
fado's.  Tis  known  what  a great  City  Thef 

* Lib.  6.  falonica 
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falontca  was,  and  in  the  Ads  of  St.  T^eme- 
trius^  wrote  by  Anaftajius  the  Bibliothe-- 
cariariy  and  regiftrated  by  Mabtllofi^  in 
his  Analeds  5 we  learn,  that  there  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  delighted  in  Gladiatory 
Combats,  but  that  they  were  Ihewn  in  the 
Stadium  of  that  City. 

Nay,  we  read  in  the  fame  Ads,  how 
fuch  Games  were*  performed  within  a kind 
of  Circle,  namely,  an  Enclofure  of  Boards. 
This  is  fufficient  to  make  us  underftand  how 
the  Want  of  an  Amphitheatre  was  fupply’d 
in  the  Eaji,  Yet  that  there  was  no  fuch 
Strudurc  at  Antioch^  is  clear  from  Liba- 
nius  i who,  in  relating  the  remarkable  things 
of  his  own  Country,  in  feveral  Orations,  he 
names  the  Theatre  and  Circus,  but  never  an 
Amphitheatre ; and  in  his  Panegyrick,  fays, 
that  befides  the  Great  Theatre,  there  were 
in  the  Middle  of  the  City,  Theatres  of  ano- 
ther Form,  fome  for  the  Athlet£y  others 
for  the  Wild-Beafts:  Where  he  confirms, 
that  they  exhibited  the  Games  of  the  Beafts 
out  of  the  Theatres,  and  in  different  and 
leffer  kinds  of  Buildings.  The  Truth  of  this 
appears  the  more  evident,  where  St.  John 
^ Chryfofiomus  fays,  that  the  Antiochians 
had  left  off  all  kinds  of  Shews,  wherein  o- 

lllic  etenim  parai>atnr  fer  quafdam  Tabulas  circulus  clr- 
cumfeptus. 

^ Hom.i^.  Th  o^'XiiTpctv  o 

yiyovi. 
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therwifG  they  had  loft  themfelves,  he  expreffes 
it  thus  j The  Circus  is  dbandoned^  and  the 
Orchejlre  fbut  up.  So  Ammianus  Marcel-- 
linus  fays,  that  Conjiantius  Gallus  living 
in  that  City,  and  delighting  in  bloody  Games, 
notwithftanding  they  had  been  often  forbid, 
exhibited  however  fix  or  feven  of  fuch  Shews, 
and  thofe  either  of  Gladiators  or  Boxers,  arm'd 
with  a Geftus,  and  always  in  the  Circus.  At . 
Confiantinople^  a City  which  became  a fe- 
cond  Rome^  ’tis  highly  probable  that  the  Ufe  of 
the  Amphitheatre  would  never  have  been  left 
off,  had  they  ever  had  any.  The  Founder 
of  this  laft  mention'd  City,  'tis  true,  built  a 
famous  Hippodromus  or  Circus ; this  Euje~ 
bius^  Sozomeny  Zonaras,,  and  many  others 
mention : Npr  would  they  have  been  filent 
about  the  Amphitheatre,  if  in  like  manner 
Inch  a Building  had  been  erected  by  him. 
In  a Law  of  the  Theodofian  Code^  and  in  that 
little  Book  of  the  Divifions  or  Diftrids  of 
Conftantinople,y  publifh'd  hyR  anciro  Hus  ^mcn- 
tion  is  made  of  an  Amphitheatre,  fituated  not 
very  far  from  the  ' ° Tortus  Julianus : But 
'tis  certain,  by  that  we  muft  underftand  fome 
Circuit  or  enclofed  Place,  called  fo  by  the 
Latins y becauie  of  the  Likenefi  it  had  to 
an  Amphitheatre,  and  which  they  made  ufe 
of  for  fliewing  the  Beafts  j fince  a great  part 

^ r,.  14.  c.  7.  Ludicus  cmentus  in  Circo  fex  vel  fiptem  ali-^ 
^quoties  'vetitis  certaminibus,  ^c, 

^ ° C.  Th.  L vet,  de  calc.  cojl. 
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,of  the  Circus  was  prelerv’d,  even  to  the  laft 
Times  of  the  Grecian  Empire,  tho'  no  Re- 
mains whatibever  of  an  Amphitheatre  have 
ever  been  found  there  5 nor  is  there  any 
Grecian  Monument  that  mentions  it,  nor  one 
Word  about  it  in  all  the  Byzantine  Hiftorians, 
nor  in  the  anonymous  Writer  who  flourilh'd  in 
the  Time  of  Conjianfinus  as  may  be 

leen  in  the  Treatileof  the  oriental  Empire  of 
'Bandurij  who  has  wrote  feveral  Books 
on  the  Antiquities  of  Conjl  ant  inop  le^  and  given 
us  a minute  Account  of  the  Buildings  there. 
Yet  we  muft  not  forget,  that  in  the  Chronica 
oi  Marcellinus  mention  is  made,  that  .in  the 
lirfl:  Confulate  of  Juftinian^  there  was  a fa- 
mous Shew  exhibited  of  Wild-Beafts  in  the 
Amphitheatre  j but  he  madeufeof  that  Word 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  others  had  done, 
nor  do  I know  what  credit  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  Fad  itfelf,  becaufe  Brocopius,  in  his 
Secret  Hiftory^  fpeaks  of  the  Prohibition  of 
the  ancient  publick  Games  made  by  Jufti- 
nianj  and  regrets,  that  ' ' the  Theatres^  the 
Circi  and  the  Hunt ing-B laces  lay  for  a long 
time  wajie  and  difufed  s and  fuppoies  the 
forefaid  Prohibition  to  be  the.  Effed  of  that 
Emperor's  Avarice. 

. What  we  are  now  come  to,  is  to  make  a 
particular  Enquiry  into  this  Affair  at  Alex- 
andria^ as  having  been  above  all  other  Cities 
the  moll  addided  to  fuch  kinds  of  Diverfions 

z6.  Kvyi}yi(Tict> 
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and  Shews ; m this  we  ftiall  examine  what  the 
moft  famous  Writers  have  mentioned  on  that 
head.  In  the  printed  Books  of  "Fliny^  where 
he  treats  about  the  Egyptian  Tapyrus^  made 
^ ufe  of  for  writing,  we  read,  that  one  kind 
of  it  was  called  Amphitheatrical,  from  the 
Place  where  it  w^as  made. 

GuilandinuSy  who  wrote  aTreatift  about 
Paper,  finding  in  the  Context,  that  the  Am- 
phitheatre could  not  ftand  well  there,  -was 
of  Opinion,  that  inftead  of  Amphitheatrica 
it  ought  to  be  read  Atribitica^  from  the  chief 
City  of  a Province  in  Egypt,  He  Ihews  E^liny^ 
for  the  fame  reafon,  named  two  kinds  of 
the  Paper  of  that  country,  by  the  Word  Sat- 
tica ; and  according  to  another  Amendment 
of  the  lame  Guilandmus,^  Tanitica^  and  not 
Taniotica,  as  it  is  printed.  ' ^ Jojeph  Scaliger 
laugh'd  at  that  fine  ' Emendation,  deriding 
Guilandinusy  becaufe  he  would  not  allow  of 
an  Amphitheatre  to  have  been  at  Alexan- 
dria-, a City,  he  laid,  fo  full  of  Pleafures. 
VoJJius  ioViosNzdi  Scaliger  in  this,  and  Harduin 
them  both,  as  I have  already  taken  notice  in 
my  fecond  Book  of  the  Hijtoria  "Diplomatic a. 
But  firft  "tis  to.be  obferv'd,  that  "Eliny  makes 
no  mention  of  Alexandria  in  that  place,  nor 
gives  the  leaft  Hint  about  it,  fo  without  any 
Realbn  it  came  into  the  mind  of  thole  worthy 

lib,  t^.  12.  it  confeBurs.  loco. 

In  O^h/c,  vult  Am/hitheatTHtn  non  fuijfe  AlexandrUi 
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Men,  That  the  City  where  the  Paper  was 
made,  named  Amphitheatricay ' was  nothing 
but  Alexandria*^  and  that  Guilandinus^  by 
his  Emendation,  has  done  little  Ids  than 
dcny'd  that  there  were  ever  any  Amphi- 
theatre^ in  Alexandria^  which  indeed  he  ne- 
ver thought  of.  But  notwithftanding  all  this, 
the  Reader  may  reft  fatisfy’d,  that  what 
Guilandinus  has  faid  is  a Truth,  and  neither 
ridiculous  nor  extravagant,  as  thole  Authors 
[by  the  common  Prejudice  they  have  that 
Amphitheatres  were  in  every  City]  believ'd. 
Belides,  when  'Tliny  wrote,  there  were  no 
Examples  to  be  found  of  Structures  like  that 
of  Titus,  Nor  is  it  therefore  credible,  that 
a durable  Amphitheatre  was  fubfifting  in  any 
other  Place.  That  none  was  anterior  to  it, 
appears  from  Thilo^  * where  he  lays,  that  the 
Pr^feft  Flaccus  caufed  the  Jews  to  be  tor- 
mented in  the  Theatre,  before  the  Muficfc 
and  the  Scenic  Games  began ; which,  had 
there  been  any,  would  more  probably  have 
been  in  the  Amphitheatre,  amidft  the  cruel 
Shews  there.  But  that  there  were  none  at 
that  time,  nor  afterwards,  we  are  very  cer- 
tain, from  what  Ammianus  Marcellinus  re- 
lates, who,  in  his  elaborate  Encomium  on 
that  City,  mentions  the  Tower  and  the  Ram- 
part in  the  Sea,  and  the  Temples  there,  a- 
mong  which  was  that  of  Serapis^  but  no 
Amphitheatre.  Nay,  that  there  was  no  fuch 

Vhil.  in  Flacc, 
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Building  in  Alexandria^  nor  the  Cullom  ofr 
fuch  Shews  for  which  Amphitheatres  were 
intended,  is  undoubtedly  made  apparent  by 
an  Oration  of  * + T>ion  Chryfojiomus^  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  Alex- 
andrians from  the  exceffive  Paffion  they  had 
for  Shews.  There  he  continually  ' accules 
them  for  the  vain  Pleafure  they  took  in 
■ Theatres,  and  in  the  Stadium ; and  for  their 
Delight  in  Horfes,  Charioteers,  Singers,  Fid- 
lers.  Dancers  and  Wreftlers.  But  of  Am-, 
phitheatres,  wild  Bealls,  and  Gladiators,  he 
makes  not  the  leaft  mention.  | 

I remember  a Stone  [referred  to  by  Ap- 1 
pian  in  his  Colleftions,  and  from  him  by.:  ' 
Gruter  which  would  incline  one  to  think,  > 
that  there  was  a School  for  Gladiators  in  I 
Alexandria':,  the  infeription  is  this:  Tro-  1 

curator  Ludi  Familia:  Gladiatonm  Cafaris  | 
Alexandria  ad  (^yEgyptum^  | 

But  with  regard  to  inferiptions,  I x)wn, 
that  tho'  they  are  the  moll  precious  and  ‘ 
pure  Fountain  of  any,  when  fafely  made  ufe 
of ; yet  it  mull  be  with  great  Caution, . 
until  a general  Examination  be  ellablilhed 
for  dillinguilhing  the  falfe  from  the  genuine. 
And  indeed,  fome  time  or  other,  with  Di- 
vine Permiffion,  we  intend  to  Ihew  evidently 
that  the  forefaid  Stone  is  falle,  either  in  the 
whole,  or  in  that  part,  Marc  Anthony,  ^tis 
true,  carried  Gladiators  into  thofe  Countries 


M QyM.  x^. 
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by  way  of  Soldiers;  in  like  manner,  Otho 
armed  2000  againft  Vitellius : All  which 
I lhall  confirm,  by  lubjoining  here,  that 
the  foremention'd  Orator,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  how  ridiculous  they 

made  themfelves,  and  in  what  manner  they 
were  undone,  by  running  after  Shews,  and 
the  like;  recites  36  Verfes,.  made  by  I know 
not  what  Poet,  in  derifion  of  them.  Which 
Poem  is  moft  remarkable,  as  being  a Piece 
of  Grecian  Satire,  and  among  the  Monu- 
ments of  that  Nation,  Angular  in  its  kind : 
a Particular  which  never  as  yet  has  been 
adverted  to.  I fliall  give  the  Tranflation 
as  near  to  the  Original  as  is  polfible,  having 
only  mended  it  a little  here  and  there,  in 
order  to  cover  Ibme  fmall  Imperfedtions  in 
the  Original ; the  Author  of  which  has  un- 
dertaken, for  the  moft  part,  to  throw  it 
into  Verle,  or  to  imitate  the  Homeric  Strain. 
In  EngUp)  Profe  it  is  to  this  Purpole. 

The  Charioteers  fometimes  bowed  to  the 
Ground^  then  erected  themf elves  on  high^ 
the  Spectators  flood  not  flill^  but  left  their 
SeatSy  and  being  yellow  with  Fear^  and 
\anxious  for  the  T aim  of  Victory^  they  en^ 
c our  aged  each  other : Then  lifting  up  their 
Hands  to  all  the  Gods y they  prayed^  making 
a Clamour  like  that  of  Rooks  and  Cranes. 
^But  after  they  had  drank  powerful  Wine 
\md  Beer  ^ then  flew  they  clattering  through 
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the  Circus,  and  like  a Cloud  of  *T>aws^  or 
rather  Starlings^  chattering  from  high  i fo 
they  perceiving  the  Courfers  coming  upon 
them  {which  thing  to  Fools  brings  F)eath) 
fell  o^oer  one  another , with  a fhrieking 
Noife  i but  like  as  the  Wind  carries  Chaff 
through  the  Air-,  and  Fire  roars  through 
the  deep  Valley s^  fo  they^  like  Flames^  grew 
furious.  Then  might  you  fay  that  the  Sun 
and  Moon  were  in  danger.^  for  Men  are  like 
the  Leaves  of  Trees^  thofe  nimble  Men 
who  are  enamouredwith  Songs  and  Chariot  Sy 
the  loud  noife  of  both  which  reached  up  to 
Heaven.  One  there  was,  who  feeing  his 
Neighbour  drunk,  faidyDo^sEj^s  andYCmdlz 
Heart  what  do  you  fear  ? and  why  do  you 
look  on  the  Field  behind  the  Chariot  ? 
Come  roufe  your  felf  make  one  effort  that 
we  may  fee  you  flung  flat  on  the  Ground. 
But  thus  did  Hippocoontes  reply^  Friendy 
pray  fit  ft  ill  and  be  quiet,  take  my  Advice, 
ftnce  you  are  a defencelefs  Minifter,  and 
have  lazy  Hcrfes.  In  truth,  fo  fpoke  a 
wkiteffoctcd  Horfe,  under  the  Toke,  and 
faid,  do7it  you  fee  that  1 am  large  and  fair, 
yet  Death  and  powerful  Dejliny  hang  over 
me  ? I wijh  the  great  Goddefs  Juno  had 
furnifted  every  one  of  you  here  with  Hoofs, 
fo  that  one  fitting  on  one  fide,  the  other  on 
the  other ^ might  not  prate  any  more.  Thus 
did  he  fpeak,  but  thofe  of  Jupiter,  the  Son 
Saturn,  turrid  about  and  prayed,  £Cc. 
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Horaccy  ^intiliarij  zn^iT^iomedeS  after 
them,  faid,  the  Lucilian  Satire  was  entirely 
Latirij  and  not  made  by  a Grecian ; yet  by 
thefe  Verfes  it  feeras,  the  Truth  of  that  Af- 
fertion  may  be  called  in  queftion,  and  the 
rather,  fince  it  appears  not  to  have  been  an 
unufual  Compofition  ; for  being  produced 
by  the  Orator,  he  lays,  ^ Thus  has  one  of 
thofe  fouUmouWd  Tosts  wrote:  which^ 
makes  it  evident,  that  fuch  kind  of  Poetry 
was  in  ufe ; and  by  calling  them  foul-mouth"d, 
denotes  «,the  Charafter  of  the  Satirifts.  We 
may  add,  that  the  Sylli  of  Timon^  as  Ca- 
faubon  has  well  remarked,  in  his  Treatife 
of  Satiric  Poetry,  appears  to  have  been  no- 
thing elfe.  This  Knot  may,  I think,  be 
well  loofed,  by  obferving,  that  the  aforelaid 
Verles  is  a Chain  of  Homeric  Parody,  and 
like  thole  oiTimony  as  Laertius  fully  Ihews ; 
and  which  do  evince,  that  he  likewife  had 
the  fame  kind  of  Verlification,  and  that  the 
Grecians^  being  for  the  moft  part  entirely 
wedded  to  the  Homeric  Style,  where,  in 
their  Compofitions  they  affefted  a kind  of 
Medley  or  CentOy  in  that  way  have  been 
I therefore  little  regarded  j and  indeed  the 
■ truth  is,  they  feem  by  no  means  equal  to 
; the  Satires  of  the  Latins. 

But  to  return  to  theSubjeft  in  hand:  From 
I this  Satire  likewife  appears,  that  the  Games 
: at  Alexandria  confifted  in  Singing  and  Cha- 

•.  ^ Tti  iw  na'apPpf* 
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riots,  and  not  in  Amphitheatrical  Entertain-^ 
ments.  ^hilo^  who  was  an  Alexandriany 
relating,  that  in  the  Beginning-  of  Caligulds 
Reign,  every  City  .feafted,  and  were  em- 
ployed about  Games,  calls  them  Theatrical 
and  Circenjlany  but  not  Amphitheatrical.  In 
fine,  all  the  Paffages  we  meet  with  in  the 
Greek  Fathers,  where  they  reprove  the 
Oriental  People  on  account  of  their  Shews, 
fpeak  nothing  but  either  of  Theatre  or  Cir- 
cus j or  thofe  Buildings  into  which  Beafts  were 
brought,  which  they  called  Hunting- 
Places;  but  never  mention  Amphitheatres, 
as  may  be  particularly  remarked  in  many 
Paffages  in  Chryfojiomy  and  in  the  27/^  Ho- 
mily of  NazianzenuSy  and  the  firft  Catechifm 
of  St.  Cyril : likewile  in  the  Canons  of 
the  Synod  called  ^inife/ius^  the  Hunting- 
Shows  were  prohibited.  Suidas^  about  the 
word  Amphitheatre,  cites  none  but  AgaziaSy 
who  mentions  one  in  Italy,  And  in  the 
Word  CyneginWy  he  fpoke  of  the  Hunting- 
place  at  Conjiantinople\  nor  does  he  lb  much 
as  hint  that  it  was  an  Amphitheatre.  So 
alfo  in  the  Laws,  they  ufed  to  divide  the 
Shews  into  Theatrical  and  Circenfian  i and 
when  they  happened  to  mention  that  of 
the  wild  Beafts,  they  did  not  term  them  Am- 
phitheatrical, but  ‘ ’ Theatrical  Games y and 
Circenfian  Contefisy  and  Courfing  of  wild 
Beafisy  or  rather  the  deplorable  Shews  of 

To,  Can.  ^z,  ^ C.Th.  deSfeB.  Lib.  z. 

JhJI.  de  LeriiSi  lib.  10.  wild 
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wild  Beafts,  like  what  was  mentioned  in 
that  of  TheodoJtuSy  directed  to  the  Prsefed 
of  the  Trcetorium  of  the  Eaft : And  likewile 
thole  of  Leo,  by  which  all  manner  of  Shews 
on  Sunday  were  prohibited.  Eufebius,  who 
in  his  Eccleliaftical  Hiftory  mentions  lb 
many  Martyrdoms,  particularly  thole  by  the 
wild  Beafts,  and  by  way  of  Shew,  which 
happened  in  the  many  great  Towns  of  the 
Eaftern  Provinces ; in  the  Greek  Original  of 
that  Author,  we  have  no  mention  of  any 
Amphitheatre,  tho"  he  fpeaks  of  them  twice, 
in  another  Place,  where  he  treats  of  the 
Martyrdom  oi^’^^x.fPhotmiis  2X Lyons.  In  like 
manner  Jofephus  ufes  the  Word  Amphitheatre 
four  times  in  Greek,  fpeaking  of  thole  of 
Wood  crefted  by  Herod  in  Juded. 

CHAP.  IX. 

T^hat  few  Amphitheatres  of  Stone^  were 
either  in  theWeJl  or  in  Italy  itfelf 

LE  T us  now  go  to  the  Weft,  the  Pro- 
vinces of  which  were  much  more  in- 
' din'd  to  that  Italic  kind  of  Shews,  than  they 
for  whole  ufe  Amphitheatres  were  originally 
delign’d.  Among  the  infinite  number  of 
Cities,  there  are  but  few  found  which  can 
make  it  appear  on  good  Grounds,  that  they 
llL.s.c.u 
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had  Amphitheatre ; and  all  thefe  are  either 
in  Gaul  or  Spain,  The  Ads  of  St.  Frut- 
tuofo  and  his  Companions,  make  particu-  . 
lar  mention  .of  an  Amphitheatre  in  Tarra- 
gona.  Some  likewile  imagine,  that  Re- 
mains of  fach  Stmdures  have  been  near 
Se^ilky  and  that  now  others  are  to  be  feen 
in  Italicay  which  I fliall  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine. We  have  already  found  by  an  • 
Epiftle  of  Follio,  that  there  were  Shews  of 
Gladiators  and  Wild-Beafts  in  Seville  5 but 
the  Age  anterior  to  Cafars  Adminiftration 
liifliciently  evinces  that  they  did  not  then 
make  ufe  of  them  in  the  Amphitheatres. 
That  there  are  the  Remains  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre at  Nimes  in  France:,  has  always  been 
believ’d ; nay,  Lipjius  and  Bullinger  Ipeak 
allb,  tho’  but  ambiguoully,  of  another  at 
Foitou,  But  a more  accurate  Oblervation 
thereof  is,  I think,  flill  necelfary. 

, There  are  others,  not  a few,  aflerted  to 
be  remaining  elfe where,  and  this  on  account 
of  the  Ruins  extant ; but  with  what  Certainty, 
I leave  to  thole  who,  wdth  a skilful  Eye, 
may  have  examined  them  upon  the  Ipot : 
fince  People  conclude  that  Amphitheatres 
have  been  in  feveral  places,  for  no  other 
realbn  but  the  oval  Form,  which  they  think 
they  fee  in  their  Ruins.  We  have  formerly 
hinted,  that  in  the  Epiftle  directed  to  the 
Cities  oi  Lyons  and  Vienne y and  preferved 
by  E ufe  bins  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory, 
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mention  is  ^ made  of  an  Amphitheatre  at 
the  firft  of  thele  Cities  : Befides,  the  Writers 
and  Monuments  of  latter  times,  I mean  po- 
fterior  to  the  year  One  thouland  one  hun- 
dred, cited  by  T)u  Cange  in  his  Gloffary^ 
name  the  Arena  in  Marfeilles^  BourgeSy 
Berigordj  in  RheimSy  and  in  Baris:  But/ 
in  the  latter  Ages,  they  neither  knew  what 
an  Amphitheatre  was,  nor  did  they  ufe  fuch 
names  in  their  true  and  ancient  Signification. 
In  TreveSy  a City  made  a Colony  by  Au- 
guftus,  and  called  by  Bompontus  Mehy  the 
moft  Opulent,  where  feveral  Emperors  re- 
fided,  we  have  a ftrong  reafon  to  believe, 
that  they  had  an  Amphitheatre  there,  fince 
Aimonius  mentions  the  Arena  at  that  place, 

^ faying,  that  on  certain  Occafions  they  made 
a Defence,  by  placing  a Garifon  in  the  Arenas 
there,  Neverthelefs,  I find  in  ^ SalvianuSy 
that  thofe  People  defired  no  other  Games, 
but  what  were  Theatrical  and  Circenfian : 
And  I perceive  ^ Eumenius  celebrates  the 
Circus  of  that  City,  w'hich  he  calls  a Rival 
to  that  of  Rome  9 as  he  does  likewile  the 
Bajilica  & Foruniy  Structures  which  were, 
lays  he,  reared  up  to  the  Stars ; but  in  all 
this  mentions  not  any  thing  about  an  Am- 
phitheatre. In  like  manner  ConftanSy  while 
he  wintered  in  ArleSy  celebrated  fumptuous 

* L.3.  c.  z. 

* Lib.  6.  Theatra  qumtis,  circHtnfoJlnlms. 

3 In  Faneg.  Confimt, 
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Shews  there,  but  they  were  all  Theatrical 
and  Circenfian,  as  ^ Ammianus  Mar cellinus 
plainly  evinces.  The  Circenfian  Games  lafted 
even  to  the  time  of  as  appears 

from  5 ^rocopms,  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
makes  an  Encomium  on  Narbona^  and  ex- 
tols it  greatly  for  its  Edifices,  enumerating 
them  one  by  one  j namely,  the  Theatre^ 
Forum,  the  Gates ^ Forticos^  Capitols y Minty 
Hot-^BathSyArchesfiranaries  and  Shambles^ 
Can  we  think  then,  that  amidft  fo  many  he 
ftioLild  forget  Amphitheatres?  But  let  us 
proceed  to  Italy : Amphitheatres  of 

Stone  were  not  lb  many  there  as  is  commonly 
believ'd.  Vitruvius  gives  us  to  underftand, 
that  the  Temples  of  Hercules  in  ihok  Cities 
which  had  iieither  Gymnajium  nor  Amphi- 
theatres, were  built  near  the  Circus  fo  that 
we  find  the  Circi  were  every  where,  but 
no  Amphitheatres,  not  fo  much  as  of  Wood, 
made  at  that  time  : And  if  we  look  for  an 
undeniable  Proof  of  this  from  Ruins,  I am  of 
Opinion,  that  we  fhall  not  probably  find  a 
certain  Evidence  of  any  fix’d  Amphitheatre 
out  of  Verona^  except  that  of  Capua.  As 
to  thofe  of  Sicily  and  Fohy  we  lhall  defer 
Ipeaking  of  them  at  prefent.  The  other 
Remains  of  Amphitheatres  given  out  to  be 
in  Albano  at  the  Garriglianoy  Fozzuoloy 
Orticoliy  SpellOy  and  many  other  places, 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  either  Pieces  of  an- 

4 i.  14.  % jsaii  Goth,  1.  3.  r.  43. 
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cient  Brick-Walls,  or  the  Remains  of  Ibme 
encloled  Places ; whence  'tis  vifionary  or  .un- 
certain to  alTert,  that  fuch  were  the  Ruins  of 
Amphitheatres : and  the  rather,  fince  fome 
of  them  are  in  the  fide  of  Imall  Rocks,  which 
was  an  Artifice  in  making  Theatres  at  a 
finaller  Charge,  by  working  out  the  Audi- 
tory in  the  Dedivity,  and  placing  the  Scene 
in  • the  Plain ; not  an  Amphitheatre,  which 
required  the  Steps  or  Seats  to  be  made  cir- 
cularly all  around  it.  The  ancient  Com- 
mentator of  Juvenal^  fpeaking  of  the  Arena 
Albana  [in  which  that  young  Man,  the  Con- 
fuPs  Son,  flain  afterwards  by  NerOy  who 
like  a Beftiariusy  bravely  kill'd  the  African 
Wild-Beafts]  fays,  ii  vf  2ls  ^ Lt for  him  oi  tht, 
Emperor  i namely,  a private  and  peculiar 
Enclofure  appropriated  for  the  like  Ufcs,  as 
lhall  be  Ihevvn  in  its  proper  place, 

Ambrogio  Leone^  who  wrote  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  Age,  imagined  he 
faw  the  Remains  of  two  Amphitheatres  at 
Nola ; which  indeed  would,,  if  true,  have 
been  no  Imall  Wonder:  but  he  adds,  that 
within  them  they  recited  Fables.  Nay, 

Julius  Scaliger  was  liberal  enough  to  give 
no  left  than  two  Amphitheatres  to  Verona 
alfo : But  I lhall  not  make  further  Enquiry 
about  what  is  alTerted  in  Italy^  that  being 
too  tedious  a Task.  However  I muft  lay, 

^ Ad  Sat.  4.  in  luforio  CAfartSy  ^c. 

7 DeCom.  ^ Fr.  cap.  17. 
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that  if  a narrow  View  be  taken  of  our  own 
Venice^  the  Territory  of  which  has  at  all 
times  been  not  a little  diftinguilh’d,  rich, 
and  well  peopled  ^ in  the  Extremity  thereof 
was  the  great  City  of  Aqutleta^  and  yet  for 
all  this,  we  do  not  find  the  leaft  remem- 
brance of  an  Amphitheatre  there ; nor  could 
I,  by  diligent  fearch,  dilcover  the  leaft  Ap^ 
pearance  of  any. 

® Jornandes.  who  fiourifli*d’ about  a hun- 
dred years  after  the'  Incurfion  of  Attila^ 
affirms,  that  fcarcely  any  Remains  of  Aqui-r 
leia  were  exifting  in  his  time*  but  1 am 
certain  in  this  he  exaggerated:  but  fuch  a 
Pile  as  our  Arena  could  not  be  annihilated 
in  fo  ftiort  a time.  One  may  reply  to  this, 
that  the  Grandeur  of  Aquileia.  was  chiefly 
in  the  latter  Ages,  and  yet  fuch  Edifices  the 
Work  of  former  Times.  But  what  Ihall  we 
fay  to  Tadua,  which  fiourilhed  fo  very  much 
in  the  higher  Ages,  tliat  few  Cities  could  be 
compar'd  to  it  tbr  Grandeur,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  Strabo  ? And  yet  I greatly 
doubt,  if  it  had  any  fix'd  Amphitheatre, 
fince  no  Remains  of  fuch  a Building  have 
ever  been  difeovered  there,  and  Scardeo 
mentions  not  one  word  concerning  it.  'Tis 
true,  Signor ius  has  treated  largely  about  an 
Amphitheatre  at  Tadua,  and  given  the  Plan 
and  four  Draughts  in  Perlpeftive  thereof: 
But  that  which  appear'd  to  him  to  be  an 
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Amphitheatre,  was  only  an  oval  Court, 
placed  before  a line  Palace,  near  the  Church 
of  the  Augujiine  P'ryars,  with  the  Remains 
of  a Wall  round  it;  which,  becaufe  of  the 
great  number  of  Gates,  and  its  Figure,  was 
call'd  Arena : the  Building  appearing  to  have 
been  eroded  only  four  or  live  Ages  ago 
nor  had  it  ever  any  Portico  join'd  to  it,  nor 
Stairs  or  Steps.  We  may  oblerve  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Saints  Fermo  and  RufticOy  publilh'd 
lately  by  me,  by  way  of  Appendix  to  my 
Hillory  of  "Diploma  that  thofe  two  Chri- 
ftian  Heroes  were,  by  Maximines  Order, 
given  up  to  Anolinus^  who,  as  he  was  in- 
vefted  with  the  Authority  of  fupreme  Ma- 
giftrate,  and  at  that  time  on  his  Departure 
from  Milan^  to  both  the  Venices,  had  ex- 
prels  Iqjundions  given  him,  that  they  Ihould 
either  renounce  their  Religion  or  lofe  their 
Lives : Anolinus  therefore,  in  order  to  ex- 
pofe  the  Saints  by  way  of  publick  Shew, 
and  thereby  to  be  more  able  to  gratify  the 
People,  immediately  commanded  them  to  be 
fent  to  Verona^  where,  in  the  Amphitheatre 
they  were  tore  to  pieces.  From  this  it  plainly 
appears,  that  no  fuch  Building  was  then  at 
Bergamo  or  Brefcia^  through  which  Cities 
the  Saints  were  to  pals ; nor  indeed  in  Aqui-- 
leia^  one  of  the  largeli  and  moft  frequented 
Cities  of  any  in  that  Province.  For  had  Am- 
phitheatres, I lay,  been  in  any  of  thefe  three 
Towns,  Anolinus  furely  have  order’d 
H 4 thele 
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thele  Saints  to  have  been  executed  in  one 
of  them. 

But  not  to  fpeak  any  more  of  our  Pro- 
vince, I am  of  opinion,  that  'tis  pretty  dif- 
licult  to  determine^  if  any  Amphitheatre  had 
been  even  at  Miian^  notwithlianding  it  was 
a City  very  Hluftrious,  both  for  its  Bulk  and 
many  high  Titles.  On  one  hand,  we  find 
in  the  ancient  Lif"  of  Si.  Ambrofe,  an  Am- 
phitheatre mention'd  to  have  been  there; 
but  on  the  other.  Juf^nius  dws  not  lay  any 
thing  of  it  in  his  Ehp'ium  on  that  City. 
And  yet  that  Panegyric  is  difiinguifti'd  from 
any  of  the  others,  becaiile  of  the  particular 
mention  it  makes  of  the  Buildings  there, 
ftiling  Milan  the  Rival  of  Rorae^  where  its 
'Circus  and  Theatre  are  fpoke  of  before  any 
other  thing;  there  he  names  the  Temples, 
Mint,  Palaces,  Tribune  or  Rantheons  adorn'd 
with  Statues,  and  the  ftrong  Walls  of  that 
City.  Can  any  one  then  imagine,  that  if 
1 iich  a Building  as  an  Amphitheatre  had 
ever  been  there,  he  w^ould  have  forgot  it? 
Tho'  'tis  not  unreafonable  to  fiilped,  that 
the  Name  AmphitheatrCy  mention'd  in  the 
fame  Life,  was  given  to  the  Circus  there  allb; 
and  this  SocrateSy  ^ Sozomen  and  others  Ipeafc 
of;  jutt  as  Caffiodorus  does  of  the  Cha-» 
rioteers  of  Milan,  Moreover  in  the  afore- 
mention'd  Ads  we  find,  that  while  Maxi- 
mine ftood  in  the  Suggeftumy  he  caufed  the 

> 1.3.  iT.  25.  L.f.c,i^,var,  /.j.  c.i^, 
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forelaid  Martyrs  to  be  tormented  m that 
City.  Such  Punifliments  were  commonly 
inflifted  on  Criminals  within  the  Amphi« 
theatre,  tho"  in  thole  A&s  it  is  exprels'd, 
that  they  were  martyr'd  in  the  Circus.  There 
are  two  Copies  of  Verfes  [exaftly  like  one 
another,  compos'd  in  the  time  of  ^epiny  and 
probably  by  the  fame  Author]  now  publifti'd 
in  the  Treat  ife  relating  to  the  Italian  Af- 
fairs 5 in  one,  the  City  of  Verona  is  defcrib'd, 
and  not  a little  extolf d \ in  the  other,  Milan. 
As  to  the  nrft  of  thefe,  mention  is  made  in 
a particular  and  diftind  manner  of  its  Am- 
phitheatre; but  why  nothing  about  that  of 
Milan  ^ "Pietro  LafenUy  in  his  Learned 
Treatile  upon  the  Neapolitan  Gymnafiumy 
reproaches  Ibme  people  for  their  Ignorance  in 
believing  that  an  Amphitheatre  had  been  at 
Naples*.^  notwithftanding  that  City,  in  an- 
cient times,  was  alfo  very  famous. 

I have  ftill  one  Remark  to  make  on  this 
head,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  very*  Stones 
with  Inicriptions  have  fuffered  even  in  an- 
cient times,  for  the  realbns  already  given. 
Among  the  few  that  have  elcap'd  that  Ruin, 
there  are  four  remaining  which  refer  to  the 
Amphitheatre ; but  this  lhall  be  Ihewn  in  its 
proper  place.  Capua  has  been  no  left  unfor- 
tunate in  preferving  its  Infcriptions ; for,  as 
it  appears  by  the  Treatile  lately  publifli’d  on 
the  Antiquities  of  that  Place,  there  are  but 
three  left  which  mention  its  Amphitheatre. 
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I would  gladly  know  then,  how  it  happens, 
that  if  fuch  Strudures  had  been  in  every 
City,  in  the  many  Towns  now  lubfifting 
there  are  fo  few  Stones  with  Infcriptions,  that 
mention  thofe  Buildings?  ^Tis  true,  I have 
obferv’d  two  printed  Infcriptions,  which  fpeak 
of  anAmphithoatre,  \n  Luco  Feronia^  and  in 
Velletri  ; other  two,  hinted  to  have  been  in 
Trenejle  and  Aliffi.  Among  other  Writers 
Lampridius  mentions  one  in.  Lanuvium  ; 
Xiphiline  allb  gives  a hint  of  one  near 
zuolo : but  whether  thele  were  entirely  of 
Stone,  or  partly  of  Wood,  we  have  no  Au- 
thor pofitively  determines.  A fix'd  Amphi- 
theatre is  feen  at  Catanea  in  Sicily^  and  we 
read  in  " ' CaJJiodorus^  that  the  Citizens  there 
did  both  ask  and  obtain  Leave  from  Theo- 
dor iC:,  to  make  ufe  of  the  Stones  of  its  Ruins 
for  repairing  their  Walls.  * Agathias  men- 
tions like  wife  one  at  Farma^  which  was 
made  ufe  of  by  Butilims,  as  a place  of  Am- 
bufcads  for  his  Soldiers.  ' ^ Frocopius  fpeaks 
of  another  at  Spoleto,  where  a Captain  of  Be- 
ll farms  had  placed  a Garrifon ; but  whether 
all  thefe  places  had  the  Steps  and  the  other 
Parts  of  Stone,  there  is  none  who  can  de- 
termine. But,  in  fine,  be  it  as.  it  will,  with 
regard  to  this  or  that  particular  City,  in  that 
I fiiall  not  be  pofitive,  nor  raife  Difputes 
about  it;  tho'  it  is  moll  certain  and  felf- 

Ag.  Bel  Goth. 
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evident  from  what  is  already  faid,  that  in 
the  Trovinces^  and  in  Italy  itfelf,  Amphi- 
theatres of  Stone  were  neither  in  every  City, 
nor  in  fo  great  number  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved. 


CHAP.  X. 

/ 

From  whence  the  Error  proceeded^  in 
believmg  that  there  were  Amphi- 
theatres in  every  City. 

TH  E Prejudice  is  lb  common  that  Am- 
phitheatres were  in  every  City  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  that " Velferus  had  no  other 
ground  for  his  AlTertion  that  one  had  been  at 
Augsburg^  nor  Mabillon  better  ^ Authority 
that  an  Amphitheatre  had  been  at  Faris 
and  Toloufe,  But  I believe  it  will  not  be  of 
fmall  Ufe  to  the  Publick,  if  we  trace  this 
Error  from  its  firft  Source,  and  the  Motives 
which  had  introduced  that  Opinion. 

We  may  in  the  firft^  place  account  for  this 
by  confidering,  that  People  had  never  ima- 
gin'd that  Amphitheatres  were  made  of  Wood 
as  well  as  Stone.  'Tis  ufual  with  People, 
when  they  affert  that  fixed  Aren^  had  been 
in  every  City,  to  call  to  mind  immediately 
the  great  number  of  them  built  by  Herod 
in  Judea^  Ipoke  of  by  many  Authors.  Jo^ 

I Rfr.  Aug,  l.g.  * Re,Diplom.  ii.  iio.  143, 
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fephm  fpeaks  of  two,  one  at  Jerufakm^  the 
other  in  Cefarea.  Bat  why  don’t  they  con- 
fider.,  that  that  King,  in  order  to  flatter  the 
Romans,  by  introducing  their  Cuftoms,  gave 
into  this  Singularity  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  ? 
that  is,  long  before  there  were  any  Examples 
of  Amphitheatres  made  of  Stone : I mean, 
before  that  of  Titus  had  been  feen  ; which 
is  fufficient  to  convince,  that  without  doubt 
Herod's  Amphitheatres  were  of  Wood,  and 
therefore  ’twas  eafy  for  him  to  build  two  of 
that. Material.,  But  neither  in  Authors,  nor 
in  Monuments  of  Antiquity  is  any  more -men- 
tion m.ade  of  them.  We  may  fay  the  lame 
•of  that  other,  which  Jofephus  relates  to 
have  been  built  at  Berjtus,  by  King  Agrip- 
pa,  in  the  Reign  of  Claudius.  But  this 
Hiftorian  does  not  afterwards  fo  much  as 
hint,  that  there  were  Amphitheatres  either 
in  Cefarea  or  Berytus,  at  the  Time  when 
Titus  celebrated  the  Birth-days  of  his  Father 
and  Brother,  wherein  that  Emperor  exhi- 
bited feveral  kinds  of  Shews;  in  one  of 
which,  between  thofe  devoured  by  the  Beafts, 
and  others  which  periflied  in  the  Flames, 
and  by  combating,  there  died,  he  lays,  2500 
captive  Jews.  Nor  does  it  fignify,  that  he 
peaks  of  thole  Edifices  as  great  Works, 
lince  even  an  Amphitheatre  of  Wood  was 
no  fmaii  Building.  That  one  of  Wood  e- 
retteo  by  Rero,  is  mentioned  by  Tacittis 
as  a lumptuous  Structure  j but  the  other  at 
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Fidenay  oi  ^ooA.  alfo,  was  capable  of  con- 
taining fifty  Thouland  People.  F'rom  the 
whole  we  may  remark,  that  Jofephus  had 
a violent  Inclination  to  magnify  the  Things 
of  his  own  Nation.  It  feems,  Example  was 
one  of  the  chief  Realbns  why  the  foremen- 
tioned  King  Agrippa  had  700  Couple  of 
Malefaftors  ready  for  fighting.  But  as  to 
the  frequent  ufe  of  Amphitheatres  of  Wood, 
'tis  obferved  in  Tacitus^  that  Cecinna  and 
Valens^  being  defirous  to  exhibit  Gladiatory 
Games  in  Cremona  and  Bologna^  in  order  to 
gratify  VitelliuSy  ordered  the  Soldiers  of 
the  iith  Legion  to  build  Amphitheatres 
there.  But  can  we  imagine  Strudures  ereded 
in  one  fingle  Sealbn  of  the  Year,  could  be 
of  any  other  Materials  but  Wood,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Military  Hands?  We  learn  from 
Xiphiline^  that  in  Caracalla*s  Expeditions 
he  was  defirous  to  have  Amphitheatres  and 
Circi  in  all  thole  Places  where  he  winter'd. 
How  can  we  then  think  that  fuch  occafional 
Works,  built  fometimes  in  one  Place,  Ibme- 
times  in  another,  were  of  Stone?  The  Le- 
gions had  their  peculiar  Builders  among  them, 
as  Inlcriptions  inform  us,  but  fuch  were  for 
Wood  Work : Smiths  they  had  allb,  but 
no  Mafons  5 fince  the  Employment  of  the 
latter  was  of  no  ufe  in  military  Machinery. 
The  Municipal  Arentc  mentioned  by  Ju- 
in  which  thofe  People,  who  after- 
wards became  wealthy,  had  wrought ; thcfe 
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Stradures,  I fay,  ought  not  to  be  underftood§ 
Theatres,  as  is  fallly  believed  by  fome  mo- 
dern Commentators,  and  contrary  to  ’ the  ex-  I 
prefs  Declaration  of  the  ancient  Scholiaft  him-^  ^ 
felf,  nor  indeed  ought  it  to  be  underftood 
of  Amphitheatres  of  Marble. 

That  Gladiatory  Games  ought  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  proceeding  from  the  ufe  of  any, 
kind  of  Amphitheatres,  we  have  already, 
fliewn,  tho’  it  might  well  have  happened, 
that  fome  of  the  ordinary  Cities,  might  on  cer- 
tain Occafions  have  made  uft  of  them  and 
Huntings  too : For  thofe  Shews  were  as 
much  praftifed  in  the  Cird  as  in  the  Am- 
phitheatres. Nay,  we  find  the  Emperor' 
Trobus  ordered  the  Hunting  which  he  gave 
to  be  Ihewn  in  the  Circus^  called  by 
pifcus^  a moft  ample  Building,  They  like- 
wife  exhibited  them  in  the  StadiuMy  which . 
place  was  allotted  to  the  Athlete  for  Wreft- 
ling  and  Boxing,  being  eafily  prepared,  and 
much  ufed  in  the  Eaftr^^  fo  that  every  City 
of  Note  had  its  particular  Stadium,  They 
exhibited  them  likewife  within  Paliladoes  of 
Wood,  of  which  Material  the  Steps  were  alfo 
made,  as  we  find  mentioned  in  the  Ads  of 
St.  Demetrius,  Another  Motive  for  indu- 
cing People  to  believe  that,  at  leaft,  in  great 
Cities  they  had  Amphitheatres,  was  from 
leeing  the  like  kinds  of  Buildings  in  the 
leffer  Towns.  • ^ Lipjius  faid  he  knew  for 

s Am^hit,  Ext,  R,  €.  Sdo  majora  multo,  ^c. 
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certain,  that  the  moft  noble  Towns  in  Gaul 
had  Amphitheatres ; and  this,  for  no  other 
realbn,  ’but  becaufe  there  was  one  at  Nimes : 
Nay,  he  adds,  that  he  was  perfuaded  other 
Cities  had  Amphitheatres  ftill  more  magnifi- 
cent than  the  Town  juft  now  mentioned,  in 
proportion  as  they  were  larger  than  it.  But 
in  this  I think  there  are  more  than  one  Ab- 
furdity ; fince,  in  the  firft  place,  the  ered- 
ing  a fixed  Amphitheatre  did  not  depend 
folely  on  the  Richnefs  and  Largenefs  of  a 
City,  but  on  having  Quarries  of  Marble  and 
Stone  of  their  own,  near  at  hand  5 which, 
I think,  contributed  not  a little  to  the  ha- 
ving fuch  Fabricks  ereded;  as,  no  doubt, 
did  likewile  the  exalted  and  noble  Genius  of 
the  Inhabitants,  where  the  Knowledge  of 
Architecture,  and  a great  Paflion  for  Shews 
prevailed.  But  in  the  Sequel,  when  we  treat 
thereon,  w^e  fhall  plainly  fhew  what  we  un- 
derftand  by  the  greater  and  lelfer  Cities  5 
fince  we  muft  not  have  any  regard  to  the 
prefent  Times,  or  latter  Centuries,  but  to  the 
higher  Ages  of  the  Roraan  Empire,  for  in 
them  alone  the  erecting  of  Amphitheatres  was 
undertaken.  In  more  modern  Hiftories  it 
appears,  that  almoft  all  the  Cities  which  are 
now  the  greateft  and  moft  famous,  have  been 
chiefly  augmented  in  the  third  Century  ; 1 
mean,  after  the  new  Syftem  of  Religion  was 
introduced  in  Conjiantines  time : fo  that  'tis 
no  wonder  if  Amphitheatres  then  were  not 
in  ule.  What 
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what  feems  likewile  to  have  occafioned 
the  forefaid  erroneous  Belief,  may  be  dedu- 
ced from  the  Ambiguity  of  the  Names  of 
thofe  Struftiires.  ' Salmafius^  ‘Pagh  Balu- 
zio  and  others  have  underftood  the  Word 
Luforium  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Am- 
phitheatre : Lipfius  took  it  for  Ludus,  or  a 
School  for  Gladiators,  But  Lampridius  (who, 
if  I miftafce  not,  was  the  firft  that  made  ufe 
of  that  W^ord)  fays,  that  -»  Heliogabalus 
made  a T rklmtum  or  Dining-Room  on  the 
Top  of  the  Luforium,  znd  that  while  he 
dined  he  cauled  the  Huntings  of  Wild-Beafts 
and  the  Combats  of  Criminals  to  be  perform’d 
there  for  his  own  Entertainment.  All  which 
fhews,  that  the  Building  was  rather  a kind 
of  Court-Yard,  orinclofed  Place  appropriated 
for  the  Games  in  the  Palace.  Nor  do  I think 
» Lipfius  % Amendment  right,  when  in  ex- 
• plaining  the  word  Noxios,  he  maks  it  Gla- 
diators. And,  indeed,  what  I have  alferted 
from  the  ‘ Book  of  theDeaths  of  thePerfe- 
cutors,  is  confirmed  thereby ; where  it  is  faid, 
that  Maximilian  had  a Ltiforium;-  and  a 
great  number  of  very  fierce  Beafts,  which, 
when  he  had  a mind,  he  caufed  to  be  brought 
into  it,  and  where  he  fet  them  on  to  devour 
People  ; his  Cuftom  having  been,  never  to 
fup  without  Bloodflied.  Sometimes  allb  the 

4 Stravit  fibi  tridimum  in  fummo  Luforio,  ^ dum  franderet 
Noxios  ^ Venationes  fibi  exhibtiit. 
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words  Arena  and  Cavea  have  made  People 
miftake,  becaufe  they  don't  always  allude  to 
the  Amphitheatre ; of  old  it  was  call'd 
Arena^  for  having  commonly  Sand  ftrew’d 
on  the  Ground  within  it,  to  hinder  the  Feet 
of  the  Combatants  from  Hiding,  and  likewife 
that  their  Blood  might  be  thereby  abforbed. 
But  as  the  like  was  done  in  the  Circus^  the 
fame  Name  was  given  to  it  alfo,  and  every 
other  Place  appointed  for  publick  Games. 
That  the  Forum  was  alfo  covered  with  Sand, 
whenever  the  Gladiators  were  to  fight,  we 
learn  from  a Verfo  of  F roper  tins.  ^ Lipfius 
deny'd  that  the  Name^r^';^^  was  ever  given 
to  the  Circus : But  when  Fltny  fpoke  of 
the  Arena  ^^Pompey  the  Greats  he.  certainly 
did  not  mean  that  of  the  Amphitheatres, 
which  then  were  not  in  ufe.  So  that  where 
he  fpeaks  of  C^far^  having  furrounded  the 
Arena  with  a ^itch^  by  the  word  Cavea 
the  Theatre  was  alfo  underftood,  on  account 
of  the  fimilitucle  of  the  Auditorium^  like  a 
Concavity  in  all  thofe  Edifices.  ® Cicero 
however  fays,  that  in  theC^W/^,  bothfing- 
ing  and  playing  on  Inftruments  were  per- 
form’d, the  whole  having  echoed  with  the 
Applaufo  of  a F>rama  made  by  Facuvius. 

5 Tertulliam  Ihews  the  double  meaning  ot 

7 Amfh.  cap.^^.  /.  8.  c.21.^7. 

® De  Leg.  de  Amic, 

9 De SpeU.  cap.fih.  Ufraque  Cftvea  non  Cduht, 
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the  word  Cavea,  expreffing  it  thus : That 
the  Enjoyrnent  of  the  Blefled  fliall  be  much 
more  agreeable  than  the  Circus  and  Stadium^ 
and  of  both  the  Caveas,  [as  it  ought  to  be  read^ 
namely,  of  the  Theatre  and  Amphitheatre. 

Symmachus  mentions  the  Scenic  Pleafures 
of  the  Cavea  Tompeiana. 

But  above  all;  we  ought  to  read  the  Works 
of  modem  Authors,  and  the  Antiquities  they 
give  us,  with  great  Caution ; becaufe,  as  to 
the  Roman  Buildings,  in  proportion  as  they 
loft  the  ufe  of  them,  lb  have  they  confound- 
ed their  Names  one  with  another ; inlbmuch 
that  the  words  Amphitheatre,  Theatre,  Cir- 
cus, Stadium  and  Arena,  are  often  uftd 
promifeuoufly,  and  not  a little  abufed ; con- 
fequently  not  to  be  underftood,  according  to 
their  proper  and  ancient  Signification.  The 
Mifceilan  Hiftory  calls  that  of  Titus  a 
Theatre:  Zonara  and  Manaffe,  in  their 
poetical  Verfes,  term  the  Circus  a Theatre : 
CaJJiodorus  confounds  the  word  Hijiriones 
or  Stage-Players,  with  that  of  Auriga  or 
Charioteers : The  M.  S.  of  the  Afts  quoted 
by  Arringhi,  fpeaks  of  fome  Martyrs  Ihut 
up  in  an  Amphitheatre  without  the  Walls  of 
a cettain  City ; but  as  there  was  no  fuch 
Building  on  the  outfide  oi  Rome,  fo  ’tis  evi- 
dent that,  if  he  means  it  there,  .it  mull  be 

Lib.  10.  c.if. 
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underftood  the  Circus  \ fince,  as  Vanvi^ 
nius  relates,  there  were  not  a few  Circi  near 
Rome.  The  word  Arena  was  likewife 
fometinies  given  to  every  kind  of  Strufture 
refembling  an  Amphitheatre,  of  which  wc 
have  fliewn  an  Example,  particularly  of  that 
in  Radua,  'Agnello  fpeaks  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre in  Ravenna^  but  both  the  time  it 
was  built,  and  his  relating  that  near  it  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  flood,  makes  it  evident  that 
it  was  only  a Theatre.  Neverthelefi,  there 
the  Gladiators  were  fent  to  be  train’d  up  and 
difeiplin'd  i and,  as  ^Strabo  avers,  on  account 
of  the  Wholelbmenefs  of  the  Air  there,  Ca- 
far  had  formerly  thought  to  appropriate  it 
to  the  forefaid  ufe:  which,  indeed,  was  at 
a time  when  Amphitheatres  were  not  in  be- 
ing. Salvianus  mentions  the  Theatre  as  the 
mofl  Angular  Guriofity  in  Ravenna^  but 
fpeaks  not  one  word  about  the  Amphitheatre. 
The  anonymous  Velefianiis  informs  us,  that 
Theodoric  built  an  Amphitheatre  in  Ravia-^ 
but  who  can  believe  they  thought  on  luch  a 
Strufture  in  the  fixth  Age  of  Chriflianity,when 
the  Gladiators  and  every  kind  of  bloody  Games 
were  aboliftied?  So  that  we  mufl  conclude 
it  to  have  been  a Theatre  or  Circus^  fince 
’tis  certain  Horfe-Races  were  every  where 
much  longer  in  ufc,  as  were  the  Circenfian 
Games,  celebrated  even  by  Totila.  lob- 
ferv'd,  with  much  Pleafure,  in  that  City  a 

Circ,  c,  i6,  * S-  **  Hi/?,  Mif.  1, 16.  f.  19- 
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moft  curious  and  noted  Infeription,  relating 
to  fuch  a kind  of  Edifice,  made  by  Theo- 
dork:,  tho’  the  Legend  does  not  explain  pre- 
cifely  what  the  Building  was. 

And  indeed  there  are  a great  number  of 
modern,  and  even  famous  Writers,  who 
Ibmetimes  confound  the  Words  Amphitheatre 
and  Theatre  one  with  the  other  ; nor  a few 
who  fuffer  themlelves  to  be  deceiv’d  by 
Monuments  not  genuine,  and  by  laying  too 
great  a ttrefs  on  the  modern  Lives  of  Saints^ 
and  the  fpurious  Deeds  of  Martyrs,  whereb 
the  word  Amphitheatre  is  here  and  there 
often  mentioned.  But  what  fliall  we  fay  to 
the  Latin  Yerfions  of  Authors,  or  the  Greek 
Monuments,  which  place  Amphitheatres 
where  they  never  could  have  been?  For 
example,  the  Latin  Ads  of  Saint  Taracus 
and  his  Companions,  names  the  Amphitheatre  . 
three  times  i but  in  the  Greek  Original,  we 
read  that  the  Martyrdoms  of  thofe  Saints 
enfued  in  the*'^  Stadium.  In  the  Tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Fragment’ of  the  Book  of  Martyrs 
in  L^alejiiney  Amphitheatres  are  three  times 
named,  tho’  the  Greek  of  Eufebius  has  no 
Ibch  thing ; for  there  we  read  that  the  Shew 
was  perform'd  in  the  Stadium.  In  the  Life 
of  Hadrian  the  Sophift,  wrote  by 
loflratusy  the  Latin  changes  the  words 
Amphitheatrical  Shews  thus,  the  Rounds 

S'i  etf  ykaov  TO  rctcA’ov. 
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of  dances.  On  the  caier  hand,  Teanius^ 
in  his  Greek  Vernon,  renders  it.  The  Gla- 
diatory  Theatre  5 whereas  the  Latin  of  Eu- 
tropius  has  it  Ludus^  namely,  the  School  of 
Gladiators.-  In  the  IVanllation of  ^Dio  ^tis 
laid,  that  the  Image  of  Drujilla  was  brought 
into  the  Theatre  on  a Chariot  drawn  by  Ele- 
phants^ whereas  the  Greek  has  it  Circus. 
In  Xiphiline*s  Greek  likewife,  'tis  common 
to  find  the  Theatre  call’d  Amphitheatre ; and 
the  word  Hunting,  as  Dio  ufes  to  term  it,  ' 
left  out  of  the  Text.  But  Xiphiline  feems 
not  to  have  liked  the  word  Amphitheatre 
at  all ; no  more  did  the  other  Greeks  : The 
reafon  of  which  can  be  nothing  elfe,  I think, 
but  that  the  forefaid  word  had  its  Origin  in  . 
Italy.^  and  out  of  Greece ; and  this,  if  I 
miftake  not,  is  pretty  well  confirm'd  in  the 
Remarks  I made  in  my  Hiftory  oiDiplo- 
ma's  ; namely,  that  the  word  Diploma  itlelf, 
notwithftanding  it  wasGr^'^y&,was  however  not 
ufed  by  the  Grecians-,  ' ^ Tlutarck  excepted, 
and  even  by  him  with  a kind  of  Modefty ; 
and  for  no  other  Realbn,  but  becaufe  it  had 
its  Origin  out  of  Greece^  and  was  uled  at 
Rome. 

But  to  conclude  this  Head,  kis  certain  that 
many  have  been  miftaken  in  furveying  the 
Remains  of  ancient  Buildings,  by  taking  one 
thing  for  another.  The  fmall  Teninfula  of 

Lib.  5-9,  L.\.  n.  15. 
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Sarmio  in  our  Lake,  becaufe  there  are  the 
Remains  of  fome  WaDs,  and  a part  of  a 
Building  there,  has  -been  judg'd  to  be  a 
Roman  Work,  and  is  call'd,  the  Houfe  of 
Catullus } which  Name  feems  hot  without 
fome  reafon  to  have  been  given  it,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  handed  down  to  our  times. 
^Tarthenius  the  Commentator  on  that  Poet, 
imagined  this  to  be  the  Remains  of  a Theatre ; 
which.  Opinion  was  approved  of  by  Jofeph 
Scaliger,  fo.that  \T>empfter  very  fantaftically .. 
reckoned  Sarmio  among  the  twelve  Cities  of 
the  Hetrurians  on  this  fide  o{xhtAppennines. 
The  truth  is,  the  ancient  Palaces  had  fome 
parts  like  the  Auditory  of  the  Theatres,  as 
I have  obferved  in  feveral  ancient  Remains. 
Valejitis^  in  his  Account  of  Gaul^  obferves, 
and  from  him  t Mabillon^  that  one  of  the 
Amphitheatres,  about  which  Lipjius  has 
treated,  was  no  Amphitheatre  at  all,  but 
only  the  Ruins  of  a Palace  of  the  Kings  of 
France : and  indeed  the  Defeription  Lipjius 
gave  of  it,  agrees  neither  with  the  Structure 
of  an  Amphitheatre,  nor  a Palace;  that 
Author  having,  I am  afraid,  not  employ'd 
his’  Judgement  therein  to  much  purpoft. 
But  the  moft  experienced  Antiquaries  have 
fometimes  committed  liich  Blunders  ; as 
is  plain  by  ||  Fabrettiy  who  imagined  he 
faw  the  Remains  of  an  Amphitheatre  at 
T rebula  Mutuefca ; whereas  himfclf  fliews, 

* rhtmn  Uuntii  reliauns,  f Het.  Regal.  1.  4. 
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it  had  ceafed  to  be  a City  long  before  any 
Idea  of  an  Amphitheatre  had  been  conceived. 

The  Appearance  of  any  round  or  oval 
Figure  produces  in  fbme  Peoples  Imagina- 
tion, the  Fancy  of  an  Amphitheatre.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  where  the  Remains 
of  a Circus  or  Theatre  are  to  be  feen,  nay 
of  many  other  kinds  of  ancient  Buildings, 
they  very  much  refemble  the  Figure  of  an 
Amphitheatre.  But  what.lhall  we  lay,  when  it 
happens  in  many  places,  that  People  on  finding 
Ruins,  immediately  cry  out,  that  they  are  the 
Remains  of  an  Amphitheatre,  or  of  fome  Ro- 
man Temple  or  another ; and  yet  every  Part 
of  what  they  do  fee,  is  modern,  and  not  lb 
much  as  an  antique  Stone  to  be  found,  or  the 
leaft  Refemblance  of  one  appearing  there  ? 

Nay,  what  lhall  we  lay  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  Prints,  which  in  a bare-faced  manner 
are  made  to  impofe  upon  us,  by  having  lofty 
Amphitheatres  in  Cities  and  Places  engra- 
ven on  them,  when  mif-lhapen  Figures,  of 
a roundifh  Form,  are  only  to  be  found 
at  thole  Places  ? In  the  Book  intitled 
Antiquities  explain  dy  a Drawing  is  given  of 
an  Amphitheatre  of  three  Orders  at  Autun^ 
as  if  it  ftill  exifted  there,  with  a Portico 
above  the  Steps,  and  Statues  on  the  outfide  j 
but  thole  who  have  been  in  the  Country 
affirm,  that  all  this  is  merely  the  Work  of 
the  Pen,  and  Buildings  upon  Paper.  Of  this 
we  are  fure,  by  obferving  the  whole  is  only 
I 4 . copied 
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copied  from  a Drawing  of  Ligorio,  who;, 
figured  out  the  Arena  of  Verona  according 
to  his  own  Caprice.  For  which  reafon  we 
fhall  give . that  Building  a place  v;ith  our 
jkaumachia,  as  a thing  thrall  into  the  poll- 
humous  Works  of  Tanvinius,  on  the  Anti- 
quities of  Verona.  In  the  forementioned 
Colledion,  the  intire  Drawing  and  Profile  of 
the  Steps  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Italica  in 
Spain.,  is  allb  fiiewn;  notwithllanding  we 
read  at  the  fame  time,  • that  the  faid  Amphi- 
theatre is  ruin’d,  • even  to  its  very  Foundation. 
In  the  ample  and  noble  ColleAion' of  Archi- 
tedonic  Works,  lately  compiled  by  FifeherSy 
’tis  affirm’d,  that  the  Amphitheatre  of  Ter- 
ragona  contained  Eighty  thoufand  Men  -y  and 
this  Calculation  they  have  been  able  to  make 
from  a fmall  Piece  of  an  ancient  -Wall,  and 
an  Arcade,  which  they  are  inform’d  is  re- 
maining in  thole  Parts. 

I 
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'"th  eafy  to  mijlake  the  Monu- 
ments of  Antiquity  by  the  Draughts 
given  of  them^^  and  to  believe  Am- 
phitheatres to  be  where  they  are  not. 

IF  People  miftake  in  judging  about  the 
very  Remains  of  ancient  Buildings,  what 
may  they  not  in  the  Imagery  of  them,  upon 
3 worn- 
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worn-out  Metal,  or  in  half-confuraed  Baffo- 
Relieve)  s or  other  kinds  of  ancient  Monu- 
ments which  they  fee  ? In  the  "Dittici  de- 
lineated by  Anajiajius^  the  eaftern  Conliil 
Viltemius  imagin’d  he  faw  the  Figure  of 
an  Amphitheatre,  in  which  the  Games  of 
Wild  -Beafts  and  Men  were  perform’d ; and 
this  was  afterwards  copied  by  Tagi.  But  I 
would  gladly  know  what  Appearance  there 
is  of  an  Amphitheatre  in  a Semi-Circle,  with- 
out Steps,  and  where  the  Spectators  are  re- 
prefented  on  the  outfide  of  it  ? Nay,  it  is 
extremely  well  confirm'd  by  the  forefaid 
^ittici^  that  in  Conftantinople  they  exhibited 
liich  Shews  in  very  different  kinds  of  Build- 
ings, and  not  in  an  Amphitheatre,  altho’  by 
a like  ufe  they  may  fometimes  have  been 
called  by  that  Name.  In  the  fame  manner 
a certain  Edifice  which  appears  on  a Medal 
of  Faujiina  the  Elder,  publifh’d  by  Mezza^ 
barba^  is  judg’d  to  be  an  Amphitheatre,  but 
not  juftly : But  at  prefent  I find  it  conve-r 
nient  to  treat  particularly  on  the  Amphi- 
theatres believ'd  by  fome  to  be  on  Trajan'^ 
Pillar.  . . , . 

I know  not  what  kind  of  round  Building 
it  is  that  is  twice  reprefented,  obfeurely,  on 
the  forefaid  Pillar ; the  firft  near  a City  be- 
fieg  d by  the  F)acians^  the  next,  where  the 
Embaffadors  are  lent  iiom.T>ecebalus  to  Tra- 
jan : It  is  not  poffible,  I fay,  from  the  Ob- 
feurity  of  the  Stone  to  glfert  what  they  really 
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are:  And  indeed notwithttanding  CiaccO'- 
nius  has  illuftrated  that  incomparable  Mo- 
nument to  very  great  Advantage,  when  he 
comes  to  thofe  two  places  he  prudently  pafles 
by  them,  and  fays  nothing  on  that  head. 
Belloriy  who  afterwards  made  frefli  Anno- 
tations thereon,  imagin’d  he  could  diftinguifli 
Steps,  therefore  thinks  they  reprelented  Am- 
phitheatres; fpeakingofoneofthem,  he  fays, 
*5  Among  the  Buildings  of  that  City^  or 
Cajile^  there  was  a Caftrenfian  Amphitheatre 
of  JVood.  Fabretti  laugh’d  at  their  be- 
lieving it  Cajlrenfiany  or  of  Wood;  and  in 
fiippofing  it  fix’d,  he  thought  it  indicated  that 
City  to  have  been  a Roman  Colony.  But  that 
would  be  a new  Mark  of  a Colony  indeed,  fince 
there  were  none  at  that  time  in  thole  Parts : 
For,  as  we  learn  from  T)iOy  they  were  only 
eftablilh’d  by  Trajan  after  the  War  was 
ended.  And  indeed  it  would  be  too  ftrange 
a thing,  to  find  that  fuch  obfcure  and  unknown 
Cities  upon  the  Tibifcus  had  then  Amphi- 
theatres. But  allowing  that  the  foremention'd 
Buildings  had  been  there,  we  cannot  believe 
them  to  have  been  made  of  any  other  Ma- 
terial but  Wood,  and,  indeed,  the  hafty 
Produftions  of  military  Hands ; like  the  other 
two  Buildings  in  Italy  made  by  a Legion, 
in  the  time  of  Vitellius^  as  is  already  men- 
tioned. What  is  feen  in  the  firft  Print,  as 
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it  is  exa£Uy  delineated  by  inclines 

us  to  believe  them  of  Wood.  Fabretti  at- 
tefts,  that  the  principal  Piles  in  the  Circuit 
of  fuch  a Building,  were  painted  at  the  Top 
as  Palifadoes  are  at  prefent;  which  agrees 
with  the  Delcriptions  we  have  of  the  an- 
cient Vallum.  A Medal  of  Licinius^  and 
alfo  the  Authority  of  Varro  and  Livy^ 
perluade  us  throughly,  that  the  Wood  of 
the  Vallum  was  form'd  in  another  manner : 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  foremention'd 
Pillar,  we  find  the  Wood  of  that  enclofed 
Place  Iharpen’d  in  the  lame  manner,  and  it 
likewife  furrounds  the  military  Magazines  in 
an  oval  Form.  Befides,  "tis  certain,  that  the 
Soldiers  in  that  War  had  Ibmething  elle  to  do 
than  to  build  Amphitheatres  j and,  indeed, 
oval  and  round  Figures,  leen  on  thofe  worn- 
out  Stones,  may  be  apply 'd  to  too  great  a 
number  of  things : Nor  will  any  [who  knows 
the  extrayagant  Irregularities  often  found  in 
the  Works  of  the  Ancients,  with  regard  to 
Proportion  or  Perfpeftive^  venture  to  deter- 
mine any  thing  about  them.  Wherefore  one 
muft  not  truft  top  much  either  to  the  height 
or  bignels  of  the  like  Figures,  as  they  ap- 
pear there. 

In  Ibme  Medals  of  Silver  is  to  be  leen  a 
Figure  not  unlike  that  already  mentioned 
on  Trajan^  Pillar,  tho'  Ibmewhat  nearer  re- 
fembling  an  Amphitheatre  : The  Reverfe 
of  which  would  furely  be  lb  judged,  if  the 

Legend 
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Legend  did  not  make  it  appear  otherwife;  and 
the  round  Figure  here  reprefented,  had  not 
been  called  uTr^torian  Camp,  by  the  An- 
tiquaries who  firft  obferv’d  it ; and  for  which 
realbn  it  bears  that  Name  till  this  day. 
But  before  we  begin  to  treat  about  it,  I ftiall 
give  another  here,  which,  in  my  Opinion, 
reprefents  the  lame  thing ; and  what  remains 
of  the  Circuit,  feems  to  have  prepared  the 
way  to  them.  • Upon  it  is  the  Head  of  Ful- 
fills Julius  Gpttiettis,  who  is  reckoned  a- 
mong  the  Tyrants;  and  of  whom  no  Greek 
Medal  had  ever  before  been  feen,  but  only 
an  Egyptian  Coin  regiftrated  by  F.  Bandari. 
That  the  Reverfe  does  not  figure  out  any 
Frietorian,  or  any  other  Camp  or  Palilade, 
as  is  believed  of  Ibme  other  Medals  like  it, 
is  manifeft,  by  finding  Walls  and  Towers, 
and  fumptuous  Gates  thereon,  and-  by  our 
underftanding  from  the  Word  below,  that 
the  City  of  Nicea  is  reprefented  there.  Ano- 
ther Greek  Medal,  which  had  never  before 
been  feen  of  Macrianus,  Brother  eA'  §puiet us, 
was  publilhed  by  Signor  Haym,  a Roman 
in  his  Teforo  Britannico : it  is  likewife  ftruck 
in  the  fame  City,  having  the  like  Figure  upon 
it.  It  is  very  natural  to  think,  that  the 
Walls  and  Gates  of  Nicea  were  repaired 
(to  which  the  Citizens  alluded  by  fuch  Coins) 
during  the  War  with  Ferjla,  in  which  Ri- 
ctus behaved  fo  gallantly. 
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However,  round  or  oval  Enclofures  are 
feen  in  the  forementioned  Medals  of  Silver, 
which  [as  far  as  was  poffible  to  be  repre- 
lented  in  fo  fmall  a Space]  much  more  re- 
lembles  an  Amphitheatre,  than  other  Figures 
that  are  taken  for  fuch  Buildings,  tho"  in- 
deed they  are  commonly  explain'd  as  repre- 
fenting  Tratorian  Camps.  Such  kinds  of 
Figures  on  Medals,  began  to  appear  in  the 
Time  of  T>iocleJian.  Before  the  Gate  of 
the  Enclofure  .Hand  four  Men,  in  a military 
Habit ; two  of  them  in  the  Attitude  of  fa- 
crificing  on  an  Altar,  the  others  have  a Tri- 
pode  in  the  Middle.  The  fame  Reverfe  is 
on  a Coin  of  Maximianus  HerculeiuSy  who, 
together  with  "Dioclejiariy  was  Emperor; 
likewile  in  that  of  Galerius  and  ConJianSy 
who  at  the  fame  time  were  Cccfars.  Three 
different  Legends  are  found  on  a Medal, 
on  which  are  all  their  Heads  engraven ; the 
Infcription  is  thus,  ‘TrovidenU^Auguftorumy 
f^irtus  MilituMy  ViBoria  Sarmatka.  So 
that  as  there  wxrc  no  Amphitheatres  at  that 
time,  notwithftanding  the  Appearance  of 
them;  neither  do  I believe,  that  on  thofe 
Coins  are  reprefented  either  Tr^torian  Camps 
in  Rome^  or  Campeftrian  in  • War.  The 
Walls  figured  out  on  them  are  either  oval 
or  round,  but  the  Roman  Vallum  [which 
was  not  a Stone  Wall,  nor  Towers,  but  of 
Earth,  like  the  Entrenchments  in  this  pre-* 
fent  Age]  was  Iquare,  as  may  very  well 

be 
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be  gathered  from  Tolybius.  Thc^Pratorian 
Can^s  were  made  near  the  Walls  of  Romey 
in  imitation  of  the  Encampments  for  the 
Army  in  War,  and  of  a fquare  Form,  as 
appears  by  their  Remains,  obferved  by  Tan- 
vmius  5 or  at  leaft,  as  luch  they  were  fcen 
in  his  Time,  between  the  Vimind  and  Ti- 
burtine  Gates,  in  the  Place  where  the  Viva- 
rium is  thought  to  have  been.  From  the 
Iquare  Figure  of  the  Remains  of  thofe  Walls 
»*  T.Tiomto  was  confirmed  in  the  Belief, 
that  they  had  been  Vratorian  Gamps.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  figures  of  Cities  are  found 
imprefled  in  that  manner  upon  Medals  j 
namely,  with  a round  Enclofure,  as  is  feen 
in  the  Colonia  Cafilimm  in  Cafar’s  Coins, 
which  feem’d  to  Mezzabarba  to  be  a Iphe- 
lical  Building,  with  Towers  at  Intervals,  as 
the  City  Tufculana  appears  in  the  Coins  of 
the  Sulpician  Family,  refer’d  to  by  Urjinus. 
I therefore  think,  that  the  forementioned 
Medals  have  not  ‘Pratorian  Camps  repre- 
fented  on  them,  as  has  hitherto  been  in- 
terpreted ; but  on  that  Coin  of  NiceUy  no 
lels  than  a whole  City  is  figured  out,  either 
as  having  been  fubdued  in  War,  [as  is  de- 
noted by  the  Words,  Virtus  Militum  Vic- 
toria Sarmaticd\  or  as  reftored  and  fortified 
anew ; which  is  pointed  out  by  that  other, 
with  the  Legend,  Trovidentia  Auguftorum. 
^^or  could  any  boaft  of  the  Sarmatic  Vido- 
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ry  with  lb  much  Juftice,  as  thole  foremen- 
tioned  Princes ; on  account  of  whole  Expe- 
ditions, Eumenms^  in  his  Panegyric  on  Con- 
flans  fays,  that  that  Nation  was  almoft  de- 
ftroyed.  And  fince  luch  an  Impreffion  is  no 
where  elle  feen  but  on  thole  four  who  reigned 
together,  and  are  found  with  all  thofe  Mot- 
to's in  every  one  of  them,  'tis  therefore  pro- 
bable, that  the  four  Figures  there,  reprelent 
the  two  Emperors,  and  both  the  Cafarsf 
And  by  the  Sacrifice  or  Dedication  of  the 
Building,  or  the  rendering  Thanks  for  the 
Viftory,  is  denoted  the  Conjunftion  or  Con- 
cord among  them,  attributing  to  the  whole 
that  which  every  one  of  them  had  performed. 

The  Conjefture  I have  made,  that  on  thele 
Coins thtTratorianCmi^svfQXQnot  reprelent- 
ed,  but  only  the  Cities,  leerns  to  be  confirmed 
by  that  Medal  in  the  fecond  Plate  here  an- 
nexed, which  till  now  had  never  been  leen  9 
where  the  Words  fhew,  that  by  the  fame 
Type  the  City  of  Verona  is  reprefented. 
And  here  I lhall  firft  of  all  give  an  account 
how  this  Momument  of  Antiquity  fell  lately 
by  chance  into  my  hands.  While  I was 
fearching  among  the  Collections  of  Medals 
in  Venice^  in  order  to  fee  if  any  other  Le- 
gend could  be  found  with  that  Impreffion, 
befides  thofe  three  already  mentioned,  I 
carneftly  begg'd  of  my  courteous  Friend,  the 

*9  Vo^if  in  carin.  ^atuor  fane  Vrinci^es  mum  in  RefublicA 
fentientes. 
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Abbot  Onorio  Arrigoni^  to  look  into  his  vaft  ^ 
Coiledion,  among  which  are  thofe  of  Plate  1 
the  lecond ; all  which  that  worthy  Gentle- ^ 
man  keeps  not  only  for  his  own  Amufement]^!^ 
but  with  a noble  Defign  thereby  to  promote  ^ 
Learning.  Among  the  many  and  particular 
Series's  colleded  by  him,  he  has  Soo  Medlas  of 
Colony  1500  Greek' Coins,  and  1 200  Egyp’^ 
tianj  which  laft,  if  I can,  fome  time  or  ! 
another,  have  but  leifure  to  publifli,  I am  not  | 
out  of  hope  but  that  Chronology  in  general 
will  thereby  receive  fome  new  Light.  The 
next  day  that  Gentleman  brought  me  eight 
Medals  of  Silver,  having  all  the  lame  Reverie : 
among  the  others,  the  Coin  we  have  hint- 
ed at,  the  Singularity  of  the  Legend  of  which 
he  then  only  wonder'd  at,  notwithftanding  it 
had  long  before  been  fold  him  among  a 
heap  of  others  of  Silver,  without  having  ob- 
ferved  it,  or  judging  it  of  greater  value  than 
what  it  barely  weighed.  This  Circumftance 
immediately  gave  credit  to  its  Genuinenels, 
lince  a fpurious  Coin  could  not  have  been 
made,  but  with  a defign  to  impofe  on  the^ 
World,  and  to  gain  by  it.  The  good  Opi- 
nion concerning  its  being  genuine,  w^as  more- 
over confirmed  by  all  who  took  a view  of 
the  Medal,  and  the  Agreement  of  that  which 
it  contained.  The  Head  is  of  Galerius 
Maximus,  who,  together  with  Conjlantius 
Chlortis,  was  made  C^/^r,  by  the  two  Em- 
perors, Anno  502.'  The  Legend  on  the  Re- 
verie 
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verfe  I read  thus,  Verona  Nova  Torta  rite 
condita.  Scarce  was  Conftans  made  C^faty 
hut  he  was  fent  into  Gaul:  Concerning 
leriuSy  not  any  thing  is  mentioned  for  a 
long  time  by  Hiftorians  5 I only  find  that 
he  fought  with  the  Sarmatians,  and  built 
Caftles  among  them ; and  yet  we  fee  Goins 
of  him  with  his  Image,  and  the  Words, 
Victoria  Sarmatka  thereon ; and  where,  as 
we  have  faid,  are  Cities  or  Caftles  reprefent- 
ed.  He  allb  was  in  the  Wars  in  Germany  y 
fo  that  'tis  credible  he  pafled  feveral-  times 
through  Italy y tho*  we  do  not  find  it  men- 
tioned, except  in  the  Year  304,  when  he 
came  to  confer  with  Maximian  the  Elder  at 
Milan  5 and  yet  nothing  feems  to  be  more 
natural,  than  to  imagine  that  in  his  PalTage 
or  Stay  at  Verona^  he  erefted  a new  Gate 
there.  GaUienuSy  not  long  before,  had 
built  new  Walls,  with  a fumptuous  Gate, 
which  fubfifts  till  this  day  : the  Infcripcion 
thereon  being  ftill  to  be  feen,and  as  thatWorfc 
was  perform'd  in  very  great  hafte,  as  appears 
by  that  Infcription,  lb  it  is  probable  that 
another  Gate  may  have  remained  imperfect, 
and  afterwards  compleated  by  the  Emperor 
Maximian.  Aurelius  Vi£lor  hints  at  feveral 
Walls  re-built  by  Maximian  in  various  Cities, 
among  others  thofe  of  Milan-  Our  Gate, 
as  thelnlcription  denotes,was  ereded  rite, viz. 
according  to  the  Rite  prelcrib'd  in  the  Pagan 
Religion,  and  with  thofe  Aufpiciaxc(\mrcA  in 
K building 
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building  Walls  and  Gates  of  Cities;  which, 
as  we  find  in  Jufimians  Inftitutes,  were  then 
eftcemed  lacred  things.  The  Sacrifice 
however,  as  appear^  by  the  Medal  already 
thereon,  was  perform'd  after  the  new  Gate 
had  been  made^  and  at  its  Entry,  according 
to  the  ufual  Rites,  which  denotes  its  Dedi- 
cation ; that  is,  they  declared  the  Work  was 
perfected,  and  that  they  began  with  the  Fa- 
vour of  the  Gods  to  make  uft  of  it.  And 
indeed,  its  agreement  with  Hiftory,  'as  well  as 
the  Ceremony  and  Wotds  tiled  here,  ftem  very 
much  above  the  knowledge  of  the  Falfifiers 
of  Coins,  who,  as  the  good  Providence  of 
God  will  have  it,  are,  for  the  moll  part, 
Idiots  and  ignorant  Fellows : It  being  obferv'd, 
thatasfoon  as  they  fend  any  of  their  Perfor- 
mances abroad  into  the  World,  they  are  com- 
monly attended  with  Ibme  Blunder  or  other 
of  their  own  making.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  any 
Perfon  feigning  the  Reprefentation  of  a City 
by  the  Words  round  the  Coin,  would  have 
made  Choice  of  a Medal,  the  Imprelfion  on 
which  hitherto  has  not  been  taken  for  a City, 
but  always  a Pr^torian  Camp.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  regarded,  that  by  the  Imprelfion  it- 
lelf  feveral  Cities  are  reprefented  on  fuch 
Medals,  one  in  Italy,  another  m Sarmatia, 
and  others  we  know  not  where.  For  as  in 
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the  lower  Ages  the  Legend  on  Medals  did 
not  often  allude  to  a particular  Fad,  as  they 
did  in  the  higher,  fince  by  mere  flattery  the 
Motto  was  apply 'd  in  common  to  any  of  the 
Emperors;  fo  did  they  often  make  ule  of 
the  fame  Impreflions  varioufly : The  Figures 
in  the  Medals  of  Conftantine^  which  are  in 
the  fame  Attitude  and  Clothing,  Ibmetimes 
denote  France-,  fometimes  Germany.  A 
Reprefentation  which  comes  near  this  we  are 
now  defcribing,  namely,  with  a Wall,  and 
a Gate,  but  without  the  four  Figures,  and 
made  likewife  to  refemble  a City  or  Caftle ; 
not  Prsetorian  Camps,  as  'tis  interpreted,  and 
not  Magazines,  as  Ibme  others  would  lately 
have  it  underftood : Such  an  Imprellion  on  a 
Medal,  I fay,  begins  to  be  ften  in  the  time 
of  Confiantius  Chlorus,  and  continues  even 
to  the  time  of  Crifpus ; being  the  Reverie 
of,  at  leaft,  ten  different  Heads,  and'  with . 
the  fame  Legend,  Frovidentia,  fome- 

times Militum,  at  others  Augujlorum  or 
farum.  And  'tis  undoubtedly  certain,  that 
tho'  the  Form  is  the  fame,  yet  the  City  re- 
ftored  or  fortify’d,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the 
Caftle  denoted,  for  the  moft  part  are  different 
one  from  the  other.  The  fame  Imprellion  we 
find  on  the  Coins  of  Valent inian.,  of  Magnus 
Maximus^  and  of  Flavius  ViEior^  but  with 
a different  infeription.  By  which  is  confirm’d, 
how  very  much  thofe  People  have  been 
miftaken,  who  take  fuch  Figures  for  Prse- 
K ^ torian 
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to?ianCam-ps,  fince  in  thofe  days  no  fuch  thing 
was  in  ule,  having  been  deftroy’d  by  Con^ 
ftantine  after  his  Victory  over  Maxentius, 
and  the  Pr^torian  Bands,  which  had  been 
favourable  to  him,  as  Zofimus  fays,  were 
abolifhed. 

The  military  Quarters,  not  the  Pr^torian, 
might  only  perhaps  be  reprefented  by  fuch 
an  ImprelBon,  inafmuch  as  the  fix’d  Quar- 
ters or  Garifbns  placed  in  the  Enemy’s  Fron- 
tiers, were  like  Caftles,  whence  the  words 
Cafirtm  and  Caftellum  had  their  Origine. 
And  fuch  may  have  been  thole  Caftra  Tra- 
fidiaria^  mention’d  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus^  to  have  been  built ‘by  Valent inim 
on  the  other  fide  the  ‘Danube.  Vi£tor 
mentions  Camps  to  have  been  made,  even 
from  Trajan’s  time,  in  the  T laces  moji  fuf- 
peEied.  As  to  my  own  Belief,  that  what 
was  reprefented  on  the  Coin  of  Verona  and 
others,  was  the  Gate  of  a City  and  not  a 
Camp  ; a Difficulty  occur’d  to  me  at  firft 
therein : namely,  when  I obferv’d  that  the 
Gates  of  ancient  Cities  were  made  double, 
like  ours  of  Gallienus  in  Verona,  and  as 
’tis  flievvn  on  the  Medals  of  Emerita,  a 
City  in  Spain,  and  Cajilinum,  already  men- 
tioned. 

But  all  Gates  were,*  I find,  not  built  in  that 
manner,  a Proof  of  which  we  may  fee  by 
the  firft  Medal,  whereon  the  Gate  of  Nice 
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f is  repreiented,  and  is  like  that  already  men- 
tioned, with  only  one  Door.  We  may  allb 
obferve  the  third  Coin  in  the  lame  Plate, 
1 namely,  in  that  of  Got  dianus  Tius^  where 
; one  of  the  Gates  of  Adrianople  is  like  wife 
i reprefented  APIANOflOAITDN.  And 
t that  we  may  learn  how  they  were  varioufly 
i built,  I prefent  you  with  one,  in  a manner 
t never  before  obferved,  namely  with  three 
{ Doors  or  Entries,  vi^.  that  of  Nicopolis 
) oi Epirus^  on  the  Coin  of  Hadrian^  lEPAC 
I ' NiKonOAEnC.  Thole  who  have  Know- 
I ledge  in  Antiquity  will,  on  the  firft  View, 
f perhaps  take  it  for  an  Arch,  and  not  a Gate  ; 

5 and  they  might  truly  believe  itfuch,  becaufe 
) of  its  having  three  Apertures,  if  the  four  Win- 
) dows  above,,  and  the  two  Towers  on  its 
I lides,  did  not  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that 
i it  is  the  Gate  of  a City.  In  Ser/io  we  find 
1 the  ancient  Gate  of  Spello^  delineated  by  him, 
i has  two  fuch  Towers  alfo,  and  is  acknow- 
i ledged  to  be  antique,  tho'  in  a modern  manner 
t reftored  and  repaired. 

'That  of  Emerita  Ihews  likewife  two  la- 
I teral  Towers,  for  which  realbn  Spanheim  and 
\ E^atin  believed  it  to  be  a Caftle ; and  in  like 
1 manner  do  they  figure  out  on  Coins  the  Gates 
) of  the  Citys  of  Nicopolis  on  the  E>anube^ 

L and  that  o{*Trajan^  namely,  TrajanopoUs, 

. A new  Remark  occurs  naturally  here,  in 
order  to  confirm  that  all  the  above-mentior/d 
' Medals  do  not  reprelent  in  any  other  way 

' K 3 the 
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the  Praetorian  Quarters.  Thole  Quarters  had 
certainly  the  Gates  double,  namely,  with 
two  Entries.  That  other  Gates  befides  thole 
of  the  City  w^re  built,  where  a vail  number 
of  People  were  to  pals,  is  plain  by  the  Re- 
mains of  another  double  Gate,  a great  part 
of  which  is  Handing  till  this  day  in  Verona^ 
and  which,  we*  are  certain,  never  had  been 
a Gate  of  that  City.  That  thofe  of  the 
Praetorian  Camp  were  fuch,  I learn  from  that 
Medal,  which,  in  my  Opinion,  is  the  only 
one  that  Ihews  it ; I fay  the  only  one,  lince 
I do  not  fee  it  delineated  on  other  Coins, 
where  one  would  think  it  would  be  more 
proper : fuch  as  in  thofe  of  the  Allocutions 
to  the  Armies^  in  the  Donatives  dillributed 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  Soldiers,  and  where 
the  Title  of  P ater^  or  Mater  Cajlrorum^  is 
given.  The  Medal  in  which  it  is  feen,  is 
that  of  Claudiusy  where  is  a TVall  with  a 
double  Gate,  and  the  Legend  in  the  middle, 
Imperatorerecepto:,  indicating,  that  the  Sol- 
diers after  the  Death  of  Caligula  found  Clau- 
dius in  the  place  where  he  lay  hid,  whence 
carrying  him  to  the  Camp  or  military  Quar- 
ters, they  proclaimed  him  Emperor,  as  we 
learn  from  Suetonius  and  T>io ; and  indeed, 
were  what  is  imprelfed  on  the  foreipention^d 
Medals  Pr^torian  Camps,  a double  Door 
would  certainly  appear. 

No  Exception,  I think,  then  can  be  found 
againft  our  Medal;  for  the  Authenticity  of 
3 whichj 
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which,  one  Other  AccMent  did  in  fome  mea- 
fure  contribute.  As  loon  as  it  was  found,  a 
certain  ingenious  Arti'ft  fell  to  work  on  a Coin 
of  ConJianSy  which  had  the  fame  Reverie, 
where  having  raz'd  out  the  old  Letters,  he 
found  a Method  to  put  in  the  Word  Verona. 
This  Counterfeit  I willingly  bought  myfelf, 
not  becaufe  I was  cheated,  as  he  who  Ibid  it 
me  imagin'd,  but  that  I might,  by  compar- 
ing it  with  my  own,  make  it  lerve  to  con- 
firm the  Genuinenefs  of  the  latter.  The  Dif 
ference  in  the  Charabters  on  them,  their  Size> 
Sharpnefs,  Incavity,  andForin,  befides  the  Al- 
teration of  the  Field,  appearing  very  evident 
to  thole  who  have  but*  a middling  Skill  in 
Rich  things.  By  this  Incident  wc  may  allb 
learn,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  make  any 
new  Inlcription  in  the  Contour  of  the  Medal 
fo  long,  but  that  the  very  Weight  of  the 
Coin  would  Ihew  the  Cheat;  fince  in  that 
which  was  counterfeited,  in  order  to  evade 
this,  they  have  only  put  in  the  word  Verona^ 
and  in  the  other  part  Ihewn,  as  if  the  Medal 
had  been  Ipoil'd  and  mutilated.  But,  be- 
fides this  new  Confirmation,  the  Opinion  of 
the  bell  Judges  of  Medals  is  in  Favour  of 
it,  who  have  been  allow’d  to  examine  it  as 
long  as  they  pleafed.  On  it  the  ancient 
Stamp  is  evident,  and  the  Medal  Rands  the 
Teft  of  the  Weight ; for  being  put  into  a 
nice  Pair  of  Gold  Scales,  when  compared 
with  other  Medals  of  the  like  kind,  it  was 
K 4 found 
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found  without  the  leaft  difference;  where- 
as to  take  away  the  old  Letters,  and  like- 
wife  to  diminifti  the  Field,  in  order  to  make 
new,  which  is  the  only  Fraud  that  might 
be  llifpeded,  this  could  not  be  done  without 
diminifhing  the  Weight  fenfibly. 

I doubt  not  but  Ibme  will  wonder,  that 
notwithfianding  all  thele  Proofs,  I Ihould 
ftill  I'peak  with  a kind  of  Referve,  and  not 
confidently  affert  what  may  be  drawn  from 
the  whole : But  this  proceeds  from  one  of 
my  Maxims,  from  whence  I have  never  de- 
parted, nor  fliall  I ever;  and  it  is  this, 
Not  to  found  an  Opinion,  or  a new  Difcovery, 
on  the  Faith  of  one  Medal,  tho’  none  Ihould 
oppofe  it ; efpecially  when  fuch  an  .Opinion 
differs  from  what  has  been  already  received 
by  the  World.  And  this  made  me  eftablifh 
the  Pleaiurc  I took  in  feveral  Cities  to  com- 
pare the  ableft  Connoiffeurs  in  Medals,  and 
fome  reckoned  infallible,  one  with  .another, 
where  I have  many  times  found  them  dif- 
agreeing : and  likcwile  have  feen,  that 
there  are  none,  but  who  Ibme  time  or  other 
have  erred.  For  after  I underftood  how 
many  furprizing  and  various  ways  the  Falfi- 
fiers  of  Medals  have  freely  put  in  practice, 
this  IS  the  only  Crime  that  we  fee  per- 
mitted to  pals  with  Impunity ; notwith- 
ftanding  Thieving,  in  this  Cafe,  is  often 
join  d with  Treachery  and  a pernicious  Sub- 
verfion  of  Hiftory,  and  of  every  other  moft 

important 
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important  Branch  of  Knowledge.  “’Tis  not, 
however,^  on  this  account,  that  I have  the 
leaft  Inclination  to  doubt  about  the  Genuine- 
nefs  of  every  Medal ; but  as  the  Legend  of 
that  we  have  been  defcribing  is  en-^ 
tirely  new,  with  refped  to  a City  of  Italy y 
lb  I lhall  not  regard,  nor  take  any  pains  a- 
bout  it,  unlefs  I Ihould  happen  to  publifti  it 
at  another  Opportunity.  It  fhall,  • however, 
be  in  my  own  hands,  and  always  offered 
to  the  Examination  of  the  Carious ; Signor 
Arrigoney  the  Abbot,  having  made  me  a Pre- 
fent  thereof,  as  "tis  his  Cuftom  to  be  liberal  to 
his  Friends. 

But  let  us  at  length  put  an  end  to  this 
Digreflion,  if  we  will  call  it  fo,  Cnee  it  is 
intended  to  make  us  know  that  we  ought 
not  on  account  of  the  Roandnels  of  Build- 
ings in  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  to  conelude 
or  imagine,  that  they  are  the  Remains  of 
Amphitheatres,  efpecially  that  which  is  repre- 
fented  on  the  foremention  d Medals.  BeCdes; 
for  the  better  illuftrating  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Veronefe  ArenUy  it  was  neceflary  to  be  par- 
ticular therein,  in  order  to  come  at  the  true 
Meaning  of  what  is  reprefented  on  the  fore- 
faid  Coin  of  the  Emperor  Maximian^  Cnee 
it  is  the  current  Opinion  of  many,  that  that 
Building  was  erefted  in  the  Reigns  of  both 
the  Maximians,  Nor  would  fome  be  want- 
ing, who  [by  Reckoning  the  Impreffion  on  the 
Medal  a reprefentation  of  an  Amphitheatre, ^ 
might  have  been  ftill  conCrmed  in  that  falfe 
Opinion.  CHAP. 
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Amphitheatres  out  of  Rome,  of  which  [ 
fill  this  day  evident  Remains  do\ 
fubfifl. 


The  Cities  which,  befides  Rome^ 
have,  {[according  to  iiniverlal  Obler-y'i 
vation  and  Belief,  handed  down  to  us  for  ' J 
Ages,]  till  this  day  famous  Remains  of;  , 
Areruis  in  them,  are  reduced  to  fbur,-| 
namely,  Verona,  Capua,  ‘PolazxidNimes : ' 
Yet  what  fliould  we  fay,  if  I fliould  ex- 
cept againft  fome  of  thefc  few  ? And  yet 
it  muft  be  lb,  for  when  I took  the  pains  to  go 
myMitoTola,  I difcovered  evidently,  that  the 
ancient  Building  there  was  nothing  elfebuta 
magnificent  Theatre;  which  Particular, 
lhall  clearly  prove  in  Book  the  fecond,  where 
it  lhall  be  defcribed.  If  I was  to  give  credit 
to  certain  Marks,  and  fome  particular  Ob- 
fervations  communicated  to  me  about  that 
of  Rimes,  by  a Perfon  who  had  been  Ibme 
days  in  that  City,  I Ihould  incline  to  think 
it  no  Amphitheatre  at  all ; For  in  effeft  it  ap- 
pears to  have  only  confifted  of  two  Stories,  and 
has  no  Numbers  engraven  on  the  Arches ; and, 
as  defcrib’d  in  the  ‘ Antiquities,  explain’d,  it 
has  no  Windows  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
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Building : and  F^Lthcr  Montfaucon  himfelf  con- 
fefles,  that  it  differs  from  other  Amphitheatres, 
and  has  Doors  inftead  of  Stairs ; but  as  I have 
not  .feen  it,  I fhall  therefore  not  prefume  to 
affirm  any  thing  about  it,  but  leave  it  at 
prefent,  and  that  of  Tola  too : which  laft 
was  a Theatre  very  different  from  the  com- 
mon Sort,  with  regard  to  its  Architefture; 
and  more  fumptuous  than  the  others,  having 
the  external  Circuit  like  that  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre. But  as  I have  by  Examination  found, 
how  very  rare  Amphitheatres  have  been,  this 
excites  my  Curiofity  the  more  to  know  the 
Hiftory  of  thofe  abovementioned,  efpecially 
that  of  Ferona^  which,  next  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  RomCy  is  the  largeft  of  any,  and 
of  which  we  have  undertaken  to  treat  in 
particular : but  as  bad  Fortune  would  have 
it,  no  very  certain  account  can  well  be  learned 
of  either  that  or  the  other ; nor  can  we  precifely 
afcertain  when  or  by  whom  they  were  made, 
there  being  ^either  Writers  nor  Monuments 
of  Antiquity,  which  give  us  light  therein, 
or  that  mention  any  thing  about  them,  un- 
lefs  we  except  that  of  CaptiUy  becaufe  of  the 
Fragment  of  aninfoription  publilhed  laft  Year 
about  it.  That  we  find  no  account  of  them 
in  antient  Hiftorians,  is  not  to  be  wonder  d at, 
fince  they  took  no  care  about  what  was 
done  in  the  Municipia  5 we  ought  rather  to 
wonder,  that  the  large  Inlcription  ‘[which, 
according  to  the  common  Ufage,  was  placed 
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on  the  Front  of  Amphitheatres,  above  thcj 
principal  Entry]  has  not  been  found,  nor  that! 
of  Rome^  or  the  others  ever  publifhed  to  thc= 
World;  And  indeedit  feems  to'  be  a kind  of 


was  by  his  Order,  in  the  Infcription,  attri-^| 
bated  to  Marcellus  5 and  we  know  from| 
that  in  another  Infcription,  upon  all 
fumptuous  built  likewife  by  him;  | 

he  caufed  the  Name  of  Livy  to  be  men- 
tioned. On  the  Theatre  of  Rompey  there 
was  at  firft,  the  memory  of  him,  and  on 
the  Scene,  that  of  Tiberius ^ who  had  re- 
built it ; both  thefe  Infcriptions  were  replaced 
by  Claudius^  when  he  reftored  the  Theatre : 
and  upon  this  account  he  himfelf  fet  up  a 
third,  to  ferve  for  a Dedication.. 

As  to  the  Infcription  placed  by  Trajan 
in  the  Circus  Maximus^  after  he  had  re- 
paired and  enlarged  it,  the  Hiftorlan  men- 
tions what  it  contain’d  \ namely,  that  he  had 
made  theFabrick  capable  to  accommodate  the 
People  of  Rome,  The  Ufe  of  Infcriptions 
was  common  in  publick  Edifices,  not  only 
when  firft  built,  but  when  repaired.  So 


Fatality,  that  the  Infcriptions  of  the  greateftl 
Works  of  any,  Ihould  for  the  moll  part  be| 
loft^  tho’  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  fucKl 
Infcriptions  have  formerly  been  made,’ 
fince  we  learn  from  ‘ Rlutarchy  that  the! 
Theatre  made  and  dedicated  by  Auguftusi, 
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Augujiiis^  in  the  ^ Lapis  Ancyranus^  ex- 
preffed  it  as  a Singularity,  that  he  had  made 
and  repaired  feveral  Works  without  placing 
any  Infcription,  with  his  Name  thereon*  And 
Spartianus  obferved  with  wonder,  that  Se^ 
'vertts^  when  he  repaired  the  publick  Edi- 
fices, fcarce  in  any  of  them  did  he  put  his 
Name,  but  only  left  them  to  preferve  the 
Memory  of  their  firft  Builders.  One  remark 
we  may  make  here  before  we  proceed,  and 
it  is  this.  That  any  one  of  the  four  Cities 
above  mention'd,  may  not  only  boaft  of  their 
Amphitheatres  of  Theatres,  with  the  exter- 
nal Circuit,  like  that  of  Amphitheatres, 
but  alfo  of  fuch  other  Remains  of  ancient 
Magnificence  and  Grandeur,  as  greatly  ex- 
ceed that  of  other  Cities;  Ours  of  Verona^ 
perhaps  abounds  therein  more  than  any  of 
the  others.  Capua  has  the  Remains  of  an 
Arch  not  far  Ifom  the  Amphitheatre,  and 
near  the  Tower  of  St.  Erafmusj  as  the 
Canon  Mazochio  avers,  there  are  the  Yefliges 
of  a Theatre  allb.  As  to  that  of  Nimes  in 
France,  *tis  fufficient  to  lee  Serlio*s  Epiftle 
to  Francis  the  Firft,  prefixed  to  his  third 
Book.  This  Author  affirms,  that  at  that 
time  there  was  an  Arch  enrich’d  with  Orna- 
ments, a Corinthian  Temple,  a magnificent 
AqueduEi  of  three  Orders,  one  above  the 
other.  Caufabon  calls  it  a Bridge,  and 

Gr.  pag,  152,  she  hIU  Infcrittme  No  minis  Melr 
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mentions  the  Ruins  of  a Palace  with  thret 
Orders  alfo ; and  of  beautiful  Strufture  with 
a Uij)ola  at  the  top,  fupported  with  ten 
fluted  Pillars  of  the  Corinthi'an  Order ; this 
laft  may  perhaps  have  been  the  Bajiiica  of 
•Plotina,  built  at  Nimes  by  order  of  Ha- 
^yiatiy  and  mentioned  by  SpavtiaftuSy  to  have  - 
been  of  admirable  Workman^ip.  That  it 
had  the  refemblance  of  a Temple,  the  Build-  i 
ing  irfelf  inclines  us  to  believe.  * Xiphiline  k 
allb  mentions  it  by  that  Name ; near  it  were  ! 
two  Odangular  Turrets,  which  ihews  us 
how  the  Ancients  fortify 'd.  Befides,  there  ' 
were  allb  feveral  Statues,  and  Inlcriptions#; 
in  abundance.  ‘Palladio  has  been  pleafed 
allb  to  give  us  a minute  Delcription’of  two 
other  ancient  Temples  in  Nimes.  What  re- 
gards Pola,  lhall  be  mentioned  in  another 
Place ; it  being  lufHcient  here  to  fay,  that 
till  this  Day,  not  only  one,  but  leveral  Re- 
mains of  ancient  Buildings  are  fublifting  there, 
of  -fuch  Beauty  and  lb  well  preferved,  that 
fcarcely  can  their  Elegancy  be  conceived, 
■but  by  thole  who  have  feen  them. 

From  thofe  Ruins,  with  fuch  eloquent 
Infcriptions,  we  learn,  that  which  cannot 
be. well  comprehended  from  thofe  few  en- 
tirely Jejune  Writers  of  the  Things  out  of 
Rome  5 namely,  that  thofe  Cities,  in  the  firft 
Ages  of  the  Empire,  were  famous  and  great, 
fince  in  every  one  of  them  [the  better  to  e- 
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vince  that  they  were  at  that  time  more  mag- 
nificent than  many  others,  which  afterwards 
exceeded  them]  we  find  that  befides  the 
Amphitheatre,  there  was  a great  number  of 
other  nobie  Remains  of  fumptuous  Buildings. 
How  eal'y  is  it  then  to  fee  in  what  riianner 
modern  Writers  are  deceived,  who,  full  of 
modern  Ideas,  have  their  Eyes  lb  dazzled, 
that  they  confound  the  Syftem  of  the  Times 
of  the  Empire  after  Conftantine^  with  the 
higher  Ages ; not  efteeming  any  antient  City 
as  great,  unlefs  it  made  a confiderable  Fi- 
gure in  the  latter  Times?  But  that  thole 
Cities,  in  the  earlier  Ages,  were  by  far  greater 
than  many  of  the  others,  which  afterwards 
were  much  enlarged,  and  that  the  Splendor 
of  the  latter  began  not  until  the  magnificent 
Edifices  of  the  Tagans  were  out  of  ule ; 
the  above-mentioned  Marbles  are  irrefraga- 
ble Proofs : For  I would  gladly  know, 
by  what  occult  Caufe  could  fo  many  Re- 
mains of  famous  Buildings  have  been  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Cities  which  had  Amphithea- 
tres? inlbmuch  that  therein  they  exceed  all 
the  others,  Rome  excepted ; and  yet  no  fuch 
Monuments  of  Antiquity  appear  prefer ved 
in  thofe  other  Cities,  which,  according  to 
the  vulgar  Opinion,  [for  lb  I mull  call  it] 
had  formerly  publick  Struftures,  they  fay, 
both  more  vaft,  and  in  greater  abundance, 
than  thole  we  have  been  Ipeaking  about? 
What  is  NimeSj  lays  5 Ltpjius^  in  compa- 
« rifon 
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riibii  of  the  other  great  Cities  of  France? 
To  this  I anfvver,  If  Nimes  was  lb  fmal] 
a Town,  why  was  it  dillinguiflied  by  its 
Coins  above  all  the  other  Cities  of  Gaul  in 
Auguftus'^  Time  ? That  moft  beautiful  Me- 
dal, tho’  a common  one,  whereon  is  the 
Head  of  that  Emperor  and  Agrippina^  is 
marked  with  the  Attribute  of  a Colony. 
’^Triftanusxdtxs  to  fuch  another  in  the  lame 
Age : Befides,  why  did  they  give  Nimes 
the  Title  of  Colonia  Augujl a?  And  why, 
among  lb  many  other  Cities,  did  ® Hadrian 
make  choice  of  it  for  building  a magnificent 
Bafilica  to  Tlotina  ? Why  likewile  in  the 
lower  Ages  was  one  of  the  three  Mints  of 
France  Nimes,  which,  as  we  find 

in  the  Notitia  Imperii^  had  its  particular 
Superintendent?  ^Twould  be  fuperfluous  to 
mention  what  Verona  and  Capua  have  been 
in  former  Ages.  In  what  condition  the  firll 
was  in  the  time  of  Augujius^  is  clearly  Ihewn 
by  a Pafiage  of  Strabo,  which  makes  it  at 
that  time  equal  to  Milan  5 and  calls  the  o- 
ther  Towns,  like  thole  of  Mantua  and  Bref 
cia  in  its  Neighbourhood,  .tho*  large  in 
thcmlelves,  but  in confiderable  Places  in  com- 
parilbn  of  Verona,  Some  Perlons  of  iin** 
doubted  Veracity  have  often  told  me,  that 
they  have  feen  the  Remains  of  an  Amphi- 
theatie  on  theOutfide  of  hrejus  in  Frdvence  .* 
lhat  1 own  might  perhaps  have  been,  and 
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with  more  certainty  too  than  any  other  they 
can  boaft  of  in  France.  Serlio  likevvile 
mentions  it,  and  Ipeaks  of  the  Remains  of 
another  Roman  Building  there  refembling  a 
Palace.  ^ Fliny^  Ipeaking  of  thofe  Parts  of 
Gaul^idL'^Sy  they  looked  liker  Italy  continued, 
than  a Province ; befides,  the  maritime  City 
there  was  called,  Colonia  Julia.,  and  Colo- 
nia  Illujlrisy  in  \yhich  Romans  conftantly 
refided,  and  from  whence  Augftflus  fcnC 
the  Ships  called  RojlratrCy  taken  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  A£Uum ; and  there,  as  we  learn  from 

Tacitus y did  an  armed  Fleet  lie,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  in  Mejjina  and  Ravenna. 

If  we  intirely  admit  of  the  Supplement 
and  Interpretation  given  to  an  Inlcription  late- 
ly dug  up  near  the  Amphitheatre  of  Capua 
[excepting  that  of  Rome~\  it  is  the  only  one 
we  know  which  indicates  the  Perlbn  by 
whom,  and  the  time  when  it  was  erected  5 
namely,  of  having  been  built  by  the  Commu- 
nity of  the  Colony  of  Capua^  a little  after  that 
oi  Titus  was  repaired  and  adorned  by  the  Em- 
peror Hadriany  and  dedicated  by  Antoninus 
This.  The  truth  is,  the  Canon  Mazochio 
has  Ihewn  himfclf  a Perlbn  of  Genius  and 
Erudition,  both  in  fupplying  the  Defers  of 
the  Infcription,  and  in  explaining  its  Mean- 
ing: nor  is  any  thing  in  that  Supplement 
but  may  be  received  with  Approbation ; 
only  he  ufes  the  Word  ImagineSy  where, 

5 L.  3.  r.  4.  It  (din  verifis  quam  Frov'wcia.  Am,  L.  4. 
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I think,  another  would  fait  better  with  the 
PafTage.  There  was  not  methinfcs  any  other 
City  which  could  vie  lb  well  with  that  of 
Rome,  with  regard  to  its  wonderful  Pile  of 
the  Amphitheatre  of  Titus,  as  Capua,  in 
its  Neighbourhood ; ‘ either  on  account  of 
the  Greatnds  and  Wealth  of  that  City,  or 
the  Defire  and  Delight  its  Inhaibtants  had, 
and  that  even  of  old,  for  Gladiatory  Shews. 
Nor  indeed  can  we  think  on  any  Em- 
peror which  more  probably  reftored  and 
ornamented  it  than  Hadrian:,  fince  none 
erected  lb  many  Buildings  out  of  Rome  as 
he,  inlbmuch  that  Spartian  Ipeaks  as  if  he 
had  built  in  every  City.  Nor  ought  we  to 
regard  its  having  been  dedicated  by  his  Suc- 
ceflbr,  and  not  by  him  * fince  kis  probable 
he  might  have  only  begun  the  repairing  of 
it  in  his  latter  Days.  The  Pillars  which  in  the 
Inlcription  are  laid  to  have  been  added,  would 
appear,  I own,  rather  to  agree  to  the  De- 
Icription  of  a Theatre  than  an  Amphitheatre : 
But  as  to  this  it  has  been  very  well  adverted 
to,  that  they  might  have  been  placed  in  the 
Antiporta  or  Lodge ; nor  does  it  alter  the 
cafe  very  much,  if  we  imagine,  that  the  In- 
icriprion  was  made  at  the  time  of  its  Dedi- 
cation,  fince  after  confiderable  Reparations, 
was  ulual  both  to  place  frelh  inferiptions 
on  Licii  uildings,  and  often  to  dedicate  them 
anew,  m order  that  they  might  be  put  to 
as  we  learn  from  THo,  in  that  Place 

where 
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where  we  were  Ipeaking  of  the  Theatre  of 
Tompey : but  in  this  is  marked  both  its  firft 
Ereftion,  by  the  People  of  Capua-,  and  per- 
haps by  thefe  Words,  A ’SOLO  FECIT, 
which  expreffed,  in  the  Lapidary  Stile,  that 
it  was  built  from  its  very  Foundation : like- 
wile  in  it  is  mentioned,  its  being  reftored, 
and  the  Ornaments  added  thereto,  and  its  new 
Dedication. 

As  to  the  Edifice  at  ^ola  and  NimeSy 
we  have  no  manner  of  hint  about  either  of 
them  in  antient  Monuments  or  Writers: 
tho"  the  Cuttom  which  Hadrian  had  to 
build  every  where,  particularly  at  Nimes^ 
furnilhes  us  with  a Conjedure,  that  the  Fa- 
brick  at  the  latter  might  have  been  erected 
by  him.  'Em  Spar tianus,  in  his  Life,  men- 
tions the  Bajilica  built  by  him  in  this  Place, 
why  then  did  he  not  Ipeafc  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre, which  was  a much  greater  Work  ? 
Capitolinus^  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Life 
of  Antoninus  Bius^  affirms,  that  Emperor 
derived  his  Origin  from  the  faid  City  j for 
which  realbn  Cafaubon  imagined,  that  he 
built  the  Arena  there;  but  if  lb  great  a 
Work  had  been  performed  by  an  Emperor, 
why  is  the  Hijioria  Augufta  filent  therein  ? 
and  the  rather,  lince  Spartianus  has  not 
negleded  to  mention  another  Edifice  ereded 
at  Nimes  by  another  Emperor : But  let  us, 
at  length,  come  to  that  of  Verona. 
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ITH  regard  to  the  Time  in  which 


we  may  believe  our  Arena  at  Ve- 
rona was  built,  the  Writers  are  divided  be- 
tween two  Opinions.  Some  have  imagin’d 
it  the  Work  of  Auguftus  •,  of  thefe  was 
Torello  Sariana,  who  was  perfuaded  there- 
in from  having  read  fuch  an  Account  in 
an  ancient  Chronica^  and  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Cyriacus  Anconitanus,  who  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  Age;  likewife  becaufe  Suetonius 
writes,  that  Augujtus  adorned  Italy  with 
Buildings.  ' Father  Mabillon  was  alfo  of 
this  Opinion : Others  have  believed  it  the 
"^Vork  of  l^uxintian  3 among  the  firft  of  fuch 
was  - Sigonius,  in  his  Book  de  Imperio  Oc- 
cident ali}  who  was  induced  to  imagine  it 
fo,  only  becaufe  the  Builder  therenf  Wfjc  nn- 


CHAP.  XIII. 

An  Ejfay  on  the  Age  and  Buildef 
of  the  Veronefe  Arena. 
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mon,  that  the  one  makes  its  too  early, 
the  other  too  late.  The  Architefture  thereof 
might,  I own,  much  eafier  incline  us  to  believe 
it  to  have  been  b.uilt  in  the  time  of  Augujlus 
than  Maximian ; the  whole  appearing  to 
have  been  rather  the  Work  of  the  Ages 
wherein  Elegancy  in  the  Arts  was  prevalent, 
than  when  they  were  not : And  indeed,  the 
Tufcan  Order  in  all  the  Stories  thereof,  leems 
to  indicate  its  Antiquity.  Befides,  Augujlus 
having  brought  Water  into  Brefciay^2is  ap- 
pears by  an  Inlcription,  Ihews  that  he  pro- 
moted the  Works  in  thofe  Parts  where  the 
Palace  of  Maximian  in  Brefcia  and  Aqui- 
leia  are  meerly  luppofed  to  have  been ; 
fince  the  Panegyrift  quoted  by  Sigonius 
alone,  Ipeaks  not  of  any  thing  elle  but 
of  a Pidure,  placed  by  ^ Maximian  in  the 
Palace  of  Aquileia,  Yet  for  all  this,  I can- 
not be  induced  to  believe,  that  an  Amphi- 
theatre wholly  of  Stone,  and  of  fuch  Archi- 
tecture, was  ever  built  in  any  Colony  in 
Augujlus*^  time,  before  any  fuch  Fabric  had 
been  leen  in  Rome^  and  before  that  of  Titus 
(an  Original  for  the  others  to  copy  from) 
was  ereded.  It  leems  alio  credible,  that 
this  would,  on  Ibme  Occafion  or  other,  have 
been  mentioned  by  Bliny^  who  fpeaks  of 
Pidures  and  things  of  lels  confeqiience  than 
it,  to  have  been  in  leveral  places  of  his  na- 
tive Country.  Lipjius^  methinks,  derides 

* Infc.  Tan, 
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the  Realbns  alledg’d  by  the  good  Sariana, 
a little  too  feverely,  forjudging  it  erefted  by 
Auguflus : And,  indeed,  from  the  lame  Page 
in  Lipfius,  one  may  learn  _a  Caution  to  over- 
look with  Humanity,  and  to  pardon  mutually 
the  Miftakes  of  others:  Since,  as  great  a 
Genius  as  he  was,  he  himfelf  as  well  as  Sari- 
ana,  erroneoully  cites  theEpiftle  of  + ‘Pliny,ns 
if  addrefs’d  to  Maximus  Africanus,  becaufe 
he  had  read  vellem  Africane  quas  coemeras, 
when  it  is  evident  that  it  ihould  be  read 
Africanae,  as  alluding  to  the  Panthers  of 
Africa.  Celius  writing  to  ' Cicero,  fpeaks 
ol  thole  Animals  of  Africa  brought  there 
and  of  ten  being  given  to  be  uled  in  the 
Games ; fo  that  it  appears,  frojn  what  is  faid 
before,  that  he  fpeaks  of  Panthers : as  does 
‘ Livy,  and  the  other  ’ Tliny,  ? Suetonius 
and  others. 


Befides  the  Opinion,  that  the  Amphi- 
theatre was  built  by  Maximian,  feems  very 
inconfiftent  with  the  Circumftances  of  Affairs 
at  that  time.  The  Empire  was  then  in  con- 
fufion,  Italy  itfelf  forely  afflided,  and  the 
Qties  there,  efpecially  thofe  like  Ferona, 
lituated  on  the  Frontiers,  in  dread  of  the 
Inciirfions  threatned  and  begun  by  the  Bar^ 
barians.  Arts,  befides,  were  then  in  great 
Hecay ; and  the  ancient  Ideas  of  the  opprefs'd 
quite  out  of  mind.  Moreover,  the 
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Chriftian  Religion,  which  then  was  diffuled 
every  where,  and  not  long  after  triumphant, 
would  fcarcely  have  allow'd  People  to  have 
effeded  a Work  like  that,  which  Iprung 
from  the  Religion  of  the  Pagans  s and  the 
rather,  fince  in  the  Amphitheatres  had 
been  aded  a conftant  Scene  of  Cruelty, 
having  become  places  for  Martyrdom.  But 
what  need  we  fay  any  more  on  this  head  ? 
We  have,  I think,  a very  fare  Proof,  that 
before  Maximine^  namely,  in  Gallicnus^ 
time,  not  only  was  our  Areyia  already  built, 
but  began  to  be  in  decay.  A Confirmation 
of  this  appears  in  the  many  Pieces  of  the  an- 
cient Walls  of  Verona^  ereded  in  the  time 
of  Gallienus  s fince  in  them  I have  obferv’d 
Stones,  not  only  of  the  Qiiality,  Colour, 
and  Form  with  thofe  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
but  are  known  by  certain  Marks,  to  have 
been  formerly  belonging  to  the  external  Cir- 
cuit of  that  Strudure  there.  ^ Sariana  af- 
fords a notable  Confirmation  of  this,  where 
he  avers,  that  he  had  feen  fome  of  thofe 
Stones  with  the  Numbers  which  had  been 
engraven  on  the  Key-Stones  of  all  the  lower 
Arches.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  that  renders 
it  in  the  leaft  incredible,  that  the  exterior 
part  of  that  Fabric  began  lb  foon  to  be  ruinous. 
And,  indeed,  whether  the  Foundation  was 
ill  laid,  or  was  defedive  on.  account  of  the 
Place,  or  lb  on  account  of  its  being  a Building 

9 P.  2^.  In  ipjis  murii  nonnulU  Am^hithsutri  tabula  eum 
mrmrii,  ^c-,  L ^ ^[\ 
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all  arch'd  from  top  to  bottom,  where  a 
great  part  was  confequently  empty , as  a certain 
Architeft  aflerts.  Be  that  as  it*  will,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  Amphitheatre  of  Catania^ 
in  the  time  of  Theodortc^  was  likewife,  for 
the  moil  part,  fallen  down ; and  Caffiodorus 
allures  us,  that  the  Stones  thereof  were  made 
life  of  to  repair  the  Walls  there,  and  yet  the 
Building  was  not  demoliflhed  by  Earthquakes, 
but  ' ° by  Time  : From  whence,  at  leaft,  it 
appears,  that  - they  were  ancient  Buildings, 
notwithilanding  they  did  not  for  many  Ages 
remain  intire.  Befides,  the  Theatre  of  ^ompey^ 
in  the  time  of  Theodoric,  leenfd  alfo  incli- 
ning towards  Ruin,  and  liable,  to  fall  ^ ^ fud- 
denly,  had  they  not  found  a Means  to  keep 
it  up  with  large  Supports  or  Buttreffes  and 
Piiailers. 

The  Delire  I myfeif  had  of  diicovering 
with  Certainty,  the  precile  time  when,  and 
by  wdiom,  the  Amphitheatre  was  made,  ex- 
cited me  to  dig  in  the  Places  where  I hiad 
the  greatell  Chance  for  finding  Infcriptions  5 
and  tho'  1 have  not  been  lb  happy  as  to  fuc- 
ceed  therein,  yet  I met  with  two  halfs  of 
Letters,  which  joined  to  a larger  piece  of 
Stone,  with  an  Inlcription,  dug  up  out  of 
the  Well,  in  the  middle  made  out  . S . Con. 
1 hat  thefe  Charaders  belong'd  to  thelnfcrip- 
tion  which  had  been  formerly  placed  in  the 


Longa  vetufiate  collapfa. 
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Front  of  the  Amphitheatre,  is 'probable  on 
account  of  their  unufual  Size,  for  the  O is 
no  lefs  than  eleven.  Inches  in  Diameter,  cor- 
relpondent  with  the  others.  But  from  this  I 
lhall  not  pretend  even  to  give  my  Gueffes, 
nor  affert  that  they  muft  be  underftood  &- 
natus  ConJiiUOy  as  is  commonly  underftood 
by  S.  C.  One  thing  I may  however  venture 
to  fay,  that  the  Form  and  Beauty  of  thofe 
Letters  indicate  them  engraven  in  an  Age 
when  Arts  flourifti'd,  and  not  in  latter  times. 
I don't  Ipeak  of  that  fo  foolilhly  falfify'd 
Infaiption,  which  makes  our  Amphitheatre 
the  work  pf  Flaminius  a Conful,  and  which 
Caroto  and  Leandro  Alberti  publifti’d,  as 
if  ftill  exifting  at  Lucca^  a place  where  it 
never  had  been.  And  the  truth  is,  in  the 
leveral  Books  where  the  Impofture  has  ap- 
peared, it  has  been  but  very  indifierently 
received  by  the  Learned. 

Hadrians  peculiar  Cuftom of  erefting Fa- 
bricks  out  of  Rome^  might  incline  us  to  have 
an  eye  on  him  as  the  Builder;  but  that 
Epiftle  of  Rliny  the  Younger,  lately  quoted, 
confirms  us  in  the  Belief,  that  our  Amphi- 
theatre was  before  that  Emperor's  time ; yet 
as  we  cannot  well  fuppofe  it  anterior  to  that 
of  TituSy  the  whole  brings  us  very  near  the 
true  time  of  its  Ereftion. 

The  forefaid  Letter  of  Rlhiy,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  have  died  in  the  latter  part  of 
jans  Reign,  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  by 

the 
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the  Liberality  of  a certain  great  Man,  calFd  1 
Maximus,  a folemn  Amphitheatrical  Shew  | 
was  at  that  time  celebrated  in  V ?rona  : this 
he  did  both  by  way  of  Honour  to  the  Me- 
mory of  his  deceafed  Spoufe,  a Native  of 
that  Country,  and  alfo  to  gratify  the  People  ; 
of  Kerona^  by  whom  he  was  lov’d  and  e-  : 
fteem'd,  as  indeed  they  were  by  him,  as  J 
Tliny  informs  us.  Nay,  the  fame  Tliny^  as  f 
he  was  a Veronefe  by  Adoption,  when  he  i 
fpeaks  of  the  Inhabitants  there,  he  calls  them,  \ 
our  o'wn  Teople  Verona. 

A vaft  number  of  Panthers  were  prepared  for  i 
the  forementioned  Shew,tho’  becaufe  of  aStorm  i 
which  happen’d  at  Sea  in  their  Paffage,  they 
arriv’d  not  from  Africa  in  time.  Combats  of  fo 
many,  and  lb  different  kinds  of  Beafts,  in- 
dicate as  if  there  were  fix’d  Arenre  in  Italy 
at  that  time.  In  the  Shews  of  Curio,  in  thole 
alfo  of  the  Fidentines,  of  Cecinna  and  Va- 
lens^  mention’d  by  Tliny  and  Tacitus^  all 
which  were  exhibited  in  Amphitheatres  of 
Wood;  we  have  accounts,  that  in  thefe 
Shews  there  were  Gladiators,  but  no  Wild- 
Beafts.  ’Tis  therefore  not  incongruous  to  fup- 
pole  this  Pile  erected  in  the  time  of  F)omi- 
tian  and  Nerva^  or  the  lateft  time  we  can 
think  of,  to  have  been  In  the  firft  years  of 
Trajan,  and  to  believe  that,  without  delay- 
ing further,  by  the  laid  Building  they  emu- 

GladmtorHjn  Mmus  Veromnfibus,  nofiris,  ^c. 
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lated  that  of  Rome,  which  great  Example 
they  had  to  copy  from. 

"Tis  commonly  believed,  that  this  Work 
was  carried  on  at  the  Expence  of  ibme  Em- 
peror or  Roman  Governor : But  if  fuch  a 
magnificent  Amphitheatre  had  been  erefted 
by  any  Emperor,  ’tis  not  to  be  imagined  the 
Writers  of  their  Lives  would  have  neglefted 
to  have  mentioned  it.  Suetonius  was  not 
filent  about  the  Walls  and  Temples  in 

Syracufe,  repaired  by  Caligula',  and  of 
the  Royal  Palace  of  Rolycrates,  and  the 
Temple  of  Apollo^  which  that  Emperor  had 
a mind  to  replace  in  Miletus  and  Samos. 
Nor  did  Lampridius  neglect  to  fpeak  of 
the  Bajilica  in  NimeSj  or  of  the  Temple 
and  Altar  made  by  Hadrian  in  Athens. 
Whatever  Emperor  he  was  who  may  have 
ereded  fo  noble  a Fabrick,  he  would  not, 
according  to  the  ufage  of  thofe  Times,  have 
neglected  the  Honour  of  its  Dedication,  nor 
have  Writers  omitted  to  fpeak  thereof,  fince 
Suetonius  does  of  the  Temple  at  Nola^ 
and  the  Capitol  dedicated  by  Tiberius  in 
Capua.  Neither  can  we  imagine  our  Am- 
phitheatre the  Work  of  a Governor,  fince 
there  were  no  Governors  at  that  time  in  Italy., 
that  Country  having  not  been  .then  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a Province,  for  every  City 
governed  it  felf ; fo  it  is  moft  likely  that  the 
Repubiick  and  People  of  Verona  were  the 

Cftf.  21.  *4  40. 
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ible  Undertakers  of  this  Work  ; and  in  the  ' 
Sequel  we  lhall  Ihew,  that  a certain  Veronefe 
Citizen  built  part  of  the  Tortico^  which  was  I 
join'd  to  the  Place  where  the  Gladiatory 
Games  were  exhibited;  and  for  which,  he  ; 
. defired  to  have  the  Approbation  of  the  Peo-  f 
pie,  and  not  of  any  other.  So  does  the  In-  -j 
Icription  already  mentioned  indicate,  that  % 
the  Amphitheatre  of  Capua  was  eroded  by 
the  Colony  there : Such  great  Works  could 
the  - Alliance,  and  the  Participations  of  the 
Honours  of  Rome^  render  other  Cities  capa- 
ble of  performing ! The  Expencc  of  fuch 
Works  was  much  lelTened, . by  the  great 
number  of  Slaves  employed  therein  ; arid 
likewife  upon  account  of  the  plenty  of  Mar- 
ble in  the  Neighbourhood  of  our  City  ; and 
indeed,  if  we  could  come  at  the  defired  In- 
fcription  relating  to  this  Fabrick,  thofe  who 
were  the  Superintendents,  or  who  prefided 
at  its  Eredion,  would,  I doubt  not,  be 
known. 

I would,  above  all,  if  I could,  do  due 
juftice  to  the  Name  of  the  Archited  of  this 
ftately  Pile,  but  we  juft  know  as  much  a- 
bout  ours,  as  we  do  of  the  Amphitheatre  of 
Rome^  One  thing  I know  for  certain,  that 
^ we  fliould  not  be  ignorant  about  the  Archi- 
ted  of  either  of  thefe  fuperb  Edifices,  had 
they  exifted  when?^//^»2^  publifhed  his  great 
Work.  An  old  Tradition  makes  Vitruvius 
a Veroneje^  But  this  we  ftialf  mention  on 

another 
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another  Occafion.  That  - Vitruvius  CerdOy 
another  famous  Archited,  was  of  Verona^ 
is  very  probable ; and  this  we  conjedure  by 
the  Remains  of  an  Arch  which  we  have  of 
his  Worfcmanfhip ; and  indeed,  whether  he 
built  our  Amphitheatre  or  not,  I lhall  nei- 
ther deny  nor  affirm.  The  Roman  Amphi- 
theatre was  fituated  in  the  Middle  of  the 
City,  ours  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Walls,  tho' 
very  near  them,  and  not  far  from  a Gate; 
and  fo  were  the  others  in  the  Colonies  % 
where  the  antient  Space,  within  the  Walls, 
were  but  narrow,  and  the  Concourfe  of 
People  lb  great,  they  could  not  admit  of 
fuch  a Vacancy  in  thole  Days,  within  their 
Cities,  as  was  requilite  for  a Pile  of  fuch 
great  Dimenlions  as  an  Amphitheatre. 

In  digging  over  againft  the  Gate,  which 
in  antient  Times  was  the  principal  and* 
moll  frequented  of  any,  the  Foundation  of 
a large  Wall  was  dilcovered,  made  partly  of 
the  Stones  of  the  Amphitheatre,  with  pieces 
of  Pillars,  which  humour  the  curved  Figure 
of  that  Building,  and  which  feem  to  have 
furrounded  it  in  the  part  where  the  Slope  was. 
We  can  believe  this  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  that 
in  former  times  they  intended  to  have  fur- 
rounded  the  Amphitheatre,  from  the  Place 
where  the  lirft  Wall  was  built,  to  that  of 
the  fecond,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  comprile 
it  within  the  City,  that  fo  it  might  not  be 
expofed,  or  polfeflion  taken  of  it  by  the 

Enemy  5 
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Enemy , • yet  we  muft  not  imagine,  that  | 
this  happened  at  the  repairing  of  the  Walls  , 
by  Galliems,  becaufethe  Thicknefs'ofthem  i 
was  very  much  lels  than  the  others  and 
likewife  becaiife  the  Foundation  of*  thofe  of 
Gallienus  goes  crofs-wife,  and  ftraitens  the 
chief  Avenue  to  the  Amphitheatre:  from  i 

whence  we  may  make  a probable  Conjec- 
ture, that  the  latter  were  made  after  the  an-  ^ 
dent  Guftom  of  Amphitheatrical  Shews  had  j 
been  laid  afide.  I 


Of  Infcriptions  relating  to  our 
Amphitheatre. 

H E People  of  Verona  made  frequent 


ufe  of  the  Amphitheatre,  of  which, 
in  its  due  place,  a confiderable  Hint  will  be 
given  from  a Stone  made  hollow  by  the 
Ropes  of  the ' Velarium : I fhall  prove  it  like- 
wife by  three  famousStones  with  Infcriptions  as 
yet  remaining  and  placed  by  me  one  after 
another  in  the  publick  Academy.  The  firfl: 
relates  to  one  of  the  Gladiators,  cdXitd,  Retia- 
rii,  tho’  not  very  exactly  publilhed  hy  Gru- 
ter  and  others  5 and  indeed  none  have  taken 
notice  of  its  Singularity,  in  Ihewing  the  Form 
of  the  Weapons  of  thofe  Gladiators. 

^ N.B.  Velarium  the  Veil  or  Curtain  vphich  covered 
the  Amphitheatre, 
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Monuments  like  thefe  are  Indeed  rarc^ 
nor  do  I know,  among  the  very  few  of  this 
kind,  which  have  been  printed,  if  there  be 
fuch  another;  'tis  probable  there  are  none, 
nor  are  all  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  to  be  re- 
ly'd  upon  as  genuine. 

This  Sepulchral  Monument  is  of  a Gla- 
diator, whofe  Name  was  GenerofuSy  of. a 
fervile  Station,  zn  Alex andrianh and 
of  the  Retiarian  Clafs.  The  different  kinds 
and  ways  of  the  Gladiators  were  many,  and 
for  the  moll  part  diftinguifhed  by  their  Ha- 
bit, Arms,  and  different  manner  of  fighting, 
the  variety  of  which  very  much  contributed 
to  the  Diverfion  and  Delight  which  People 
in  general  had.  at  the  Shews.  But  I fhall 
not  enter  upon  a SubjeQ:,-  whereon  Lipfius 
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has  wrote  fo  diftindlyy  only  I fay,  thofe 
kinds  of  them  which'  are  moft  celebrated  by 
Writers,  were  the  Secutores  and  Retiariiy 
who  commonly  fought  againft  one  another.' 
There  was,  as  we  read  in  Sarianay  an  Im 
fcription  in  VeronUy  about-  one  of  the  Seen- 
.tores y who  was  'faid  to  have  fought  eight 
times  5 but  as  it  is  now  loft  and  publilh'd 
incorrectly,  I lhall  not  take  any  notice  of  it 
here.  Commodus  boafted  to  be  of  this  Glals, 
and  among  the  firft  of  them,  and  to  have 
killed  a great  number  of  thofe  Retiarii. 
This  much  we  learn  from  LamfridiuSy  but 
Salmajius  writing  on  this  head,  could  not 
underftand  well  what  the  Secutores  were, 
but  only  that  the  Reviarii  were  fo  called 
from  the  Cafting-Net,  wherewith  they 
enter'd  the  Field,  and  which  they  threw  at 
their  Adverfary,  to  entangle  him  therein  5 
which  when  done,  they  ftruck  them  with 
the  Fork  or  elfe  the  Ponyard,  with  which 
they  were  armed.  Lipjius  very  well  ob- 
ferves,  that  this  Cuftom  took  its  Origine  from 
that  famous  Aftion  of  TittacuSy  whofe  Life 
3 Laertius  wrote ; and  Strabo  fays,  that  the 
faid  Tittacus  being  General  of  the  Mytilenei^ 
fought  in  fingle  Combat  with  the  chief  Com- 
mander of  the  Athenians y like  a Fifher  with 
a Net,  which  he  threw  over  and  invelop'd 
his  Adverfary,  having  privately  brought  it 

^ Jactilum.  ^Uer.l.XQ. 
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with  him  on  purpofe,  after  that  he  wounded 
him  with  a Trident  and  Knife. 

.Whoever  then  Ihall  cbferve  particularly 
how  the  other  Gladiatory  Combats  repre-- 
fented  the  Manner  which  Ibme  Nations  had 
in  fighting  with  one  another,  or  that  they 
alluded  to  Ibme  Faft,  whether  hiftorical  or 
fabulous,  will  not  doubt,  but  that  the  Idea 
of  that  kind  of  Gladiators  was  taken  from 
the  forefaid  Adion  of  Tittacus, 

Punilhrnents  likewife,  as  they  were  inflided  • 
by  way  of  Shew,  were  ufually  executed  in 
a fcenical  manner,  taking  often  the  Argu- 
ment of  the  Dramatic  Reprelentation,  from 
the  name  of  the  Malefactor.  Even  when 
the  Games  were  performed  in  the  Forum^ 
Strabo  relates,  that  the  Sicilian  Thief  [who 
ftyled  himfelf  the  Sonof  was  made 

ufe  of*  by  way  of  an  Interlude  to  the  Spe<5ta- 
tors : For,  after  he  had  been  placed  upon 
a Machine  reprelenting  Mount  (i^tna^  it 
was  fo  contrived  as  to  tumble  down  aU  of 
a fudden,  whereby  the  Criminal  fell  preci- 
pitantly  among  the  Dens  of  ’the  Wild-Beafts, 
which  appear'd  as  if  thefe  Animals  had  been 
bred  in  the  Mountain,  and  there  was  he  tore 
in  pieces.  Reprefentations  of  Orpheus  and 
Laur£oluSy  F>edaUiS2sA  he  under  ^ mention’d 
by  Martial^  were  likewife  kept  up  in  the 
Amphitheatre : Thefe  Allnfions  of  the  An- 
cients in  the  Games,  w^ere  like  to  what  they 
had  in  their  mechanical  Works  j where,  for 

M ^ the 
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the  mofl:  part,  their  very  Utenfils  and  com- 
mon Inftruments,  were  made  to  reprefent 
fome  ancient  Figure.  As  for  the  Changes 
which  they  had  in  their  Scenes,  they  were 
neceflary  in  their  publick  Shews,  becaufe 
they  lafted  the  whole  day.  Some  Gladiators 
there  were  who  fought  on  hbrfebadc,  of 
thefe  we  lhall  treat  in  another  place  ; others 
in  Chariots,  calfd  Effedaniy  which  either 
imitated  the  ancient  Orientals  or  the  Bri^ 
tons\  and  that  fuch  was  the  Cuftom  of  thefe 
People,  we  learn  from  ^ Cafar,  However, 
the  Satyrift  joking,  Ipoke  in  the  form  of 
^ Prophecy,  to  the  Man  who  ftioiild  make 
any  foreign  King  a Captive  in  War,  That 
the  King  Arviragus  fhould  fall  before  him 
from  a Britifb  Chariot.  If  we  rely  on  what 
^ Jornandes  alferts,  the  word  EJfedus  was  . 
entirely  Britifh,  but  we  find  it  feveral  times 
mentioned  by  Cicero.  Junius  Bhilargyrus 
on  the  other  hand  laid,  a certain  kind  of 
Vehicle  wherein  the  Gauls  fought,  was  call'd 
EJfedus.  « Cafar  caufed  Boys  to  fight  at 
the  Games  in  Chariots.  I lhall  not  mention 
here  the  Woods,  Caverns  and  Ships,  which 
were  fometimes  Ihown  in  the  Amphitheatres, 
nor  lhall  I Ipeak  of  the  Luxury  and  Pomp 
ufed  therein : Nay,  9 Ambrofe  in  the 


4 Jjell.  Gal, 

f Jnv.  aut  (le  temone  Brit  anno. 

‘ f - quits  more  vtslgttri  Elfedos  vocmt. 
lAd  Ceor.l.-i.  9 De 
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fourth  Age,  accufed  them  for  Prodigality  in 
Iquandring  away  their  Patrimony  in  Shews  j 
and  even  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  Cen- 
tury, the  Conful  Turtius  Afierius  [in  the 
Epigram  he  wrote  on  Virgilius  MediceuSy 
publilh'd  by  Cardinal  Nor  is  in  ih&Cenotaphia 
of  7ifd\  afferts,  that  great  Riches  were 
confumed  in  their  Games,  and  confelTes, ' ® that 
he  had  lacrificed  his  own  Wealth  to  the 
Huzza's  of  the  People. 

But  to  return  to  the  Ret  tar  it  ;•  they  not 
only  fought  with  the  Secutores^  but  very 
often  with  the  MirmilloneSy  who  were  arm'd 
after  the  manner  of  the  Gauls y and  had  the 
Figure  of  a Filh  on  their  Helmet,  as  we  learn 
from  ” Fejlus  i lb  that  it  fquared  very  well 
to  have  it  catch’d  in  the  Net.  The  Adion 
of  a Retiarius^  pulling  his  Adverlary  to- 
wards him,  with  his  Head  entangled  in  the 
Net,  is  feen  reprefented  on  a Medal  of  Gor- 
dianus  TiuSy  illuftrated  by  the  Senator  Bo- 
narotti.  When  they  threw  the  Net  with- 
out Succefs,  the  RetiarUhc^zn  then  to  haildle 
their  Trident.  That  ErmeteSy  mentioned  by 
Martialy  appeared  very  terrible  when  he 
had  the  Trident  in  his  hand.  Brudentius 
calls  it  a Spear  with  different  Points,  and  lays, 
that  they  ftruck  at  the  Face  of  the  Adver- 

P.  444,  in  qu&flum  fam&  Csnfus  JaSlura  cucurrit, 

Juv.  Saf.8,  Mo'uet  ecce  tridmtem 

Pqflquam  vibrata  pndsntia  retia  (kxtrn 
Mequicqmm  effudit. 
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lary,  which  was  covered  with  the  Vizor  of 
the  Helmet;  nor  is  it  believed  that  they 
trifled  with  luch  Weapons/  for  on  a certain 
occafion  five  Retiani  being  worfted  by  the 
like  number  of  Secutores^  and  on  the  point 
of  being  pierced  through  by  the  latter,  one 
of  them  having  laid  hold  on  his  Trident,  flew 
every  one  of.thofe  who  till  then  had  conque- 
red ; at  the  Fiercenefs  of  which  Fact,  even 
* 5 Caligula  himfelf,is  faid  to  have  been  grieved. 

Their  Habit  was  the  Tunica,  whence 
Suetonius  calls  them  here  Tunicati^  and  the 
Fork  or  Trident  of  Graccus^  with  the  Tu- 
nica upon  him,  is  mentioned  by  * ^ Juvenal. 

Thofe  Gladiators  were  lb  much  in  ufe 
every  where,  that  Arnobius.^  when  he  faw 
•the  Reprefentation  of  a Neptune,  it  always 
put  him  in  mind  of  a Gladiator.  But  Rit~ 
tacm,  befides  a Trident,  had  allb  a fhort 
Sword  or  Ponyard  along  with  him,  as  Strabo 
relates ; for  which  reafon,  the  Retiarii  ufed 
it  allb  : which  Circumftance,  tho'  doubted 
of  by  fome,  is  confirm’d  by  our  Stone,  where 
the  Form  of  both  thofe  kinds  of  Weapons 
is  feen.  This  Sword,  or  Pocket  Dagger, 
very  well  fhews,  that  they  are  not  of  that 
Ibrt  which  ^ ^ Marcus  Aurelius  defir ’d  might 
be  uled  by  the  Gladiators,  namely,  without 
a Point,  in  order  to  hinder ' their  butchering 
one  another;  but  rather  of  thofe,' of  which 

*5  Suet.  Cal.  cap.^o.  dejlevit  EdiUo.  *4  Sat.  2. 

Str.  1, 13.  Xhi  ^ Dio,  e Xiph. 
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the  Hiftorian  Ipeaks  m the  Life  of  * Nefva^ 
as  does  like  wile  Viflor^  where  Examina- 

tion was  made  before  they  fought,  to  fee  if 
they  were  fufficiently  lharpned. 

Tertullian  mentions  another  kind  of 
thele  Weapons,  which  he  calls  Spongia  \ and 
when  Livy  mentions  the  Armour  of  the 
Samnites^  which  covered  their  Breaft,  he 
likewife  calls  it  Spongi-a:^  'tis  probable  that 
it  was  a mailed  Breaft-plate  of  Iron,  which 
has  Ibme  Relemblance  of  a Sponge  : But  the 
Paffage  mTertullian  indicates, that  fome  offen- 
five,  not  defenfive  Weapon,  oi  ih^Retiariiy 
was  lb  called  ; for  he  lays,  That  he  who 
Jlands  looking  on  the  Bitings  of  the  Bears 
and  the  Spunges  of  the  Retiarii,  might 
well  think  on  Mercy ''  I read  monerim 
this  Palfage,  not  moveri,  as  'tis  printed,  and 
as  Lipfius  cites  it,  becaufe  by  the  latter 
it  is  not  Senfe.  , Now,  a Breaft-plate  would 
not  be  fo  well  oppofed  to  Pity,  nor  would 
it  well  agree  with  the  biting  of  the  Bears : 
Belides,  the  Retiarii  fought  in  their  Tunica, 
and  without  Armour,  as  has  been ' laid ; and 
without  hiding  their  Forehead  under  their 
Helmet,  as  we  read,  in  Juvenal  \ There- 
fore 'tis  probable,*  that  that  Name  was  either 
given  to  the  Net  or  the  Trident,  or  the  Knife, 

*7  Ihm.  ^ Via.  in.  T. 

*9  Be  SfeU.  cap.  i..f. 

Spongia  peaori  integumentum. 

Sat.  Ser.  l.i.  c.  Sat.S. 
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It  might,  by  a certain  kind  of  Refemblance, 
have  been'  given  to  the  Net;  and  perhaps 
to  the  ftiort  Sword,  becaufe  its  Handle  or 
Shaft  was  perforated  and  wrought  in  fome 
way  like  a Spungy*  Some  are  inclin  d to 
. believe  this,  by  that  Motto  of  Augujlus,  | 
mention’d  by  Suetonius^  That  his  Ajqx  I 
“ was  permitted  to  fall  upon  his  Sponge/' 
This  was  was  a Tragedy  begun  by  that  Em- 
peror, which  not  fucceeding  to  his  mind,  he 
deftroy’d  and  cancelled,  for  which  ufe  the 
Spongia  fervd  among  the  Ancients.  But 
this  would  have  been  but  a very  poor  kind  of 
a Jeft  in  Auguftus^  if  we  underftand  it  fimply,  i 
as  Cafaubon  and  all  the  others  have  it,  and 
if  that  word  had  not  a double  meaning ; there 
being  no  Affinity  between  Ajax  the  Hero 
and  an  Inftrument  for  effacing,  and  by  Which, 
that  Saying  might  acquire  fome  Grace.  I 
think  we  may  infer  with  certainty,  that  fome 
Weapon  or  other  with  a Point,  had  the 
Name  of  Spongia  given  it  5 by  which  we 
may  underftand,  that  the  Tragedy  had  fuch 
an  ending  as  Ajax  himfelf,  who  was  deftroy’d 
by  falling  upon  a Sword.  But  to  finifh  what 
we  have  to  fay  on  the  Ijibjeft  of  our  Gla- 
diator, he  having  fought  twenty-leven  times, 
fhews  the  frequency  ofthofe  Games  in  Ve^ 
rona  i and  kis  probable  he  refided  there, 
and  was  dedicated  to  that  Amphitheatre; 

Cap.iC.  Ajacemfunm  in  fpongteim  incHbuiJfe, 
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tho"  I cannot  deny,  but  that  he  might  have 
fought  as  many  as  that,  in  one  day. 

This  Stone  might  have  afforded  us  fome 
Other  curious  and  rare  Difcovery,  had  it  not 
been  broke  off;  for  it  appears,  that  towards 
the  end,  it  began  [where  Gruter  very  wrongly 
put  VI^  i?]  to  malce  mention  of  fome  occa- 
fion  or  other,  on  which  the  Gladiator  had 
fought  courageoufly.  • 

To  find  a genuine  Monument  of  Antiquity 
relating  to  Huntings  exhibited  out  of  Rome^ 
is  much  more  rare  than  any  about  Gladiators, 
We  have,  a little  before  this,  feen  a fine 
Teftimony  thereof  in  Tliny  the  Younger, 
xwith  regard  to  our  Amphitheatre.  There  is 
the  remembrance  of  another  Hunting  remain- 
ing in  the  following  Infcription,  which  is 
engraved  in  very  fine  Letters,  upon  a great 
Bafis  of  red  Marble  of  our  Country,  the 
breadth  of  which  is  greater  than  its  height. 
The  fame  words  are  feen  on  both  fides,  which 
ftiews  that  in  ancient  times  it  had  been  fe| 
up  in  a place  which  fronted  two  Ways, 

NOMINE 
DOMITII  • ALPINI 
LIGINA  • MATER 
SIGNUM  • DIANAE  • ET  * VENA 
TIONEM 

ET - SALIENTES.  T.F.I. 
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This  good  Woman,  following  the  Inftinft 
of  her  own  Piety,  left  it  [according  to  the  1 
fantafticaP  Religion  of  thofe  times]  in  her  - 
will,  that  they"  Ihould  celebrate  a Hunting  t 
of  Wild-Beafls.  Befides  this,  fhe  order'd  a v 
Statue  of  T>iana  to  be  made.  To  "^ianay 
theGovernefs  of  all  kinds  of  Hunting,  were  | 
fuch  Shews  often  confecrated,  but  not  Am-  ^ 
phitheatres,  as  fome  belieVe.  ' In  what  Situa-  ‘j 
tion  that  Statue  flood,  cannot  be  well  guefled,  I 
yet  llirely  not  in  the  middle  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre, as  others  have  imagin'd.  Befides, 
this  Lady  order'd  that  Salientes  ftiould  be  4’ 
made : No  where  elle  have  we  mention  of  J 
thefe  Saiientesy  as  relating  to  an  Amphi- 
theatre.- This  word  is  generally  underflood 
for  Pipes  and  Conduits  for  conveying  Water ; 
yet  here  we  may  alfo  fulped,  that  it  means 
.thofe  hidden  Channels  or  Pipes,  by  which 
with  wonderful  Artifice  [as  it  is  twice  men- 
tion'd by  Seneca]  they  caufed  odoriferous 
Liquor  to  fpring  up  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  Amphitheatre,  which  then  jetted 
and  fpread  itfelf  in  the  Air,  like  a very  finall 
Shower  of  Rain.  Thofe  Effafions  were  cal- 
led Sparfiones ; and  it  appears  by  the  other 
Seneca^  in  the  Controverfies,  that  there 
were  fome,  who  talking  rhetorically,  call'd 
them,  Odoriferotis  Showers. 


1,2,  c,^,  JEpjJi. 
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One  may  gather  from  this  place,  that  fuch 
Channels  were  com  monlyunderffood  by  the 
Name  of  Siphones  : Hence  it  is,  that  in  our  . 
Stone  I underftand  by  the  Word  Salientes^ 
rather  what  we. now  call  Fountains,  which 
were  extremely  requifite  to  .be  near  the 
Amphitheatre;  and  fuch  is  that  Meta  be- 
lieved to  have  been,  which  we  fee  on  Me- 
dals, clofe  by  the  Colifeo.  And  indeed  I am  of 
Opinion,  from  that  Latin  Word,  that  of  Sur- 
gente  has  been  introduc'd  into  our  Language, 
tho'  it  is  ufed  in  a meaning  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent ; and,  I think,  I underftand  that  Word 
as  meaning  Fountain,  even  in  .Writers:  par- 
ticularly in  ^^CicerOy  who  mentions  the  Fiftir- 
Ponds,  and  the  Salient es  s and  ^ ’^liny, 
where  he  lays,  that  Agrippa  made  a great  ‘ 
number  of  Lakes  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Publicfc,  and  a Hundred  and  five  Salient  es  : 
and  alfoin^''  FrontinuSy  where  he  confirms, 
that  Agrippa  furnifhed  the  City  with  the 
Waters  Salient  es : and  when  he  remarks 
whence  they  took  the  Waters;  namely,  that 
they  were  fupplicd  by  the  publick  Waters 
Salient  es : UlpianuSy  where  he  names 

the  Cocks  of  the  Ciftern,  which  were  fixed 
to  the  Salientes, 

Of  all  thefe  things  our  Ltcinia  [whom 
we  muft  believe  to  have  been  a Lady  of  note, 
fince  ftie  was  able  to  defray  the  Charge  of 

/.  3.  17.  L.  36.  c.  If.  art,  \p\ 

^ Lib.i^,  de  AH. 
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an  Amphitheatrical  Hunting]  ordered  they 
fliould  be  exhibited  in  honour  of  her- Son,  , 
and  the  Game  celebrated  in'  his  Name,  as  if 
.‘he  had  been  at  the  expence  thereof’  So  j 
we  find  in  ^9  that  exhibited  « 

Games  in  the  Name  of  his  Sons,  and  of  his 
Nephews  alfb ; as  we  learn  from  the  ^ ^ Lapis 
Ancyranus.  We  read  alfo  in  Tacitus^ 
that  Drufius  in  his  own  Name,  and  that  : 
of  his  Brother  celebrated  Games. 

But  the  daily  and  continued  ufe  of  fuch 
Shews  in  Verona^  is  much  more  confirmed 
by  the  third  Infcription,  which  gives  us  to 
underftand,  that  in  that  Place  there  was  a 
LuduSy  as  the  Latins  named  it;  that  is,  a 
Seminary  or  School,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  of 
thofe  who  were  trained  up  for  the  Amphi- 
theatre. This  is  the  Meaning  of  the  Word 
uled  in  Inlcriptions^and  in  this  lenle  5 Fabretti 
lays,  it  was  underftood  in  leveral  Laws,  which 
fpeak  of  conderrining  People  ad  Ludum  5 but 
in  them  we  muft  underftand  it  of  the  Shews, 
not  of  the  Gladiators  only,  as  ^ ^ Gotofredus 
explains,  but  indeed  more  particularly  of  that 
ofBeafts.  Several  of  fuch  Games,  in  Rome^  . 
are  mentioned  on  Infcriptions,  znAhyTublius  : 
Vmor\  zvA  it  is  very  rare  to  find  them 
Ipoke  of  any  where  out  of  Rome.  In^Capua 
they  are  found,  and  in  Ravenna^  as  we  have 

L.  j ^ o/o/ulut:.  ^°Grut.p.  222.  Me<f 

nomine,  aut  filiorum  meorum,  S'  nepotum.  ■ ^n,  1.  i.' 

• Infc.  p.  198.  33  c.  Th.  ad  1. 8.  de  Fm. 
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It  in  Cafar  and  Strabo  \ and  the  former  had 
ra  Nurfery  of  thofe  Gladiators,  in  both  thefe 
Cities,  A great  number  of  them  even  in  the 
time  of  ^^^T>idius  JuUanus^  lived  in  Capua^ 
becaufe  it  was  furniflied  with  a large  Am- 
phitheatre : but  that  which  is  moll  oblerva- 
' ble  in  our  Infcdption,  is  the  hint  that  there 
were  many  of  thofe  Ludi  in  Verona^  fince 
that  is  diftinguifhed,  of  which  mention  is 
made  by  the  Name  of  Ludus  Tubltcus, 
But  behold  the  Stone  is  deficient  in  its  very 
Beginning. 


LVCIL-IVSTINVS 
EQVO  PVBLICO 
HONORIB.  OMNIB. 

IN  MVNICIPIO  • FVNGTVS 
IDEM  IN  PORTICV.  QVAE 
PVCIT  • AT  • LVDVM  ‘ PVBLICVM. 

COLVMN.  mi.  CVM  SVPsRFC 
IE  • STATVRA  • PIGTVRA  • 
VOLENTE.  POPVLO.  DEDIT. 

At*  the  Back  of  the  fame  Inlcription : 

flPA 

KAI 

TTKH 

This  Infcription  in  Gruter  and  others,  is, 
according  to  cuftom,  very  inaccurately  taken. 
f^Vid,Sfart.  The 
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The  counterdiftinguiflied  Letters  are  wanting 
in  the  Stone,  and  I have  fupplied  them  ; but 
in  the  fifth  Line,  where,  in  all  printed  Worfcs; 
the  Word  PARTEM  is  put  in,  the  Stone 
has  room  but  for  two  Letters,  fo  that  it  could 
not  have  exprefled  any  thing  elfe  but  ITEM, 
which  Method  is  feen  in  others,  and  perhaps 
it  was  wrote  for  IDEM,  as  is  often  obferved 
in  the  popular  way  of  pronouncing,  which 
varied  between  thole  two : lb  that  here  AT 
is  made  for  AD.  Hence  Ltucilius  yujlinus, 
after  • having,  in  that  City,  performed  the 
Funftion  of  Magiftracy,  in  all  its  Degrees, 
with  conleht  of  the  People,  made  four  Arches 
in  the  Tortico,  which  led  to  the  Ludus 
‘Publicus  ; where  allb  Pillars  were  built  and 
covered,  paved'  and  painted.  By  the  word 
Superficies,  the  Writers  of  the  Civil  Law 
underlland  all  that  is  above  ground.  The 
two  Greek  Words  on  the  Back  of  the  Stone, 
I take  for  that  proverbial- Saying,  ufed  even 
in  our  Language : Time  and  Fortune  eTu- 
<riow  as  we  have  it  in  ‘Philo,  at  the 
End  of  his  Book  on  the  Creation ; however 
they  have  tranflated  it  Horas^  tho'  it  fig-^ 
nifies  Sealbns. 


CHAP. 


f 
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[;  C H A P.  XV. 

An  Account  of  the  Amphitheatre  of 
I Verona  in  the  latter  Ages. 

WE  have  already  mention’d  how  long 
it  is  fince  the  firft  Circuit  of  this  Pile 
began  to  give  way,  tho"  it  is  credible,- that 
it  received  a very  fatal  Blow,  at  the  time, 
when  Gallienus^  being  apprehenfive  of  the 
Invafions  of  the  barbarous  Nations,  built  the 
Walls  of  Verona  in  great  hafte,  fince -we 
difeover  that  Stones,  which  had  formerly 
been  in  the  Amphitheatre,  are  Hill  to  be  feen 
in  thofe  Walls;  and  we  may  very  well  be- 
lieve, that  having  fuch  Materials  lb  very  near 
at  hand,  and  Ib'eafy  to  be  come  at,  they 
made  great  ufe  of  them  on  that  occafion. 
I once  imagined,  that  perhaps  the  Top  of  the 
Circuit  had  been  then  demolilhed,  and  thrown* 
on  the  ground,  on  purpofe  that  Arena 
might  not  be  pofTefled  by  the  Enemy,  lb  as 
to  overpower  and  damage  the  lower  parts 
of  the  City  from  above;  but  I dropt  this 
Opinion,  by  oblerving,  that  the  finall  part 
of  the  external  Circumference,  which  Hill  re- 
mains, is  particularly  on  that  Side,  where, 
in  fuch  a Cale,  .they  would  certainly  have 
begun  to  deftroy.  The  laft  account  we  have 
of  Affemblies  in  that  Amphitheatre,  is  in  the 

Ads 
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Ads  of- St.  Fermo  and  Ruftico  namely,  in 
the  Year  of  Chrift  304-  Fot  it  is  not  to' 
be  doubted,  but  the  Beginning  of  their* 
Matyrdom  happened  within  the  ^remd 
fince,  the  Day  before,  the  Governor  invited^ 
the  People  to  the  Shew,  where  accordingly 
they  all ' came.  Thither  was  our  fourth  Bi- 
Ihop,  S.Frocoksj  who defired  Martyrdom, 
led,  tho*  Anolinus  chofe  not  to  commit  his 
Cruelties  on  him. 

. The  Gladiatory  Shews  being  a little  after 
that , abolilhed,  contributed  furely  not  a 
little  to  the  Ruin  of  the  Amphitheatres-  for 
as  the  chief  Ufe*of  thofe  Buildings  ceafed,  ' 
they  were  pot  at  pains  to  repair  them,  from- 
time  to  time,  as  was  necelfary  for  their  Pre-  * 
lefvation.  But  I think  the  Amphitheatre  re- 
ceived befides,  a much  more  fenfible  Blow, 
when  in  order  to  comprehend  it  within  that 
part  of  the  City  which  remain'd  on  the  Out- 
fide  ’of  the  ancient  Enciofure,  they  built 
• another  more  ample  than  the  former,  which 
muft  have  happened  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
fixth  Age  j it  being  proved  by  Hiftory,  that 
the  faid  Enciofure  was  the  Work  of  Theo- 
doric..  Tis  true,  that  Wall  .was  made  of 
other  kinds  of  Materials  j namely,  fmal] 
Pieces  of  foft  Stones,  fquared  in  a clumfy 
manner,  as  may  be  leen  in  feveral  Places  : 
But  for  all  that,  one  of  its. Towers,  a great 
part  of  which  ftill  remains,  makes  us  be- 
‘ Convenerat  omnU  mMmdo  ad  S^edlaculum. 

lieve,. 
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IJeve,  that  in  the  others  [which  were  of  a 
different  and  ftrong  kind  of  Structure  from 
the  Wall  it  felf  J feveral  Stories  of  the  Am- 
phitheatre were  made  ufe  of  in  building  them; 
We  fee  that  Tower  comprehended  within 
the  Walls  of  the  old  Caftle,  near  the  Arch 
de  Gavii^  not  being  built  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  Caftle,  as  is  believed,  but  only- 
augmented  in  the  higher  part'thereof,  which 
is  made  of  Brick.- 

In  the  lower  part,  built . of  ancient  Stone, 
which  before  had  been  ufed,  the  greateft 
of  them  were  of  the  firft  Enclofure  of  the 
Amphitheatre;  and  among  thefe  we  find 
a piece  of  an  Architrave,  which  had  belonged 
to  the  third  Story  5 nor  is  there  room  to  doubt, 
but  the  Tower  was  made  out  of  the  fecond 
Enclofiire,  fince,  between  the  forefaid  Stones, 
and  the  Plaifter  laid  above  them  by  the  Sea-- 
tigers,  one  part  is  likewife  feen  of  the  ufual 
Materials  and  Workmanftiip,  with  which 
the  whole  Wall  of  Theodorick  was  made ; 
nay,  entering  the  Caftle,  we  may  fee  how 
it  continues  within  that  Wall,  and  proceeds, 
interrupted  now  and  then,  even  to  the  River 
by  which  it  was  bounded. 

After  the  Times  of  the  Romans^  the  firft 
mention  we  find  of  om  -Arenay  is  in  the 
Rhime  compofed  while  King  Rippin  refided 
in  that  City ; publifhed  lately  by  me  in  my' 
Hiftory  of  diploma  Sy  reduced  to  its  true 
Form  and  Reading.  In  it  is  contained  a De- 
I feription 
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fcriptlon  of  Feronay  the  Author  of  which, 
after  he  has  Ipoke  of  the  Walls,  and  the 
Towers  of  its'Enclofure,  before  any  other  ' 
thing,  names  the  Arena,  and  fays  thus : l 

tiabet  ahum  Labjrinthum,  magnum  per ' 
circuitum, 

In  q no  nefcius  egrejfusy  nunquam  valet  | 
Egrediy  . * 

Niji  cum  Igne  lucern^y  vel  cum  fill 
glomere. 

In  feveral  Manufcripts,  tho"  of  fmall  an-  I 
tiquity,  and  ftill  lefs  value,  I have  found  a 
Work  of  our  Archdeacon  Eactjicus.  cited> 
who  died  Amo  846.  This  they  hint  to 
have  been  a kind  of  Geographical  Dictionary, 
in  which  the  Arena  of  Verona  was  men- 
tioned, by  the  Name  of  Labyrinth  \ but  a 
more  fure  account  of  it  we  have  in  RateriuSy 
our  famous  Biftiop,  in  the  tenth  Age.  He, 
in  the  little  Work,  intitled  ^alitatis  Con^ 
jeEiurUy  Ipeaking  of  fome  Revolutions  which 
happened  in  the  City,  mentions  a Palace 
kept  by  way  of  a Caftle,  and  another  too 
called  Cortaltay  which  ferved  for  the  like 
ufe;  and  mentions  .the’ G'm/r,  by  the  Name 
Arenay  ih  which  a certain  Count  ^ kept 
garrilbn  for  his  own  Security.  The  Cuftom 
in  the  lower  Ages,  of  making  ule  of  the 

* V.  Dacher  Spic.  t.  i,  i Ipfe  in  circnm  quod  arena  dicitur 
ob  cujlodiam  manjitaret, 

. ancient 
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ancient  Edifices  as  places  of  Defence,  is  con- 
firmed by  many  Evidences  and  Writers ; and 
indeed  not  Amphitheatres  only,  like  that  of 
Capua  and  Nimes^  but  Thermo  and  Temples 
had  the  like  ufe  made  of  them ; as  may  be  feen 
in  the  Life  oi  Innocent  III.  nay,  Hadrian'^ 
burying  Place  is,  till  this  very  day,  a Caftle. 

We  mufl:  not  omit  here  remarking,  that 
which  confirms  what  was  ftiewn  in  the  ninth 
Chapter,  viz.  that  in  the  lower  Ages  the 
Names  of  ihc Roman  Edifices  for  Games,  were 
confounded  one  with  another,  and  ufed  after  a 
ftrange  manner-  Our  Rhiming  Poet  calPd  the 
Amphitheatre  a Labyrinth  3 for  fuch  did  he 
imagine  the  many  Windings  and  Turnings, 
the  various  Stairs,  the  circular  Steps,  and  the 
internal  Galleries,  refembled.  So  like  wife 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans the  fubterraneous 
Monument  of  the  Chtuji  [which  was  a good 
Sample  of  the  Tufean  Magnificence]  was^ 
perhaps  for  the  fame  reafonjCalfd  a Labyrinth. 
The  Theatre  of  Verona  went  by  the  Name 
of  Circle,  and  Semicircle  ; I mean  that  fituated 
on  the  Colline  or  fmall  rifing  Ground, according 
to  the  famous  Relcript  of  Beringarius^  which 
may  be  leen  in  Ranvinius,  and  who  per- 
mitted the  public  Edifices  to  be  thrown  down 
when  they  threatned  Danger  to  others^  Oil 
the  other  hand,  the  Amphitheatre  was  calfd 
Theatre  in  a certain  Print,  to  which  I lhall 
very  foon  refer.  In  another  Record,  which, 
in  treating  about  that  of  TolUy  I lhall  pro-^ 
N dqce, 
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duce,  therein  will  be  Ihewn,  that  even  Palaces 
were’call’d  by  the  Name  of  Theatre  and  Tem- 
ple. However,  the  Name  Arena  is  well  known 
in  the  laid  Paffage  of  Raterius,  and  was  always 
retain’d  among  our  People  and  the  Romans 
too,  from  whom  it  was  even  handed  down 
to  us.  With  regard  to  the  ancient  -Deriva- 
tions, there  is  ftill  the  word  Covoli,  which, 
in  the  Veronefe  Dialed,  denotes  ' covered  ^ 
Places,  and  the  interior  parts  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre. Cubile^  according  to  Vitruvius, 
fignifies  thofe  Places  where  Stones  or  Wood 
reft  or  are  fupported,  and  upon  thofe  Vaults  ' 
were  the  Steps  laid.  Arcovalos  and  Arco- 
volitos  [whence,  in  the  vulgar  Italian  is  the 
word  Archivolti,  as  Volta  a Vault*  is  from 
Voluta\  this  we  have  in  the  Teftament  or 
'Laft-Wiil  of  Giovanni  Veronefe,  Bilhop  of 
Ravia,  Anno  922,  and  publifti’d  by  Ughelli, 
which  fignifies,  the  Arcades  or  Arches,  and 
Vaults  of  the  Theatre,  in  which  the  forefaid 
Perlbn  caufed  the  Oratory  of  St.  Syrus  to  be 
made.  _ Saraina  cited  a palTage  in  the  Itine- 
rary of  Cyriacus  Anconitanus,  in  which  the 
Name  Labyrinth  is  given  to  the  Arena  i and 
’tis  laid,  that  the  Infide  was  furrounded  with 
Cubali  and  Caves ; it  is  likewile  found  written 
* Cubatis,  but  that  PalTage,  notwithftanding 
it  is  made  ule  of  and  adopted  even  by  Lip- 
fius  and  Bulinger,  is  however  of  Imall  Au- 
thority, fincc  of  that  Itinerary  we  find  no 

. Cubalis  ^ Antris  multiformiter  redimitm, 

I 
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certain  Account.  In  the  Collection  of  In- 
Icriptions,  which  has  the  Appearance  of  an 
Itinerary,  as  made  by  when  he  tra- 

velled into  feveral  parts  of  the  World,  and 
printed  at  Rome^  no  mention  is  made  of 
Verona ; and  yet  part  of  thofe  Words  is  cited 
by  ^ Ranvinius,  as  from  an  uncertain  Chro- 
nica, and  not  at  all  of  CyriacusJ 

Some  ul'e  or  other  may  probably  have  been 
made  of  the  Arena,  even  in  the  middle  Ages, 
and  perhaps  for  Shews,  altogether  unknown 
to  us.  In  fooliih  Fables  and  imaginary  Re- 
cords, we  have  an  account  of  Battles  fought 
by  Lancellotto  da  Lago,  and  other  romantic 
Heroes  5 notwithftanding  all  this,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Amphitheatre  ferved  for  the 
Field  of  judicial  Duels,  that  is,  Combats  ap- 
pointed by  Judges  in  thofe  Ages,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  Laws  of  the  Longobards,  and 
the  Inilitutions  of  the  northerly  Nations, 
many  Differences  were  Iblely  decided  by 
Duels.  That  the  like  Cuftom  continued 
longer  in  Verona  than  in  any  other  place,  we 
may  well  fuppole  on  account  of  the  Con- 
venience of  the  Amphitheatre,  which  excited 
People  thereto.  I have  feen  myfelfin  fe- 
veral Records,  Evidences  of  this,  tho*  they 
are  not  proper  to  be  mention'd  in  this  place. 
In  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  a perlbnal  Chal- 
lenge, to  light  by  way  of  Duel,  was  lent  by 
the  Governor  of  the  place,  to  a certain  Clergy. 

Am.  'ver. 
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man  who  had  kill'd  an  Archprieft,  as  is  feen 
in  an  Epiftle  of  that  Pope  to  our  Bilhopand 
Cardinal  Adelardo,  whofe  Name  was  not 
underftood  by  ^ Baluzio,  as  Having  been 
only  mark'd  with  an  initial  Letter.  But  that 
there  was  another  kind  of  Trial  in  an  Age 
ftill  nearer  our  own  Times,  appears  evi- 
dent in  a long  and  eurious  Roll  that  I 
keep  in  my  domeftick  Treafury  of  Monu- 
ments, wrote  in  the  Age  1300:  in  it  is  con- 
tain’d an  account  of  the  Trial  of  Judgement 
regarding  certain  Perfohs,  {mn^LmodVifcontiy 
in  the  Year  1 263,  by  way  of  Examination  and 
Witneffes,  who  pretended  that  they  and  their 
Forefathers  had,  for  more  than  a hundred 
Years,  been  in  poffeffion  of  the  Toll  or  Tax 
of  the  Gates  of  St.  Stephana  and  VefcovOy 
and  of  all  Ingrefs  by  Land  or  Water  from  that 
Part ; and  alfo  in  poffeffion  of  the  ® Entrance 
tOy  and  Honour  of  the  Arena,  on  occafion 
of  Combats  judged  and  performed  in  the 
fame  Arena.  Some  of  the  Witneffes  affirm, 
that  for  every  judicial  Combat  fought  in  the 
Theatre,  they  always  had  receiv’d  twenty- 
five  Livres  of  Veronele  Money with  an 
Obligation  to  keep  the  place  fecure : And 
they  affirm,  ^ thaty  in  order  to  guard  the 

^ Lib.  i.  7 introitumi  & Honor em, 

^ Arena  occafione  pugnarum  judtcatarum,  qua  fimt  in  ipffO 

5 Ire  ad  Theatmm  pro  cuftodimdo  batuUm  mm  hommbtn 
arm.ms. 
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Combatants^  they  had  feen  them  federal 
times y go  to  the  Theatre  with  armed  Men. 
From  this  fingiilar  Record  we  learn,  that 
our  Amphitheatre  ftrved  a long  time  as  a 
free  Field  for  Duels  judicially  decreed : 
And  it  is  credible,  that  becaule  of  the  Fit- 
nels  and  Security  of  the  Place,  People 
from  other  Parts  came  thither ; by  which 
the  Community  of  the  City  receiv’d  a Tri- 
bute, from  thofe  to  whom  it  was  farmed 
out. 

But  one  thing  cannot  be  deny'd  as  pecu- 
liarly in  favour  of  the  People  of  Verona^ 
and  not  common  to  any  other  Citizens  what- 
ever: The  Hiftory  of  our  Amphitheatre  ter- 
minates with  its  Reftorations,  having  been 
always  repaired  wn'thout  ever  grudging  the 
Money  laid  out  therein,  even  till  our  own 
times.  The  other  Amphitheatres  have  not 
been  lb  fortunate  in-  this  refpecl:,  not  even 
that  of  Rome,  and  would  to  God  it  had  but 
had  the  fame  goodLucfc  to  have  elcaped  being 
demolifh’d  ! as  that  of  Tola  had,  as  we  Ihall 
flievv  in  another  place.  However,  publicfc 
Decrees,  made  for  reftoring  and  keeping  up 
the  Fabrics  of  Amphitheatres,  I think,  can 
be  Ihewn  no  where  elfe,  but  in  Verona,  and 
this  more  anciently  than  what  can  be  well 
imagined.  A moft  lingular  Code  is  preferved 
among  the  Archives  belonging  to  our  cano- 
nical Chapter,  wrote  in  the  Year  1228,  in 
which  is  contain’d  the  Veronefe  Statute,  or 
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the  Charge  enforced  by  the  Community  there, 
on  whoever  Ihould  be  invefted  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Todefta  or  Governor,  and  by  him 
promifed  and  fworn  to;  which  paved  the 
way  to  the  Compilation  of  thofe  Statutes. 
In  this  Code,  at  the  Paragraph  • which,  if 
they  were  number'd,  is  the  162^',  we  find 
that  the  Governor  promifed,  in  repara- 
tione  & refeBione  Arencc-,  de  communi  ex- 
pe7idam  in  meo  regimine^  infra  fex  menfes 
ab  initio  mei  regiminis^  quingentas  libras  5 
it  a tamen  quod  hoc  poffit  immutari  ojolun- 
tate  Confilii^  vel  Arengi.  This  admirable 
Record  and  the  Contents  of  that  Paragraph, 
I owe  to  Mr.  Chancellor  Campagnola^  who 
tranfcrib’d  it  for  me,  and  who,  with  very 
great  Judgment  and  incredible -Diligence, 
has  beautify’d  and  put  that  fame  Repofitory 
in  order.  'The  Sum  of  50oLivreswas  very 
confiderable  in  thofe  days,  and  therefore  the 
Defire  of  the  Inhabitants  of  our  City,  we 
find,  not  fiuall,  even  at  that  time,  I fay,  for 
having  that  Treafure  kept  up  and  prefer- 
ved. 

As  the  forefald  Book  may  be  called  the 
firfl:  Statute,  fb  may  allb  another,  which  is 
kept  in  the  particular  Mufeum  of  the  Pro- 
V editors  of  the  City,  be  reckoned  the  fecond. 
It  was  wrote  in  different  Years,  tho'  no  part 
thereof  is  after  1376.  It  contains  the  Sta- 
tutes leveral  times  regulated  and  prefcrib'd 
under  the  Government  of  the  Scaligers,  and 
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is  divided  into  fix  Books.  In  the  end  of  the 
firft  there  are  the  Eleftions  of  the  People,* 
who  confer’d  the  Government  upon  them, 
but  afterwards  degenerated  into  a Monarchy. 
In  the  fourth  Book,  Chapter  156,  we  find 
they  had.ordered  all  the  Gates  of  the  Arena 
to  be  ftiQt,  which  formerly  had  been  kept 
open,  and  in  the  following  manner  did  they 
provide  for  its  being  guarded  and  kept  in 
order. 

§ium  multa  maleficia  in  Theatro  five 
Arena  commiffa  fint  ha£ienusy  & pojfent 
committi  de  cetera , fiatuimus  & ordinamus^ 
quod  diBum  Theatrum,  five  Arena^  clan-- 
film  permaneat^  & claves  port  arum  ejus  in 
majfiaria  communis  Veronie^  vel  apud  mafi^^ 
fiarium  diBi  communis  ponantur^  ftent-:^ 
& fi  quis  firegerit  port  as,  velmurum  ipfius 
Theatri  per  vim,  puniatur  in  xxv  libras 
pro  quoque^  & quaque  vice,  filuod  denun^ 
tiare  teneantur  & debeant  jurati.^  & cii-> 
fiodes  noBis  guaitarum  circumflantium  ea^ 
dem  die  vel  fiequenti  banum  ad  voluntatem 
Domini  Tote  ft  at  is  vel  curire  aufierendo,  Et 
fi  quis  in  eo  Theatro  fiecerit  aliquam  Tur-- 
pitudinem  j puniatur  in  5 fioUdos  pro  uno^ 

quoque.^  (f/  qualibet  vice ^Trocuratores 

communis  Verona  infra  15  dies  officii  fiui 
teneantur  inquirere  per  covalos  habit  antes : 
& fi  invenerint  aliquem  habentem  cloacam, 
vel  fioffiam,  vel  ficajfiam  dificurrentem  in 
diBo  Theatro.^  vel  Arena^  &c. 
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The  third  Statute  is  that  which  was  regulated 
•anew,  and  printed 1475  , in  it  maybe 
leen  the  forelaid  Ordination,  repeated  with  but  ^ 
little  Difference,  only  ^ Penalty  is  laid  on  J 
thofc  who  ftiouid  remove  any  of  the  Steps  . 


out  of  theii  places,  or  carry  off- any  of  the  i 
Stones;  belides,  another  curious  Lawisfub-  1 
join’d,  which  every  one  ihayobferve  in  Print. 
In  a Poem  wrote  by  Tanfilo  SajJb^  in  the 
Year  1480,  I find  that  the  greateft  part  of 
the  Steps  was  wanting  : The  Text  is  in  MS. 
and  in  my  own  Colleftion,  in  which  is  ex- 
prels'd  that  the  j^rena  was  gradibus  vacua. 
But  in  the  Age  1500  they  fell  to  work  to 
repair  it  in  good  earneft,  and  in  the  Year 
1545.  It  was  indeed  an  excellent  Inftitution 
to  eled  fome  confiderable  Citizen  or  other, 
from  time  to  time,  whofe  chief  Care  fliould 
be  to  keep  the  Amphitheatre  in  good  Or- 
der and  Repair.  Twenty-three  Years  after, 
there  was  a voluntary  Contribution  of  the 
Inhabitants,  raifed  for  making  the  Steps  a- 
new,  and  for  putting  them  in  their  true 
Places.  In  the  Year  1 579,  a Tax  was  laid  on 
for  lour  Years,  for  defraying  the  Charge  of 
repairing  the  Amphitheatrcy.  and  a Refolu- 
tion  taken  to  petition  the  Government,  that 
a part  of  the  Fines  or  Amercement,  fliould  be 
applied  thereto.  Other  like  Decrees  were  en- 
aded  feveral  times  in  the  Council  of  * ^Twelve 


A certain  Order  of  Magijlrates  in  the  Stfite  of  Wtmety 
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and  likewife  in  that  of  Fifty,  who  teftify 'd  on 
every  occafion  their  Zeal  and  Care  in  lb 
commendable  and  noble  a Defign.  Among 
the  others,  in  the  Year  i-6o6,  it  was  agreed 
and  ordain’d,  to  increafe,  for  the  future,  the 
pecuniary  Fines  two  Sols  in  the  Livre,  in  the 
the  criminal  Gaufes  of  the  Confulate,  in  order 
that  the  Money  arifing  therefrom,  might  be 
applied  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
and  by  means  of  the  Reftors,  to  petition 
the  Government  to  confirm  that  Decree. 
Soon  after  the  double  Guardianlhip,  and  the 
applying  to  the  Reparation  of  the  Amphithe- 
atre was  wifely  put  in  ufe,  by  creating  two 
Prefidents,  or  Overleers  of  the  Arena  5 which 
Office  [after  the  many  other  moft  worthy 
Perfons  who  have  been  in  it]  is  at  prefent, 
with  great  Diligence  and  Zeal,  held  by  the 
Counts  Gomberto  Gitijli,  and  Agojtino  Ram- 
baldi. 

And  fince  at  prefent  all  the  Rows  of  Steps 
are  replaced  and  finifhed  from  the  Bottom 
to  the  Top  of  the  Amphitheatre,  I don’t 
think  it  amifs  to  call  an  Eye  on  the  Vero^ 
nefe  Youth,  and  the  flourilhing  and  nume- 
rous Nobility  of  our  Country,  who  have 
been  excited  Ibmetimes  to  make  ufe  of  this 
Angular  and  incomparable  Field,  for  giving 
proof  of  their  martial  Genius,  and  exercifing 
their  Valour  therein. 

To  renew  fometimes  the  Iblemn  Exercifes 
at  Arms  on  horfeback,  which  for  fo  many 
Ages  had  been  laid  afide,  would  furely 

be 
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be  one  of  the  moil  elegant  and  fuperb  En-  1 
tertainments  that  could,  in  thefe  days,  be  I 
feen  any  where,  or  upon  any  occafion  what- 
ever; fuch  without  doubt  would  be  our  I 
Amphitheatre,  .in  feeing  it  full  from  the  Bot- 
tom  to  the  Top  all  round  with  Spedlators.  j 
An  Appearance  like  this  furpaffes  Imagina- 
tion, and  would  become  the  only  proof,  that  . 
we  ftill  participate  of  the  ancient  Ideas,  and  of 
the  Roman  Grandeur  in  Shews ; and  certainly 
a better  Convenience  than  this  could  not  be 
defired,  or  a greater  Excitement  for  cele- 
brating, from  time  to  time,  Diverfions,’  in  i 
which  Valour  has  a fhare,  and  which,  by 
deviating  from  the  miferable  Ufage  of  our  own 
Times,  which  chiefly  feems  to  infpire  People  ‘ 
with  Effeminacy,  and  fuch  a kind  of  Soft- 
nefs,  as  if  contriv'd  on  purpofe  to  debale 
our  already  wretched  Nation,  and  make  it 
more  and  more  indolent. 

In  the  laft  Age  I find  an  Account  of  two 
Tournaments,  much  more  folemn  than  any  I 
have  met  wdth ; one  in  the  Year  1654,  the 
other  in  1622.  In  this  laft,  the  firft Premium 
was  gain’d  by  the  Marquis  Aleffandro  da 
Monte,  of  whom  Orlando  Tefcettij  in  his 
"Dialogo  deW  *Honore^  makes  mention,  as 
does  Ralladio  in  his  Hiftory  of  Friuli,  and 
Brifoni  in  his  Hiftory  oi  Italy  5 as  a Perlbn 
who  afterwards  became  a great  General,  as 
may  allb  be  feen  in  his  Life,  publiftied  by 
Conte  Giialdo:  and  indeed  much  more  may 

be 
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be  feen  in  many  of  his  own  Letters,  and  in 
the  Letters  of  Cardinal  Mazarincy  and  others, 
to  him : The  lirfl:  of  thefe  are  preierv'd  by 
thofe  to  whom  he  wrote;  but  that  other 
Tiltings  were  likewife  perform'd  in  the  laft 
Age,  tho'  we  have  no  particular  Relation  there- 
of publiflied,  may  be  conjedured  from  that  mott 
rare  Print  in  large  of  the  Arena,  engraven 
Anno  1627,  the  like  of  which,  till  then,  had 
never  been  feen  5 a Copy  thereof  is,  by  good 
luck,  now  abroad  in  the  world.  In  this  Print  we 
fee  a Tilting  delineated  from  the  Life,  with  a 
Reprefen tation  of  the  whole  Appearance,  and 
the  Cavaliers  in  Armour,  and  the  Habits  they 
wore,  with  the  Arms  of  their  Families  upon 
their  Shields ; together  with  the  two  Cham- 
pions in  the  Attitude  of  running  on  one  ano- 
ther with  their  Lances,  but  feparated  by  a 
Bar  between  them : there  likewife  are  the 
Redors  reprefented,  fitting  on  a Bench,  with 
the  Judges  and  the  Rewards  lying  by  them. 
'Tis  credible,  that  many  Tournaments  were 
made  in  ancient  Times.  Saraina,  in  his 
Hifiory,  mentions  one  in  the  Year  1222. 

The  Command  of  Friends,  and  the  earneft 
Defire  of  many  others,  have  at  laft  prevail’d 
with  me  to  mention  here  alfo  the  Tilting  with 
Lances  and  the  Courleat  the  Ring,  which,  with 
as  fuitable  a Preparation  as  the  Times  would 
allow,  was  perform'd  in  the  Arena,  the 
7.0th  of  November y in  the  Year  1716,  on 
the  Occafion  of  the  Arrival  of  the  illuftrious 
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Prince,  the  prelent  Eleftor  of  Bavaridy  in 
Verona.  The  Rain,  which  unfortunately 
iafted  all  that  Day,  tho'  but  a fmallone, 
neither  hindred  the  Performance,  nor  de-‘ 
prived  many  of  the  Spectators  from  feeing 
it.  The  Part  of  the  Mailer  of  the  Field, 
was  performed  by  the  Count  Coza  Coziy 
a Gentleman  who  has  had  but  few  Equals 
in  this  noble  Art,  and  been  -honoured  and 
Ibught  after  by  feveral  Princes.  The  Judges 
appointed  at  this  Solemnity  were  the  fol- 
lowing; namely,  the  Marquis  Ottaviano 
Spolverini^  and  the  Count  Gomberto  Giujli-., 
the  Marquis  Gio  Carlo  Malajpinay  and  the 
Count  Ricciardo  San  Bonifacio. 

The  ACtors  or  Combatants  were. 

Count  Giugno  Tompei. 

Count  Alberto  Bompei. 

The  Marquis  Scipio  Majfei. 

Count  Afcanio  Majfei. 

Count  Alejfandro  Sanbafliani. 

Count  Emilio  Emiliiy  Knight  of  Malta, 

Count  Rambaldo  Rambaldi. 

Count  Francefco  Rambaldi. 

■ \ 

The  Seconds  were  as  follows, 

Count  Gerolamo  Allegri. 

Count  Gerolamo  Rambaldi. 

Count  Gerolamo  Bompei. 


Signor 
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Signor  Giacomo  Bra. 

Count  Gaetano  Bevtlacqua. 

The  Marquis  Gerolamo  Spolverini. 
Marquis  Antonio  Sagramofo. 

Signor  Bertpldo  Bdiegrini. 


End  of  the  Firfi  Booh 
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been  made  of  the  Amphitheatre. 


the  Hiftorical  Account 
given  of  the  Amphitheatre,  we 
ftiaU  proceed  to  examine  the  Struc- 
ture it  lelfj  and  indeed  it  would 
afford  us  but  little  advantage 
[where  we  treat  of  an  Edifice]  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  outv/ard  Parts  thereof,  if 

we 
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,ve  underftood  not  its  Form,  and  the  Artifice 
v^ith  which  it  was  built : Nor  would  the 
Miftrefs  of  Arts,  I mean  Architedure,  for 
which  we  are  Iblely  beholden  to  the  Ancients, 
receive  any  advantage  thereby.  I know 
very  well  that  my  Care  herein  will  at  firft 
view  be  reckoned  tod  great,  and  my  La- 
bour ufelefs,  fince  fo  many  Antiquaries  and 
Architects  have  wrote  already  on  this  Sub- 
jed  5 and  belides,  the  Draughts  of  the  Am- 
phitheatres already  publiftied,  are  lb  ample 
and  fumptuous,  that  moft  People  will  be  of 
Opinion,  that  nothing  is  left  for  me  but  to 
repeat  what  they  have  faid,  and  copy  anew, 
as  is  ufual  in  this  prelent  Age.  But  I am 
fo  far  from  following  this  Method,  that  I 
am  in  my  very  Beginning  obliged  [with  the 
fame  Deferenee  I have  always  uled  in  wri- 
ting] to  alTure  the  Republicfc  of  Letters, 
that  hitherto  little  or  nothing  is  known  about 
Amphitheatres,  and  the  Draughts  handed 
about,  ferve,  for  the  moft  part,  only  to  give 
a Notion  of  the  Infide  of  them,  and  their 
moft  elTential  Parts,  quite  contrary  to  what 
they  are  in  reality.  It  appears  very  odd  to 
feme  People,  that  I have  the  boldnefi  to  lay 
now  and  then,  that  Antiquities  have  all  need 
to  be  repaired  or  done  over  again : But  per- 
haps this  Ihort  Eflay  may  produce  Evidences, 
for  fupporting  the  Affertion  5 and  may  I be 
permitted  to  fay  [without  any  way  departing 
from  that  Humility,  within  the  Bounds  of 
. which. 
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which,  I ought  at  any  rate  to  contain  mjl 
felf]  that  as  now  the  fourth  Age  is  goin  J 
on;  nay,  with  regard  to  Italy ^ the  fifthfl 
fince  Literature  was  revived:  it  is  therefore] 
high  time,  that  fome  certain  kinds  of  Study] 
Ihould  be  advancing,  and  an  end  put  to  I 
Authors  copying  from  one  another;  and  to! 
aim  at  a Reputation,  and  a Merit  in  Books, 
which  is  commonly  done  now-a-days,  not 
by  a thorough  Examination  of  things,  or 
by  leading  People  to  Truth;  but  as  they  are 
coftly,  and  come  from  Places  far  off:  above' 
all,  if  they  are  bulky  to  the  Eye,  and  are 
only  valued  as  they  make  a gaudy  Figure, 
and  become  a part  of  rich  Furniture,  which 
cuftom  in  valuing  Books  has  been  very  fa- 
tal to  Literature  in  general. 

But  to  proceed,  with  regard  to  Amphi- 
theatres entirely  of  Stone  : I am  of  opinion, 
that  they  were  not  made  of  a different  Jdnd 
of  Architedure, . like  the  Temples ; but  fo 
very  uniform,  that  if  we  had  one  entire,  we 
might  by  it  judge  of  all  the  others ; but 
as  we  are  not  fo  happy,  wx  muft  fearch  for 
a right  underftanding  of  them  from  the  dif- 
ferent Remains  we  ftill  have  of  the  Amphi- 
theatres of  Rome  and  Verona^  fince  thofe 
two  are  the  moft  magnificent,  and  beft  pre- 
lerved  of  any.  Of  the  one  we  have  the  ex- 
ternal Part  remaining,  of  the  other  the  Entrails, 
if  we  may  fpeak  fo  of  fuch  Bodies.  Mighty 
things  have  been  told  us  about  the  Magnifi- 
cence 
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cence  of  that  of  Capua ; but  that  which  is 
alferted  by  ' one  who  has  celebrated  it 
• moft,  agrees  very  ill  therewith,  namely, 
that  its  infide  was  not  made  of  Stone  but 
Brick  ; . be  that  as  it  will,  what*  remains 
is  lb  little,  that  it  cannot  afford  us  any 
great  light  therein  : and  yet  we  find  it  intire  in 
moft  Prints,  tho"  this,  as  is  .ufual,  is  the 
meer  Work  of  Imagination.  It  is  commonly 
given  out  that  the  Amphitheatre  of  Nimes 
is  exceedingly  well  prelerved,  yet  thole 
who  have  accurately  examin'd  it  on  the 
Ipot,  lay  the  contrary;  nor  indeed,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  can  we  have  any  fuf- 
ficient  Evidence,  that  it  was  an  Amphithea- 
tre. To  the  Amphitheatre  then,  and 

to  \h2Xo{ Verona^  we  mull  have  recourfe,  par- 
ticularly to  the  latter,  lince  the  greatell  Diffi- 
culty confifts  in  knowing  well  the  Internal 
Part,  and  the  Windings  of  th^  Stairs,  and  the 
PalTages  which  gave  occafion  to  thole  of  the 
middle  Ages  to  call  AmphitheatresL^^r/V^/'^Xj, 
with  regard  to  which  that  oiRome  affords  final! 
light,  becaufe  thofe  Parts  do  not  fubfift. 
We  may  conjefture  from  all  this  what 
ground  there  was  for  the  Aflertions  of  thole 
who  have  diffufedly  WTOte  on  Amphithea- 
tres; tho’  they  never  came  to  lludy  from 
ours  at  Verona^  which  alone  ’ could  have 
given  them  Light  therein.  Such  Authors 
however  Ihould  have  neceflarily  made  it 

* Montf,  Ani',  t.  3,  -ij-S,  D'mr,  If,c,  21, 
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their  Biifinefs  to  have  dug  in  the  Infide  of 
that  of  Rome,  and  to  uncover  the  Foundation 
of  the  inner  Gates,  and  loweft  Entries,  of  ■ 
which  Particular  every  one  o^  them  have 
fpokc  at  random,  and  by  chance;  nor  in- 
deed by  other  means  could  they  know 
any  thing  of  the  fubterraneous  Strudure, 
nor  the  ancient  Floor  of  the  Building,  nor 
of  the  Prilbns  at  prefent  buried  under  Ground* 
nor  of  feveral  other  Parts  necelfary  to  be 
known.  Inftead  of  this,  every  one  of  them 
hastranlcribed  what  was  faid  before  their  own 
Times,  and  their  greateft  Care  has  been  to 
Ih^w  in  their  Drawings,  thofe  Parts  of  the 
Building  which  do  not  at  prelent  exift,  and 
which  no  Mortal  knows  in  what  manner  they 
were  made.  T[  he  Draught  of  them  given 
by  Lipjius,  was  in  a more  particular  manner 
approved  of,  more  than  any  of  the  others : by 
U he  reprefented  the  CoUfeum  in  the  Form 
which  he  imagined  the  Infide  to  have  been 
when  It  exilted.  And  yet  here  will  be 
dhewn,  that  whatever  he  added  of  this 
kinc^  ol  his  own  Invention,  was  but  very 
indifferently  underftood;  I mean,  as  far  as 
is  Ihewn  m his  Draught,  excepting  thePor- 
tic^  or  Circular  Galleries,  of  which  he  had 
a Hint  in  Serlio's^n  thereof. 

wonder  that  I imagine 
any  thing  remains  to  be  Ikid  on  this  Subied, 

• nr  lately 

p inted  in  Holland,  which  has  no  lefs  than 

Twenty 
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Twenty  fumptuous  Plates,-  engraved  by  a 
Roman  Archited,  laying  before  our  Eyes 
the  Colifeum  delineated,  part  by  part;  nor 
will  they  underftand  what  regard  this  Iniall 
Treatifo  can  ever  deferve,  with  its  fhatter’d 
Figures,  when  compared  with  that  vaft  Vo- 
lume, wherein  every  thing  is  fliewn  perfed. 
As  to  what  regards  that  good  Man,  Fontana^ 
the  Author,  I fhall  fay  nothing  at  prelent, 
but  that  his  Genius  and  Labour  were  very’- 
commendable^  by  not  taking  notice  of  the 
Defeds  very  common  in  Books  upon  that  Sub- 
jed,  which  treat  of  Matters  foreign  to  the 
purpofe.  He  has  feveral  good  things  in  his  " 
Work,  and  might  have  become  very  ufe- 
ful  in  illuftrating  fome  parts ; but  the  Book 
printed  in  his  Name  was  not  finilhed  by 
him,  nay  remained  imperfed  $ and  that 
which  is  worfe,'  inftead  of  being  revifed  at 
' RomOy  or  reduced  to  form  by  fome  of  his 
Scholars,  the*  Original  was  bought  by  fome 
Ultramontane  or  another,  and  fo  publilhed 
we  know  not  by  whom  5 nay,  more  than 
that,  as  it  appears  by  the  Style  in  feveral 
Places,  it  was  altered  and  fupplied  by 
the  hand  of  a Stranger.  For  which  realbn 
belides  the  many  Errors  in’  transforming 
Words  into  one  another,  the  Senfe  is  changed, 
and  the  Language  fuch,  that  in  fome  places  • 
it  can  fcarcely  be  underftood more  than 
that,  the  Citations  are  falfe,  and  mifera- 
bly  expreffed.  All  thefe  there  are,  toge- 
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ther  with  other  W eakneffes  innumerable,  and 
indeed  moft  wonderful : for  example,  we  read 
^ in  it,  that  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  was 
burnt  in  the  Time  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  that  behind  the  Senators  fat  the 
fourteen  Orders  of  Knights:  But  befides 
all  this,  there  are  Errors  in  the  Archi- 
teftonic  Part,  Inch  as  we  cannot  poffibly 
imagine  a Profeflbr  of  that  Art  could  have 
committed.  For  Vitruvius,  teaching  by  way 
of  Example,  to  make  the  Steps  on  which 
People  fat  in  the  Amphitheatre,  not  higher 
than  a ^ Talmopiede^  in  this  Book  we  read 
that  he  defired  they  might  be  made  no 
more  than  one  Talm  in  height ; and  that 
Talmopiede  fignified  nothing  elfe : where 
befides  that  ridiculous  Incongruity,  if  the  Au- 
thor had  not  underftood  Latin,  the  very 
Tranflation  by  "Daniel  Barb aro  has  it,  that 
the  Seats  or  Steps  ought  not  to  be  made 
“ higher  than  one  Balm,  and'  one  Foot  f 
and  adds,  N.0  more  than  a Foot  and  Jtx 
Inches  F having  well  read  the  whole  of 
that  Paflage,  which  ^ Lipfius  calls  de- 
formed. 

We  may  remark,  that  none  of  the  Mo- 
dern Authors  or  Colleftors,  have  taken  any 
notice  of  a Book,  which  is  the  only  one 
•that  has  mentioned  any  thing  about  theDivifion 
or  Diftribution  of  Amphitheatres  5 the  Title 

* 'eag,  i^.er.  28.  3 vifr.  1.  j.  ca^.  Fom.  P.  02. 
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of  it  is,  "Difcourfes  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Rome,  by  Ninc^moScz-mozzi^anArchite^i  of 
Vicentia,  printed  at  Venice^  Anno  1583.  Of 
the  40  Plates  therein,  which  exhibit  Draughts 
of  the  Roman  Antiquities  15  are  confecrated 
to  the  Amphitheatre,  in  the  few  Words 
which  Scamozzi  to  every  one  of 

them,  concerning  the  PalTages,  the  Stairs, 
Lights,  they  are  things  but  flightly  touched, 
and  indeed  not  as  yet  underftood,  nor  dili- 
gently enquired  after  by  others  i and  I am 
perfuaded  that  he  had  made  a finifhed  Work 
of  it,  had  he  come  to  learn  minutely,  and 
oblerve  what  belongs  to  our  Arena,  and  given 
his  Draughts  from  it,  and  adapted  them  to 
fuch  an  Intention  : but  fuch  as  are  explained 
by  him,  having  been  firft  delineated  .by  a 
Painter,  in  order  to  lerve  thole  who  draw 
Perlpeftive  and  Landskips,  as  is  feen  in  the 
Things  themfelves,  and  as  is  hinted  in  the 
Dedication  ; for  this  reafon  they  fcarce  ferve 
for  any  other  Purpofe,and  confcquently  render 
the  Difcourfes  on  that  Subjed  obfcure,  and 
of  finall  advantage. 

It  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  that  the  Mo- 
derns, for  the  moft  part,  neither  value  nor 
make  mention  of  Bajiian  Serlio,  the  Bolog- 
nefe  Architeft,  who  no  lels  than  200  Years 
ago  publilhed  an  excellent  Colledion  of  the 
Drawings  of  ancient  Edifices,  and  was  him- 
felf  a Matter  therein,  and,  we  may  fay,  a 
Pattern  to  all  the  others.  His  moft  diftin- 
O 3 guifned 
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euifbed  Care  was  about*  the  Amphitheatres, 
having  in  his  Books  reprefented  that  ot  Rome^ 
'Verona^  and  RoUy  and  given  the  Plans, 
Views,  Sections,  Profiles  and  Parts  of  them. 
Befides,  Leon  Battifla  Alberti,  the  Floren- 
tine^ as  to  what  regarded  the  Steps,  the  En- 
el ofures  of  the  Theatres,  [in  which  parts  they 
are  thp  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Amphitheatres^] 
two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  ago  fpoke 
much  better  on  that  Subjeft,  than  what  we 
find  uikal  in  modern  Volumes.  Defgodetz 
was  the  only  Perfon  who  did  honour  to 
SerliOy  with  regard  to  Amphitheatres,  or  other 
Buildingsand  Remainsof  Antiquity.  For,not- 
withftanding  he  applied  himfelf  with  the  ut- 
mofl;  Diligence  to  mend  his  Errors, which  were, 
for  the  rnoft  part,  in  the  Proportions,  and 
which,  perhaps,  proceeded  from  the  Inaccu- 
racy of  the  printed  Draughts  made  thereof, 
yet  he  ftill  followed  his  Footfteps.  Among 
all  the  Foreigners  I know,  that  French  Ar- 
chitect, juft  now  named,  deferves,  in  amoft 
diftinguifhed  manner  to  be  praifed,  for  having 
delineated  the  things  of  Antiquity  with 
judgment  and  Truth,  without  rearing  up 
Pabricks  of  his  own  Invention,  or  impofing 
his  Chimera’s  upon  the  World  for  Realities, 
and  real  Pieces  of  Antiquity.  We  are  like- 
wile  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  having 
.given  xh^  Architeclcrnic  Parts  of  the  four 
Oideis  oi  the  Colifeo  in  large,  and  their 
Proportions  with  great  Exa£tnefi. 
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■ The  Prints  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Capua^ 
were  taken  from  a Picture,  which  the  Arch- 

I biihop  Cefare  Cofla^  \Baronius\  Mafter  for 
the  Law]  caufed  to  be  made  in  his  Palace, 
reprefenting  it  as  they  imagined  it  had  been 
in  former  times,  without  having  further 
light  therein,  but  what  they  had  from  the 
two  undermoft  Arches,  which  are  prelerv'd 
tiJI  this  day. 

However,  in  the  Book  of  » Les  A7iti^ 
quitez  expliquees^  or  Antiquities  explain^ 
it  is  leen  with  feveral  Gates,  in  the  fourth 
Story,  and  which  are  entirely  out  of  place, 
and  are  very  differently  reprefented  in 
the  Canon  Mazochids  Book;  From  the 
forementioned  imaginary  Pidfure,  we  have 
the  Print  of  fuch  an  Amphitheatre  hinted  at 
by  y.  Vitaliy  a regular  Clergyman  of 
pua^  in  his  ^ Mathematical  Lexicon.  That 
of  Nimes  was  engraven  by  Gioanni  Toldoy 
Grajfery  and  Lipjtus^  and  on  loole  Papers 
and  in  \h.Q  Atlas  of  the  Cities  of  France y 
printed  in  the  Year  1706,  and  laftly,.  in  the 
Antiquities  explain  d.  In  thofe  Books  it  is 
given  out  to  be  the  beft  preferved  Amphir 
theatre  of  any ; but  why  do  they  not  then 
reprefent  the  Infide  thereof,  and  its  other 
different  Parts  ? On  the  contrary,  they  fliew  it 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  People  can  make  really 
but  very  little  of  it  ? Torello  Saraina^  the 
Hiftorian,  and  Giovanni  Caroto  the  Painter, 
in  Serlids  time,  undertook  to  give  us  Draughts 

• Tom.  3.  Thts  I4p,  • In  v.  Thentmm, 
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oi  the  Arena  oi  Verona^  nor  was  their  La- 
bour therein  contemptible.  But  in  the  Year 
1560,  Tierro  Ligorio  publifhed  a new  Print 
thereof,  call  off  in  Lafrerio's  Rolling-Prefs, 
upon  loofe  Paper.  In  the  fame  Sheet  he  gave 
the  exterior  and  interior  Uprights,  together 
with  the  Seftion  and  Plan ; but  in  the  whole 
very  little  regarded  If  ruth,  or  obferved  the 
Meafures  or  Proportions  therein:  nay,  thefirft 
Parts  he  delineated  according  to  his  own  Fancy. 
This  Draught  had,  however,  a greater  run 
than  any  of  the  others,  it  being  ufual  for 
fiditious  things  to  meet  with  more  applaufe 
than  thole  that  are  real;  as  Romances  are 
commonly  more  admired  by  fome  People 
than  true  Hiftory.  This  Prints  together. with 
all  the  Reprefentations  of  Statues  in  it, 
was  exadly  copied  by  Lipjius,  arid  inferred 
in  his  Treatife  on  Amphitheatres  out  of  Rome ; 
and  afterwards  exhibited  by  the  Publilhers 
of  the  pofthumous  Works  of  Ranviniusy  on 
the  Antiquities  of  Verona\  in  fine,  this 
Draught  has  hitherto  ferved,  and  ftill  does 
for  an  Original  to  thofe  who  have  a mind 
to  fatisfy  popular  Eyes  with  a view  of  our 
Amphitheatre,  and  of  other  fuch  Buildings 
too fince  it  has  been  copied  in  order  to  re- 
prelent  likewife  that  of  ^ Aiitm, 

But  T)efgodetz  did  not  go  this  way  to 
work,  for  in  the  Antiquities  out  of  Rome^ 
exhibited  by  him,  he  has  given  only  our 
Arena  of  l^erona  a place  in  his  Book.  He 
V.  Ant  .explain'd)  tom.  3. 
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examin'd  it  himlelf  on  the  fpot,and  according- 
ly has  publifhed  four  Prints  thereof,  in  which 
fome  things  are  much  better  reprelented  than 
in  the  other  Drawings  made  betore  his  time. 

He  was,  however,  not  lb  lucky  in  under- 
Handing  the  moil  intricate  parts  of  the  Build- 
ing, nor  indeed  in  comprehending  well,  what 
is  of  the  greateft  importance,  the  internal 
Difpofition  of  the  Parts.  What  regards  the 
exterior  and  interior  Views,  is  very  much  to 
be  commended,  and  much  more  in  large 
than  any  other  way,  is  that  Print  of  it  pub- 
lifhed in  Vero7iay  in  the  Year  1696,  by  Va- 
lentino  Majieri^  the  intelligent  and  curious 
^ojfejfor  thereofy  in  which  what  was  wrote 
under  it  was  well  didated,  and  the  additional 
Ornaments  compleatly  drawn.  The  Words 
were  inferted  by  Doctor  Giufeppe  Morando^ 
a famous  Phyfician  5 the  Drawing  made  by 
our  own  Lodovico  Dorigni.  The  Draughts, 
by  which  I have  endeavour’d  in.  this  Treatile 
to  reprefent  the  fame  Amphitheatre,  part  by 
part,  in  its  various  Views,  and  internal  Struc- 
ture, are  fuch  as  have  never  been  till  now  in- 
veftigated,  and  by  which  Romey  and 

of  all  the  other  Amphitheatres,  can  be  un- 
derftood : All  thefe  Drawings  have  been  the 
commendable  Labour  of  Signor  Saverio  Ave- 
fani^  Citizen  oiVerona^  wdio  in  the  late  War 
with  the  TurkSy  was  in  the  Station  of  Engi- 
neer, wherein  he  did  not  a little  fignalize 
himfelf:  the  Engraving • is  done, by  Signor 
France fco  Zucchi.  C PI  A P. 
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CHAP.  II. 

entire  Meafures  of  the  Veronefe 
Arena,  and  of  the  Colifeum ; with^ 
an  Account  of  the  exteriour  Parts^ 

i‘ ; 


thereof. 


The  external  and  internal  Form  of 
the  Edifice,  is  oval : The  firft  Mea- 
fures which  I caufed  to  be  taken  were  of 
the  two  Axes  of  the  Ellipfis,  and  of  the  Line 
of  Contour.  The  greateft  Length  then, 
from  the  firft  Arch  of  Entrance  to  the  other, 
is  45  o Veronefe  Feet,  and  the  greateft  Breadth 
360;  the  Length  of  the  Area  or  Piazza 
taken  within  the  Walls,  which  circumfcribe 
it,  is  218  Feet  6 Inches,  the  Breadth  129, 
the  exterior  Circumference  or  firft  Enclofure, 
1290  Feet.  The  Vero7iefe  Foot  is  exaftly 
one  Third  more  than  the  Roman  Palm  of 
the  Architefts. 

The  ColifeOj  according  to  Fontandi 
AfTertion,  was  564  of  our  Feet  in  length, 
broad  467;  the  Area  273  long,  and  173 
broad;  the  Circumference  i566  Feet. 

The  fine  Print  of  Aleffandro  Specchi  the 
Architeft,  engraven  in  Rome  in  the  Year 
1701^  makes  the  interior  Length  300  Feet, 
and  the  Breadth  203  3 but  this  Difference, 
arifes  from  Fontana^  having  meafured,  as 

he 
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I e ought  to  have  done,  within  the  Wall  of 
^ le  Todium^  which  at  prefent  is  buried  un- 
! er  ground  ; and  Specchiy  from  the  Veftiges 
; f the  next  Round. 

I The  Height  of  the  Roman  Amphitheatre, 
1/hich  * Ammianus  faid  went  beyond  the 
I each  of  human  Eyes,  amounts  to  140  Feet, 
deluding  the  8,  or  thereabout,  loft  by  the 
lifing  of  the  Ground  all  around  it,  which 
,n  alhameful  manner,  has  been  carried  thither 
)y  Cart-Loads,  Above  the  upper  Cornifti 
here  was  a Courfe  of  Stones  more  than  whac 
t is  at  prefent,  of  which  fome  pieces,  about 
hree  or  four  Palms  in  length,  as  yet  remain 
lere  and  there  at  the  top^  and  lerved  for 
;he  Ornament  above  that  Courfe,  as  may  be 
feen  by  our  Drawing  thereof : There  were 
likewife  three  broad,  but  low  Steps,  which, 
at  the  f o otof  the  Amphitheatre,  furrounded 
it  quite,  and  by  which  they  afeended  to  the 
iirft  Entries. 

'Tis  credible  our  Arena  was  built  in  that 
manner  all  around,  on  purpole  that  the  Pave- 
ment of  the  firft  Portico  might  be  higher  than 
the  Level  of  the  Streets  without.  The 
Height  remaining  at  prefent,  is  about  So 
Feet,  including  the  6 which  are  under  ground, 
and  alfo  the  fourth  Order;  nor  is  there 
any  doubt  but  that  fuch  an  Order  has 
been,  becaufe  we  fee  the  very  Stones  above 
the  third,  which  form’d  the  firft  Tyre  or 

* Lib.  16.  c.  1 0. 
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Belt  thereof,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  and  part  oil 
the  lecond,  with  the  beginning  of  two  plain! 
Pillars;  fo  that  the  Height  could  not  bejl 
lefs  than  from  no  to  120  Feet. ' The  Steps  ! 
remaining  at  prefent  are  in  number  45,  ex^I 
eluding  the  firft,  which  is  under  ground,  I 
as- is  likewife  that  which fupported  the  Open-! 
ings  above,  andthefmall  Stairsquitelevelled.il 
Twenty-two  thouland  People  can  conve-| 
niently  fit  around  it,  allowing  every  one  a| 
Foot  and  a half  of  room. , Being  now  to| 
begin  with  the  firft  Enclofure  or  Wall  of* 
the  Amphitheatre,  and  as  ours  is  almoft  quite 
demolilhed  and  loft,  and  the  little  part  re- 
maining wanting ; I therefore  thought  it  ne- 
cellary  to  exhibit  a View  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Rome,  which,  as  good  luck^ 
would  have  it,  has  ftill  a part  of  the  ex- ' 
ternal  Enclofure  exceedingly  well  preferved, 
being  the  moft  fuperb  Remain  of  ancient  1 
Magnificence  extant;  as  there  are  four  Floors 
or  Stories,  fo  are  there  as  many  different  Or- 
ders  of  Architefture  iifed  ; with  four  Rows 
of  Pillars  coming  out  from  the  Surface  of  the 
Building,  Mezzo-relievo  ways.  In  the  firft  i 
twoOrders  the  Pilafters  projeft  two  Thirds  out-  i 
ward,  in  tne  third  about  half  the  Diameter: 
th».  higheft  of  all,  are  flat  and  fquare,  which, 
at  fuch  a diltance,  delights  the  Eye  much 
better,  than  if  it  was  other  wife.  The  firft  ! 
Floor  or  S^ry,  namely,  the  loweft  of  all, 

IS  of  the  ^ortc  Order,  without  Pedeftals  ^ 

the 
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I le  fecond  lonic^  the  third  Corinthian^  and 
. le  fourth  Roman  or  Compofite.  Scamozzi 
i i his  Treatife  of  Antiquities,  had  the  notion 
i Dmmonly  received  about  theft  Orders,  tho* 
fterwards  in  his  Work  he  affirm'd,  that  the 
)urth  Story  in  the  Coliftum  was  of  the  Co^ 
inthian  Order,  juft  like  the  third.  The 

iruth  is,  the  Capitals  are  • Corinthian-,  and 
ike  thofe  of  the  third  Order,  with  the  four 
cilleries  or  curled  Tufts,  and  tv/o  Rows  of 
i mooth  Foliage,  tho'  the  Corbils  in  the  Freeze 
hews  them  of  the  Compofite  Order,  as  Serlio 
hffirms.  By  theft  Modilions,  the  whole  up- 
ber  ornamented  part  appeared  loT^efgodetZy 
';o  be  but  one  only  Cornifti,  by  which  the 
whole  Building  was  crowned. 

The  Stakes  or  Piles  which  are  ered,  re- 
prelent  Beams,  which  reft  on  end  in  the 
Menfble  or  Corbils,  ften  all  around  and  fence 
the  Architrave,  and  palling  by  the  Cornifh, 
the  Ends  of  them  fupported  the  Awning 
which  covered  the  Speftators,  of  which  we 
fhall  fpeak  in  its  due  place.  That  it  was 
fo,  we  are  certain  from  the  Hollows  in  the 
Corbils,  in  which  the  Poles  that  held  up  the 
Covering  enter’d,  and  likewift  from  the  Holes 
which  correfpond  in  the  Cornifti ; nor  in 
any  other  manner  could  they  make  ule  of 
that  great  Covering.  Exadly  lb  is  it  un- 
derftood  and  repreftnted  by  "Daniel  Barbara y 
in  Book  V,  where  he  treats  of  the  Theatre 
with  the  Beams  ftanding  up,  and  likewift 

■ with 
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with  that  Zone  or  Bandage  above  the  Cornifh, 
of  which.  I have  already  fpoke,  and  mon* 
than  this,  I have  caufed  to  be  added  in  m): 
Draught  thofe  kinds  of  Battlements  OiJ 
Pinacles  made  like  very  fmall  Pyramids.i! 
with  Balls  upon  them  ; which  Ornaments  at! 
the  Top  have  been  ill  left  out  in  the  De- 
fcriptions  of  others,  fince  we  fee  them  ex-i 
aftly  lb  on  all  Medals':  not  only  was  this 
graceful  in  iinifhing,  but  neceffary  for  thej 
Security  of  the  great  Cornilh,  and  for  counter- 
ballancing  the  Out-jet  or  Projedion  above. 

That  the  Amphitheatre  of  Capua  was  like-| 
wife  built  on  the  Out- fide  with  the  fame' 
four  Orders  of  Architedure,  is  commonly  af-| 
ferted  • but  how  can  this  be  affirmed,  fince 
no  more  than  two  Rows  of  Arches  of  the 
firft  and  loweft  Stories  are  to  be  feen,  and 
are  the  only  Arches  that  remain  ? And  fince 
none  of  the  higher  parts  are  prelervcd,  we 
can  fcarcely  be  certain,  that  there  has  been 
four  Stories  •,  and  we  have  no  Evidence  to 
the  contrary,  but  that  the  Building  might  i 
have  been  continued  with  the  lame  Order 
of  Architedure  upwards,  like  the  Am- 
phitheatres of  Verona^  Tola  and  Nimes. 
There  is  a Controverfy  about  the  two  Arches 
remaining  at  Capuay  whether  they  are  "Doric y 
zsSanfelici  imagines,  or  Tufcan^  as  the  Canon 
Mazochio  thinks.  According  to  the  current 
Idea  People  have  about  the  Orders,  fiich  a 
Dilpute  will  appear  odd  j but  in  my  own 

Opinion, 
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.Opinion,  "tis  a Matter  of  Jndifference,  even 
:o  thofe  who  are  moll  skilled  in  the  Art. 

The  Arena,  however,  of  ¥vla^  was  calledi 
Doric  by  Serlio ; by  DalladiOy  Tufcan. 
DavileVy  a French  Architeft,  calls  that  of 
Nimes,  Tufcan,  the  others  F)oric.  The 
Atlas  of  the  Cities  of  France  will  have  it 
Tufcan  below,  F>oric  above:  The  Arch  in 
the  Gavii  of  Verona-,  was  called  Compofite 
by  Serlio^  Corinthian  by  F>aniel  Barbaro, 
The  firll  Story  of  the  Colifeo  is  faid  to  be 
F)oric^  however  they  don  t make  the  Freeze 
of  it  plain  and  fmooth : The  third  Floor  or 
Story  is  Corinthian,  but  without  Carving  or 
Ornament,  except  in  the  Capitals  : The  fourth 
is  Compofite,  but  with  Corinthian  Capitals, 
and  like  thofe  of  the  third.  The  Pillars  a- 
bove  one  another  do  not  diminilh  in  Di- 
menfion,  according  to  Rule,  but  are  all  of  a 
thicknefs;  and  the  Void  of  the  Arches,  the 
Parts,  and  Ornaments,  and  Meafures,  in  the 
different  Stories,  have  not  that  Diverfity  of 
Proportion  which  is  believed  • to  be  effential 
to  different  Orders.  Fontana,  befides  the 
View  of  the  Colifeo,  does  not,  as  was  ne- 
ceffary,  give  the  Parts  in  great,  according 
to  their  Meafures,  or  exacliy  delineated. 
"I'he  Reafon  he  affigns  is,  becaufe  luch  Parts 
put  together,  don’t  fatisfy  the  Eye ; having 
the  Members  enlarged  according  to  their 
Diftances  3 but  this,  I own,  was  a great 

Pre- 
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Precept  to  Art.  Some  have  remark'd,  that  .1 
th^CormthianC^Y^iidlsmthtColifeuniy  were  i 
not  delicately  wrought,  but  methinks  it 
would  have  been  ridiculous  to  have  cut  the 
Foliage  or  Leaves  finely  at  that  height,  and 
in  fuch  a Building;  as  it  would  be  equally  -i 
ridiculous  to  follow  that -Manner  in  making  J 
them  fmooth  in  a Hall.  As  for  the  Meafures  ^ 
or  Proportions-,  and  Parts,  one  would  think,  i 
when  we  know  the  Orders  themfelves,  we  I 
confequently  know  all  that  is  neceflary : But  :i 
it  remains  to  be  obferv'd,  whether  the  An-  i 
cients,  in  the  Rules  of  the  Proportions,  and  } 
different  Members  of  the  Building  [as  now 
eltablilh'd  by  many  in  the  Orders^  held  them 
as  a perpetual  and  univerfal  Law,  or  if,  in 
the  fame  Orders,  Mealiires,  and  Manners, 
they  differ’d,  according  to  the  various  Kinds 
ofBuildingsorthe  Judgement  of  the  Architect, 
or  according  to  the  different  Circumftances 
of  things.  All  which  muft  be  underftood  with 
Moderation  and  within  certain  Limitations : 
For  I fee  that  Vitruvius^  after  having  treated 
fully  about  the  Pillars  in  Temples,  when  he 
comes  to  fpeak  of  Theatres,  he  handles  that 
Subjed  in  a different  manner,  and  fays,  that 
the  Proportions  and  Meafures  ought  not  to 
be  the  fame  in  iacred  Edifices,  where  the 
whole  ought  to  breathe  forth  Gravity ; but 
that  Genteelnefs  or  Slendernefs  agrees  well 
with  Portico's  and  other  fuch  Works. 


The 
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The  more  does  the  Thought  of  thole  two 
notable  Architefts  appear  ridiculous 

to  mCj  who  made  the  parallel  between 
ancient  and  modern  ArchiteElure  ; and 
fay,  that  as  to  the  Tufcan  Order,  we  have 
hothing  more  left  thereof  in  Antiquity,  by 
which  we  may  know  it^  but  Trajan*^  Pillar : 
to  which*  they  ^^vould  have  us  have  recourfe, 
and  not  to  the  Amphitheatres  of  Verona  and 
^olay  as  Palladio  has  done..  But,  allowing 
that  the  faid  Pillar  is  of  any  Order  at  all,  and 
Tufcan,  Fabretti  2i&xts  it  tobeDmron 
account  of  the  Flutings  which  it  has  at  the 
Top]  yet  it  is  a Work  lb  very  extraordinary 
and  different  from  all  the  pthers,  that  no  Ar- 
gument or  Rule  in  the  Art  can  be  drawn 
from.  it.  , By  fuch  kinds  of  Ideas,  ^tis  no 
wonder  that  the  learned  ^ Tranflator  of  Vi^ 
truvius  thought  it  out  of  all  Proportion. 
Of  the  common  Tufcan  Pillar  we  read  in 
^ Tliny^  that  its  Diameter  at  the  Bafe-is  the 
feventh  part  of  its  Height,  the  T>oric  the 
Cxth  y but  perhaps  the  Copyifts  took  away 
an  I from  the  T)oric,  and  added  it  to  the 
Tufcan. 

^ Harduin  in  this  PalTage  cites  Vitruvius  ^ 
for  confirming  it,  and  where,  Ipeaking  of 
the  Tufcan  Order,  he  feems  to  lay  the  fame  5 

* Eccard  and  Chambray,  3 CoLTraj.  />.  87. 

4 Ferault.  c.  j,  ^ Lib.  36.  c.  z. 
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but  in  that  place  he  does  not  treat  of  it  in 
general.  With  regard  to  the  T>oric^  in 
another  place  he  gives  us  to  underftand, 
that  in  the  beginning  it  confifted  of  fix  Dia- 
meters, but  that  at  laft  they  fix'd  it  to  feven. 
However  Rufconi^  who  feems  to  me  to  have 
underftood  Vitruvius  perfeftly  well,  and  by 
the  few  Words  he  ules,  and  the  Figures 
he  fo  nicely  adapts,  makes  others ' under-  ! 
ftand  him  too,  fays,  fpeaking  of  his  Prin- 
ciples, that  leaving,  for  greater  Beauty,  the 
more  confined  kinds  of  Models,  they  made 
the  Height  of  the  "\Doric  Pillars  of  feven  Dia- 
meters. But  the  Marquils  Giovanni  Toleni 
can  afford  us  other  Refleftions  on  this  Head,  : 
worthy  of  him,,  whofe  Friendfhip  I fincerely 
prize  ; and,  if  my  Entreaties  can  prevail  to 
.perfuade  him  to  undertake  the  Publication 
or  a new  Edition  of  Vitruvius^  from  what 
he  has  collefted  already,  he  will  plainly  ^ 
evince,  that  that  Author  has  not  as  yet  been 
\v holly  fhewn  to  the  world  in  a true  Light. 

But  in  proceeding  to  the  firft  Round  or 
Encloilire  of  our  Arena,  you  may  obferve 
here  in  the  fifth  Plate,  the  Front  and  Side 
of  that  part  ftill  fubfifting,  which  cannot  be 
feen  to  advantage  on  the  Ipot,  becaufeof  the 
Narrownefs  of  the  Street  in  that  part.  The 
whole  here  is  taken  by  Menfuration,  and  with 
very  much  Exaftnels ; and  in  this  Print  the 
Profile  is  allb  feen.  A flip  of  Memory  made 

’ Lib.  4,.  c.-j.  Tojierl  verOj 
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T)efgodetz,  affert,  that  there  were  fix  Arches 
ftill  remaining  of  our  Amphitheatre.  As  to 
that  which  is  wanting  at  the  Top,  the  Form 
thereof  can  be  conceived  very  well  from  a 
printed  View  of  the  CoHleum;  and  'tis  cer- 
tain, that  a Row  of  large  Window^s  were- 
placed  in  the  higher  part  of  Amphi- 
theatres. That  of  Rome  was  built  of  Tra- 
*vertine  Stone,  as  well  in  the  Circuit  or  ex- 
terior Round,  as  in  all  the  Pilafters,  Arches, 
Gates,  Steps,  and  interior  Stairs.  Traver- 
tine is  a hard  Marble,  dug  up  in  our  Country, 
partly  red  and  white,  of  the  Quarry  of  Gre- 
zana^  as  moil  People  believe  ; which  Qiiarry 
lies  about  feven  Miles  from  the  City.  The 
Work  is  ruftic,  but  magnificent,  and  it  mull 
have  been  more  laborious  to  have  plained 
and  poliflied  the  Stones  here  of  our  Amphi- 
theatre, than  the  Travertine  of  Rome,  The 
Order  of  all  the  three  Stories  is  Tufeany  tho’ 
Ibme  have  alferted,  that  it  may  be  leen  con- 
fining of  three  different  Orders.  The  more 
finifhed  part,  namely,  the  upper  Ornaments  of 
the  third  Story,  and  the  Capitals  and  Cornifhes 
of  the  other  two,  are  of  white  Marble  ; the  reft 
regularly  made  of  red,  which  doubtlefs  muft 
have  afforded  a moft  entertaining  and  lym- 
metrical  Profpecl  to  the  Eye ; the  inner  Stairs 
and  the  Steps  allb,  may  be  feen,  by  what 
remains,  to  have  been  of  red  Marble.  The 
Stones  made  ufe  of  were  very  large,  fince 
every  one  of  them  extends  through  the  whole 
P z Breadth 
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Breadth  under  the  Pilafters,  fo  as  to  front  i 
both  ways ; not  difpofed  regularly,  but 
placed  without  equality,  or  the  one  corre- 
fponding  to  the  other ; all  which  we  have 
exaftly  reprefented  in  the  Drawing.  For 
this  Reafon  Ibme  Strangers,  perhaps,  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  the  Architect  ftiewed 
but  little  ^skill  therein,  imagining  that  Archi- 
tefture  itfelf  confifted  chiefly  in  this.  The 
Rufticity  of  the  Work,  together  with  the  Pro-  ' 
tuberances  of  the  Tufcan  Order,  ften  in  fuch 
a Pile,  and  of  fuch  Materials,  feems  to  con- 
tribute towards  ‘Grandeur  and  Strength.  The 
ancient  Manner  of  not  fmoothing  the  whole 
Surface  of  the  Stones  of  the  inner  Sides, 
which  ought  to  join,  is  here  obfervable; 
for  they  left  a wide  Border  only  fmoothed, 
the  middle  part  under  it  was  rough,  and  not 
fo  high  as  the  Edges ; and  this  either  to  fave 
Labour,  or  .becaufe  it  could  not  be  fo  eafy 
to  make  them  join  exadly,  if  they  were 
pieced  together  neatly  throughout  the  whole 
Space  5 which,  however,  is  not  feen  in  every 
Point  of  View.  By  this  Mark,  fometimes 
tlie  Stones  of  ancient  Edifices  made  ufe  of , 
in  modern  Buildings,  may  be  diftinguilhed, 
and  thereby  Ibme  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Amphitheatre  are  alfo  known ; Among  the 
many  others,  which,  in  the  Time  of  the  Sea-  ' 
tigers^  were’  ufed  in  the  Foundation  of  the 
Wall  which  furrounds  the  Captain  s Garden, 
thofe  of  them  above  ground  are  Evidences, 

* 'Diar.lt,  c.  28.  ArchiHUtm  non  fmgularisfretUfuiJfe. 
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that  a great  number  of  others  have  been  laid 
in  the  Foundation  of  the  forelaid  Wall. 

In  all  this  Circuit,  and  likewife  in  the  in- 
terior Parts  which  are  of  Marble,  we  never 
find  Lime  or  Mortar  made  ule  of,  but  the 
Stones  placed  one  above  another  without  any 
kind  of  Cement,  and  yet  are  pieced  together 
in  a very  nice  manner,  clalped  at  the  Top 
of  the  Arches  with  Pivots  or  Nails,  and  in 
the  upright  Parts,  with  Keys  of  Iron  or  Stones 
left  projecting  out  in  what  was  already  built, 
the  better  to  join  them.  Such  was  the  antique 
Way  of  Building,  and  how  very  ancient,  is 
clearly  fliewn  in  a Paffage  of  ® ThucydideSy 
who,  in  delcribing  bulky  Walls  built  round 
about  the  ^ireus  by  the  Advice  of  The-- 
mijioclesy  affirms,  that  there  neither  was 
Sand  nor  Lime  made  ufe  of  in  them^  but 
large  Stones  linked  together ^ and  cut  fquare ; 
the  exterior  ones  were  clafped  together  with 
Iron  and  Lead.  In  this  manner,  I think, 
ought  his  Words  to  be  underftood.  There 
are  many  Paflages  in  the  Greek  Writers 
which  confirm  this  Method  in  Building: 
Hence,  as  Fontana  afferts,  that  the  demo- 
liihing  the  Cglifeum,  by  realbn  of  the  Conca- 
tenation of  the  Stones  and  Iron  Bracers, 
became  a tough  piece  of  Work  to  ^ thole 

y.iydhoi  A/fio/j  zv  rofy-n  iyy^ytoi,  o’tS'ripci}  'zs-pof 
TCL  IJ.OhV^J^Od  chAuivot- 

9 By  this  our  Author  means  the  Family  of  Parma,  "iohot 
in  order  to  build  the  Falace  Farnefe,  demolijhed  part  of  the 
Colife  urn. 
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■who,  in  not  a very  remote  Age  from  this,  j 
dil'robed  or  demolifhed  part  of  it.  Such  I 
Ligatures  or  Cramps  of  Metal  were  only  i 
made  ufe  of  in  the  outer  Stones,  as  we  have 
feen  in  the  Greek  Hiftorian  juft  now  quoted, 
and  confirms  Vitruvius^  Method,  who 
preferibed,  that  the  Stones  in  the  Front  of  i 
Buildings  fhould  be  linked  together  with  \ 
Lead  and  Cramps  of  Iron.  From  this  ufage  ^ 
in  the  ancient  Fabricks,  the  many  Holes  i 
feen  in  the  Colifeum,  happened  to  be  made  j 
in  procefs  of  Time,  of  which  fo  many  ri-  ' 
diculous  things  have  been  faid,  particularly  1 
that  they  either  were  done  by  the  Flands  of  i 
the  Barbarians^  or  ferved  to  have  Stakes 
or  Poles  placed  in  them  for  fupporting  Tents  , 
at  their  publick  Fairs.  The  Learned  Bifhop  ; 
Suarefius  wrote  a Treatife  about  them,  re- 
conciling  fix  different  Opinions  concerning 
the  Reafons  why  fuch  Hollows  appear. 
But  we  may  believe  it  for  certain,  that  ; 
nothing  occafioned  fuch  Holes,  but  Peo- 
ples Greedinefs  to  take  away  the  Metal 
which  linked  the  Stones  to  one  another.  In 
effect,  Scamozziy  in  his  Book  of  the  Anti- 
quities of  Rome^  aflures  us,  that‘he  knew  that 
the  Cramps  of  Metal  in  every  part  of  the 
Colifeum,  were  either  taken  away  or  at- 
temnted  to  be  ftolen.  .But  perhaps  in  the 
middle  Ages,  Mettal  was  more  fcarce  and 
dearer  than  at  other  times  j and  perhaps  the 
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abandoning  that  part  of  the  City  where  the 
Colileum  Hood,  made  it  become  the  Relbrt 
of  Drovers  and  Shepherds,  who  from  Po- 
verty and  Idlenefs  may  have  been  induced 
to  do  filch  things.  But  I fiilped  fuch  mi- 
ferable  Theft  as  this,  was  already  begun  even 
in  the  time  of  King  Theodor ic,  and  the  Re- 
proof he  gave  thole  who  " ' robbed  Lead  and 
Metal  from  the  Walls  of  Buildings,  may 
have  alluded  to  this.  In  the  Arch,  of  Sufa 
the  very  fame  kind  of  Holes,  are  feen,  as 
may  be  oblerved  in  the  Print  I have  given 
of  it  in  my  Hifloria  Diplomat  tea-,  and  of 
the  where  I have  caufed  Inch  Holes 

to  be  repiefented  as  they  are.  When  I was 
on  the  fpot,  being  asked  what  was  the  - 
meaning  of  them,  as  a proof  of  what 
I have  faid,  I made  them  oblerve,  how  they 
are  always  found  above  the. joinings  of  the 
Stones,  and  not  feen  beyond  a certain  Height ; 
and  becaufe  every  one  there  feemed  diffident  in 
that  Particular,  I immediately  lent  for  Chilfels, 
and  having  "caufed  fuch  another  Hole  to  be 
made  in  a place  of  the  Building  till  then 
untouched,  the  Keys  or  Cramps  of  Metal 
appeared  very  fbon,  which  I carried  away 
with  me,  and  keep  among  my  Collection  of 
Antiquities.  Belides,  that  the  Iron  might 
clafp  the  better,  and  be  kept  free  from  Riift,  ' 
we  find  it  wrap’d  over  with  Lead,  by  which 
the  above-mentioned  Paffages  oi  Thucydides 

y Cajf.var,  /.  5.  21. 
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and  Vitruvius  appear  true  and  are  confirmed. 
Gioan  Bdttifta  Alberti  faid,  he  had  obferved 
in  ancient  Edifices,  that  Iron  fpoils  and 
lafts  a fhort  time;  and  lb  it  does,  but  they 
preferved  it  by  the  Method  juft  now  men- 
tioned. The  Effeft  of  fuch  a Concatenation 
is  wonderfully  well  perceived  in  one  of  the 
Wings  of  our  Amphitheatre,  which  ftiall  very 
loon  be  confidered ; for  there  we  fee  the  Stones 
aloft  almoft  entirely  detached  from  the  o- 
thers,  and  hanging  without  the  Appearance 
of  any  thing  fupporting  them : fo  likewife 
one  of  the  upper  Pilafters  is  become  very 
crooked,  and  removed  in  fuch  a manner  from 
the  reft,  as  to  appear  ready  to  fall  on  thole 
who  look  at  it  5 yet  fuch  an  Appearance  has 
it  made  for  feveral  Ages,  tho*  every  thing  is 
^ept  in  its  place  without  falling.' 

There  is  one  very  confiderable  Difference  to 
be  obferved  in  the  Profile  of  the  outer  Walls  of 
the  R Oman  Amphitheatre  and  that  of  Verona^ 
namely,  that  iii  the  firft,  the  Diminution  ob- 
ferved in  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Wall  through- 
out every  Story,  inclines  towards  the  Infide, 
tho'  the  Wall  itfelf  is  almoft  perpendicular  : 
w hereas,  on  the  other  hand,  in  that  oiVerona^ 
the  Wall  always  diminifhes  oh  the  Infide, 
and  retires  and  is-  lelfened  but  little  on  the 
exteriour  Surface.  Serlio  faid,  that  the  di- 
rninifhing  towards  the  Infide,  as  that  of  Rome 
does,  gives  greater  Strength  to  the  Building, 
and  the  Effeft  thereof  feems  indeed  to  confirm 
■'  ^ ' :• his 
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his  Aflertion,  fiiice  fo  great  a Part  remains 
of  the  external  Surface  in  the  Roman  Am* 
phitheatre,  and  fo  little  in  that  of  Verona, 
Neverthelefs,  the  Circuit  or  outer  Round  of 
that  of  Rola^  which  likcwile  diminifhes  on 
the  Infide,  is  entirely  prelerv'd,  and  we  lee 
by  the  one  and  the  other,  that  the  contrary 
Method  was  ufed  by  the  Ancients,  and  car- 
ries along  with  it  the  Advantage  of  admit- 
ting more  Space  in  the  higher  Parts : The 
effeft  of  which  is  firft  known  in  the  Roof 
which  covers  our  firft  Portico ; lince  the  Wall 
thereof  is  placed  wholly  on  the  Thicknels 
of  the  lower  Pilafters,  which  becomes  lels 
in  the  fecond  Story;  and  we  fee  the  fame, 
allb  at  the  Foot  of  the  other  Roof  above.; 
fince  this  likewife  is  laid  on  that  Part  which . 
leffens  in  the  third. 


H E Arches  of  the  Arena^  or  the  En- 


tries around  it,  were-  in  Number 


Seventy  two  ; thofe  of  the  Colifeum  Eighty, 
by  which,  and  at  the  lame  time  from  the 
Meafures  of  the  great  Pilafters,  and  the  Wide- 
ned of  the  Apertures,  we  find,  that  ours  of 
Verona  is  not  lb  very  much  lels  than  it,  as 
Ibme  imagine,  tho"  the  wanting  of  the  ex- 
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ternal  Circuit,  and  fuperb*  Front  in  ours,  ij| 
makes  it  appear  fmall,  in  comparifon  of  that  ® 
of  Rome,  The  Arches  of  the  Amphitheatre,  S 
j^if  it  was  onej  at  NimeSy  are  only  fixty  in  « 
Number,  as  we  find  in  the  French  Atlas  # 
already  mentioned.  The  Arches  in  that  of  ii 
Capua  are  faid  to  have  been  eighty,  but  thofe 
who  pretend  to  have  furvey’d  it  on  the  Ipot,  j 
affure  us,  that  there  could  not  have  been  fo 
many,  and  that  it  is  very  difiicultat  prefent,  i 
to  determine  the  • precife  number  of  them,  I 
and  very  eafy  to  make  miftakes  therein,  i 
They  affirm  the  lame  about  this,  as  they  do  □ 
in  making  the  Plan  of  it,  with  two  exterior  i 
. Portico's,  the  one  near  the  other,  that  the  jj 
Builders  firft  had  a view  to  make  it  exaftly  ^ 
like  that  of  Rome  j but  I ftiall  not  be  lb  I 
bold  as  to  decide  this  matter. 

Every  Arch  has  its  Number  engraven  upon  '' 
it,  as  is  feen  in  the  Print ; a Circumftance 
never  obferv'd  before  by  thofe  who  have 
wrote  about  the  Amphitheatre  of  Rome ; 
and  indeed  very  ill  omitted,  fince  fuch  Num- 
bers ferve  to  regulate  the  coming  in  and  going 
out  of  a vaft  multitude  of  People,  in  a very 
Ihortlpace  of  Time,  without  being  crouded, 
or  occafioning  the  leaft  confufion ; the  Inhabi- 
tants of  different  Diftricls  being  fo  divided 
and  ranged,  as  to  have  the  particular  Gate 
affigned  them  where  they  were  to  enter. 
The  like  was  praftiled  even  in  the  Circus, 
after  the  People  were  divided  into  thirty 

CurialSy 
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Curia  Sj  and  every  one  their  Places  allotted 
them  by  Tarquiny  as  we  read  in  * Halicar^ 
najj'eus  and  Livy.  Thele  above-mentioned 
Numbers  are  engraven  on  the  Architraves, 
with  the  Mark  of  the  Lift  they  contain'd ; 
Thole  of  the  Amphitheatre,  which  has 

thirty  one  of  them  remaining,  namely,  from 
XXIII,  to  LIIII,  are  without  any  other  Or- 
nament, between  the  Architrave  and  the 
Arch-roof,  or  Face  of  the  Arch  ; for  which 
rcalbn  I have  fhewn  them  fo  in  my  Draught. 
Of  the  Stones  .marked  with  this  Number, 
placed  above  the  Arches  of  our  Amphi- 
theatre, but  now  for  the  moft  part  deftroy'd, 
one  of  them  is  ftill  feen  in  the  niiddle  Pile 
of  the  Bridge  delle  Navi\  another  in  the 
Gate  delle  Carozze  of  Signor  Bertoldo.  TeL 
legfiniy  where  for  feveral  Ages  it  has  ferved 
for  Pofts. 

There  remains  a part  of  the  Rows  of  the 
lower  Pillars,  under  ground,  ’ as  the  Drawing 
Ihews;  the  Realbn  of  this  is  not,  as  Lipjius 
imagined  [iho  theTruth  is, he  appears  to  have 
been  but  ill  inftrufted  in  Architectonic  Mat- 
ters3  when  he  writes,  that  the  Earth  giving 
way,  fuch  great  Piles  of  Building  funk  with 
their  vaft  Weight  downwards,  in  the  man- 
ner we  fee  them  : whereas  every  one  knows, 
that  if  any  kind  of  Building  does  not  reft 
firm  and  folid  where  they  placed  it  at  firft, 

^ D,  Hill.  lib.  I.  Liv.l.  1. 

* Am^h.  cap,  7,  defilent  terra  ccdente. 
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or  if  the  Foundation  fhould  give  way,  they 
muft  of  courfc  be  disjointed,  and  immedi- 
ately fall . to  the  ground.  So  that  all  this 
proceeds  from  the  Ground  being  railed 
round  about  it,  according  to  that  fatal  DiC-  i 
order  which  happens  frequently  in  Cities,  i 
when  they  don’t  take  precautions  againft it;  j 
and  this  by  reafon  of  Rubbage  fallen  down,  i; 
or  brought  into  them.  But  notwithftanding 
this,  we  may,  if  we  pleale,  at  prelent  have  ^ 
the  pleafure  to  fee  one  of  the  great  tilafters  i 
of  our  Amphitheatre  uncovered  as  low  as  i 
its  Bottom,  the  Earth  having  been  removed 
on  purpofe,  which  gives  us  like  wife  a View 
of  the  interior  Flooring  of  the  Portico. 

Thele  Pilafters  from  the  Floor  to  the  Im- 
poft,  are  ten  Feet  ten  Inches  in  Height ; at 
the  Bottom  they  have  a Pavement  above 
half,  a Foot  high,  which  comes  out  near  as 
much  more  further  than  the  remaining  Part, 
and  ferves  as  a Balement.  The  Capital  [lb 
was  the  Impoft  of  the  Arch  called,  becaule 
it'  goes  all  round]  is  one  Foot  eight  Inches 
high,  and  the  Projection  eight  Inches.  The 
Front  of  the  Pilafters  fix  Feet  three  Inches, 
of  which  Meafure  the  Side  encreafes  Ibme- 
thing  more  than  half  a Foot.  The  Counter- 
front is  Ibmething'  lefs  than  an  Inch,  in  the 
fore  Part ; lb  in  proportion  it  is  in  the  other 
interior  Parts : all  of  them  being  made  to  re- 
tire or  contract  in  proportion,  as  they  met 
towards  the  Point.  The  Counter-pilafter, 

or 
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6r  the  flat  Pillar  runs  from  the  Foot  of  it 
to  the  Top,  and  dividing  the  Capital  of  the 
Pilafter,  helps  to  fupport  the  Architrave; 
its  Breadth  is  two  Feet  eight  Inches,  Height 
nineteen  Foot,  of  Projedion  fomething  lefi 
than  an  Inch,  and  a Foot-  and  a half  in  the 
Capital;  and  as  there  are  no  Pillars  in  this 
Building,  • I have  ^ made  no  Model,  but 
ufed  the  fame  Meafure.  of  Feet  and  Inches. 
In  the  Roman  Amphitheatre,  the  lower  Pi- 
lafters  have  fix  Feet  eight  Inches  of  Front, 
and  in  the  Middle  of  them,  in  place  of  our 
Counter-pilafter,  a half  Doric  Pillar,  which 
projeds  two  Feet  eight  Inches.  The  Breadth 
of  the  Voids  in.  the  Arches  is  thirteen  F^et. 
Fontana  gives  us  no  other  Meafures  which 
make  for  our  purpole,  but  thele  ; fo  that  we 
lhall  eafily  make  difpatch.  • 

The  Breadth  of  the  empty  Spaces  of  our 
Arches,  namely,  of  the  four  Entries  which 
remain,  is  eleven  Feet  eight  Inches,  tho’  not 
fo  in  every  Place,  as  fhall  be  mentioned 
elfewhere:  The  Height  of  the  Arch  from 
the  Pavement  to  the  Top^  is  eighteen  Feet. 
As  thofe  Voids  ferved  in  place  of  lb  many 
Gates,  lb  except  on  the  occafion  of  perform- 
ing the  Shews,  they  were  kept  Ihut; 
and  therefore  on  the  Sides  of  the  Pilafters 
near  the  Front  [as  w^e  fee  here  by  the  Draught 
of  the  Sedion]  the  Cavities  appear  to  be  from 
the  Ground  to.  the  Capital,  almoft  a Foot 
wide,  in  which  the  Grates  or  Gates  were 
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placed  5 by  which  it  appears  they  did  not 
open,  but  on  folemn  Days  were  taken  away 
all  together.  The  Architrave  above  the  Ca- 
pitals of  the  plain  Pillars,  is  2 Feet  high; 
next  follows  the  Freeze,  higher  2 Inches. 
The  one  and  the  other  are  formed  plain  and 
unpolilhed,  from  two  Fafcise,  if  we  may  call  ’ 
them  fo ; the  lowermoft  with  its  Prominence,  , 
the  other  goes  inward.  However^  the  Cor- 
nifh  is  ornamented,  and  is  i Foot  8 Inches 
high,  having  as  much  more  of  Projeftion. 

Proceeding  to  the  fecond  Floor,  firft  of  all  ; 
there  is  a Falcia  which  furrounds  it,  in  height 
one  Foot  three  Inches  5 above  which  the  Pi- 
laftersrife  12  Feet  2 Inchea>  next  are  their 
Capitals,  in  height  i Foot  8 Inches:  at  the 
foot  of  them  is  a Lajira  in  cofta,  or  flatten'd  i 
Stone,  fet  edgeways,  not  ruftic  but  Ihiooth, 

3 Feet  6 Inches  high,  and  8 Inches  thick ; 
which,  by  its  projecting  out  two  ways,  and 
by  the  Smoothing  and  Impreflion  made  on 
the  Ground,  we  know  it  has  been  continued 
all  around,,  and  ferved  as  a Parapet  and 
Fence  tothofe  who  may  have  walked  in  the  ' 
Palfage  or  Covered  Way  of  that  Story.  The 
Front  or  Breadth  of  the  Pilafters  is  5 Feet 
6 Inches,  their  Side  is  as  much ; the  plain 
Pillar  which  they  have  in  the  middle  is  2 
Feet  I o Inches  broad,  and  projects  6 Inches, 
high  above  the  Lafcra  in  Cojia  2 1 Feet  8 
Inches,  its  Capital  i Foot  8 Inches,  the  Pi- 
laftrata  or  Range  of  Pilafters,  which  fupport 
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the  Arch,  befides  the  Laftra,  are  3 Feet  6 
Inches,  high  8 Feet  8 Inches,  broad  i Foot 
3 Inches  j the  Projeftion  of  the  Impoft  half 
a Foot,  the  Height  of  the  Arch  20  Feet  z 
Inches,  Breadth  of  the  Void  between  the 
Arches  1 2 Feet  3 Inches,  tho’  not  all  of  them 
alike.  The  Thicknefs  of  the  Vault  or  Roof 
below,  and  the  Flooring  above,  of  which 
we  fee  the  Marks  in  the  Pilafters,  amounted 
toaboutzFeet  2 Inches.  The  Architrave  of 
this  Story  is  i Foot  7 Inches  high,  the  Freeze 
I Foot  9 Inches,  theCornilh  i Foot  4 Inches, 
and  are  of  the  fame  Form  with  thofe  aforefaid. 

In  the  third  Story,  the  three  Fafci^  or 
Bindings,  which  ferve  as  a Parapet,  are  5 
Feethigh,  the  Front  of  the  Pilafters  in  breadth 
8 Feet  8,  the  Side  2 Feet ; the  Arch  12  Feet 
8 Inches  high,  thePilaftrata  in  height  8 Feet, 
the  Impoft  I Foot  2,  the  plain  Pillars,  per- 
pendicular above  the  others,  are  4 Feet  4 
broad ; but  we  muft  remark,  that  they  loofe 
themfelves  from  the  Capitals  of  the  Pilafters  • 
upward,  the  whole  Wall  remaining  equal  j 
which  cannot  be  feen  by  thofe  which  ftand 
below,  as  much  on  account  of  the  Diftance, 
as  becaufe  of  the  Capital,  i Foot  9 Inches; 
which,  notwithftanding- what  is  above,  the 
Breadth  of  the  Void  is  9 Feet  6 Inches  i the 
Arch  in  Front,  as  made  ’ a ^ Gufeia^  with 
Apertures,  fo  very  well  proportioned.  Semi- 
circles fo  well  turned,  Stones  hollowed  in 

* 'K.'B.  Gufeio  figmfies  the  En car f ion  <?/ Vitruvius,  md  is  an 
Ornament  of  the  Capital  of  the  Ionic  Order. 

fo 
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fo  mafterly  a Manner,  and  with  fuch  a dc*  * 
lightful  Harmony  of  Ornaments,  and  fo  well  k 
difpos'd  to  the  Eye,  that  whoever  fees  it, } 
at  a reafonable  DiftancCj  and  as  high  as  | 
is  poffible,  cannot  fatiate  themfelves  with  ^ 
beholding  its  Beauty.  Of  this  there  is  a l 
"View  in  Plate  VL,  where  the  upper  orna-  i 
mented  part  of  this  Story  is  alfo  exhibited,  ! 
which  meafures  four  Foot  fix  Inches  in  all,  ^ 
but  more  of  this  in  the  next  Chapter. 

C H A P.  IV. 

T^he  upper  Ornaments  of  the  Tufcarf  i 
Order -y  never  before  taken  notice  \ 
of  by  ArchiteSis. 

TO  arrive  at  a true  and  perfect  Know- 1 
ledge  of  the  Architeftonic  Parts  pre-  i 
ferved  in  the  external  Circuit  of  theAmphithe-  i 
. atre,  there  remains  nothing  but  to  obferve  it  in  i 
great,  with  all  the  Mealures  of  its  different  ^ 
Members,  together  with  their  Abaci  or  Dye  of 
the  Capital,  Fillets,  and  GuUy  all  which  are  ^ 
reprefented  in  the  7 Plate:  But  the  upper  : 
Ornaments  of  the  third  Story,  with  the  Capi- 
tals on  which  they  reft,  deferve  our  particular 
regard,  fince  we  may  make  thereby  a new  and 
important  Difcovery,  for  fupplying  the  place 
of  a Ceiling,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  which  is  ftill 
pradifed  in  Building.  When  in  the  Age  1400, 

the 
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the  Study  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  began  to 
revive  in  Italy  5 an  Elegancy  likewife  in 
Architefture,  after  the  ancient  Tafte,  was  at 
ihe  fame  time  advancing,  and  gaining  ground 
by  the  pains  People  took  to  examine  the 
Buildings  minutely.  The  chief  Mailers 
|in  Architedure  having,  for  the  publick  good, 
jcollefted  from  them,  and  at  different  Times 
ipubliftied  the  Rules  laid  down  in  the  Orders, 
one  of  their  chief  Cares  was  to  obfcrve  the 
Ornaments  of  the  Ancients  ; there  having 
been  feveral  Edifices  which  had  preferved 
them,  and  from  which  they  could  be  learnt. 
The  "Doric  they  chiefly  came  acquainted 
with,  by  examining  the  Theatre  of  Mar-- 
cellus\  the  Ionic ^ from  the  Temple  oi  For- 
tuna  Virilis ; the  Corinthian^  from  the 
Fantheon  of  Agrippa  5 the  Compofite^  from 
the  Triumphal  Arch  oiTitus ; and  the  whole, 
from  Remains  here  and  there  to  be  feen. 
The  Ttifcan  Order  only,  was  that  wherein 
they  were  left  in  the  dark,  there  having  been 
no  ancient  Edifice  found  ini?^?^^’,  whereon  the 
Ornaments  thereof  were  preferved  : For  this 
Reafon  fome  have  believed,  that  as  it  was 
more  maffy  than  the  others,  it  mull  therefore 
have  been  entirely  rough  and  deprived  of 
every  Beauty  in  the  Art  5 mofl  People  affirm- 
ing, that  the  Architraves  of  the  Tufcan  were 
of  Wood,  as  if  it  had  been  impoflible  for  any 
noble  Fabricfc  to  be  made  in  that  Order. 
Notwithftanding  all  this,  ’tis  my  Opinion 
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that  this  Order  ought  to  be  inveftigated  1 
with  more  Care  than  the  others  j not  only ; 
as  it  is  peculiarly  and  natively  our  own, 
and  of  Itafyy  but  the  very  lirft  and  moft  ' 
ancient  of  any.  The  Compofite,  the  laft  | 
Order  of  all,  was  likewife  Italian ; fo  that  I 
of  the  five,  Greece  invented  three,  Ita:ly  | 
two : of  thefe  laft,  one  is  the  ftrongeft  of  any ' | 
the  other  the  moft  ornamented ; the  fir  ft  | 
paved  the  way  for  the  others,  the  laft  put  | 
a Boundary  to  the  Art.  Befides,  the  Tufcah  I 
deferved  to  be  more  ftudied  than  the  others,  t 
becaufe  therein  is  comprehended  more  than  j 
is  commonly  believed,  nor  did  it  confift  of  ^ 
one  Manner  only.  I learn ’from  - Vitruvius^  { 
where  he  makes  mention  of  the  different : 
kinds  of  the  Tufcan^  that  there  were  fome  I 
who  tranfpofed  the  Difpofitions  of  the  Tufcan 
Pillars  into  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  : how- > 
ever,  he  did  not  reckon  the  Tufcan  among 
the  three  Greek  Orders,  nor  the  Compofite 
either;  nor  in  treating  of  the  other  Pillars, 
does  he  fpeak  of  the  Tufcan : he  rather  fpoke 
of  the  Tufcan  Ufage,  with  regard  to  the 
Diftribution  of  their  Temples,  which  as  to 
the  Symmetry  of  the  ornamented  Parts,  \ye 
may  here  conclude  that  they  were  varioufly 
compofed. 

Leon  Battifl a Alberti  Florentine^  who 

was  the  firft  after  the  Ages  of  the  Ancients 
that  publifhed  a full  and  learned  Treatife 

s L.4.  C.7.  de  Tufcanicis  gmmbm, 
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about  Architedure,  in  his  feventh  Book  de- 
fcribes  the  Ornaments  of  the  other  four  Or- 
ders, but  fpoke  nothing  about  the*  Ttifcan^ 
and  indeed,  did  not  reckon  it  among  the 
Orders.  Nor  is  there  any  Miftake  made  in 
the  Tranflation  of  his  Book,  which,  by  di- 
viding it -into  Chapters,  in  the  Argument  pre- 
fixed to  the  eighth  Chapter  of  the  feventh 
Book  lays,  that  there  he  treats  of  the  Capi« 
tal  of  the  Tufcari'^  tho’  afterwards,  when 
he  fpeaks  of  the  Compojite^  the  Arguments 
made  ufe  of  there  are  not  in  the  original 
Latin  of  the  Author,  printed  after  his  death 
at  Florence^  in  the  Year  1485;  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  foregoing  Chapter, 
the  vulgar  Verfion  has  it,  that  tke  Tulcans 
adopted  into  their  Capitals  all  the  Orna-^ 
ments  they  could  find.  The  Latin  fays, 
that  the  Italians  did  the  like  ; by  this  he 
means  the  Capital  of  the  Compofite  or  Roman 
Order.  Some  other  Writers  have  bred  a 
Confufion  therein,  particularly  Vafari^  who 
fays,  that  the  Roman  or  Compofite  Order 
was  found  put  by  the  Tufca?iSy  and  calls  the 
Tufcan  by  the  Name  of  the  Rufiick  Order. 
Daniel  BarbarOy  in  .his  noble  Tranflation 
and  Illuftration  of  Vitruvius y treated  almoft 
of  every  thing  fully,  but  did  not  enter  upon 
the  upper  ornamented  Parts  of  the  Ttifcan, 
his  Author  having  mentioned  nothing  con- 
cerning it.  Baftian  SerliOj  however,  gave 
us  its  Form,  tho'  the  whole  was  the  Product 
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of  his  own  Invention  and  Fancy ; nor,  indeed,  I 
had  he  great  Succels  therein.  Thilander^  | 
a Difciple  of  Serlio^  being  called  into  France  {| 
by  Francis  I.  carried  Archicecture  with  him  i 
beyond  the  Alps : In  illuftrating  Vitruvius  t 
he  endeavoured  likewife  to  Ihew  all  the  - 
Parts  of  the  Tttfcan  Order,  but  took  it  nei- 
ther from  his  Author,  nor  had  the  Autho- 
rity of  any  ancient  Edifice  to  fupport  it.  .> 
Barozzi  from  Vignola^  confeffed  candidly,  > 
that  in  this  part  he  had  made  ufe  of  his  own 
Imagination,  becaufe  he  fays,  he  had  not  \ 
found  any  of  the  Tufcan  Ornaments  among  ‘ 
the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  by  which  he  could 
form  a Rule  in  thaty  as  he  could  in  the  \ 
other  four  Orders, ' For  which  Reafon  « 
4 Charnbray  in  his  Book  fays,  that  fince 
Architefts  could  not  find  any  Example  a- 
mong  the  Ancients,  of  the  upper  ornamented 
part  of  the  Tufcan  Order,  he  does  therefore, 
he  fays,  not  regard  their  Inventions.*  And 
yet  for  all  this,  it  is  certain,  that  thofe  Matters 
might  eafily  have  fupplied  that  Want,  and 
have  been  able  with  good  ground,  to  have 
Ihevvn  what  the  true  Ornaments  of  the  Tuf- 
can were,  if  they  had  but  confidered  our 
Arena  more  accurately,  than  what  they  have 
done ; for  in  the  third  Story  thereof  it  is  to 
be  feen  intirely  well  prelerved,  and  elegantly 
executed.  In  reading  Andrea  Balladid%  firft 
Book,  where  he  fays  he  took  the  Coun- 

4 P.  2.  r.  2. 
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terpoifeof  the  Architraves>  Freeze  mATtif- 
can  Cornifh,  from  the  Arena  of  Verona  j I 
immediately  thought  that  he  alone  had  hit 
the  Mark  : but  oblerving  that  after  this  he 
fhews  an  Architrave  without  Members,  a 
Freeze  without  polilhing,  a Cornilh  with  o- 
ther  Parts,  and  the  Whole  with  various  Mea- 
fures:  1 then  perceived  that  he  too,  becaule 
of  the  Narrownels  of  the  Street'  where  the 
Building  ftands,  neglec"ted,  as  well  as  the 
others,  tooblerve  the  uppermoft  Story,  w^hich 
alone  deferved  moft  to  have  been  confider’d  ; 
fo  that  he  govern'd  himfelf  entirely,  by  only 
remarking  the  two  Stories  below,  and  even 
thole  he  perhaps  mixed  with  what  he  had  feen 
in  other  Buildings,  from  which,  he  fays,  he 
had  likewife  taken  it.  Scamozi^  who  la- 
bour’d on  the  Tufcan  Order,  according  to  his 
own  Fancy,  pretended  he  had  taken  the 
whole  from  the  Remains  of  ancient  Buildings ; 
but  in  our  Amphitheatre  he  might  have  feen 
it  entire  and  well  executed,  and  fo  might 
have  learned  thereby  not  to  have  put  the 
Heads  of  his  Beams  in  his  Freeze. 

But  leaving  the  two  lower  Stories  where 
the  Architraves  and  Freeze  are  fprmed  by 
tw^o  ruftic  Fafci£^  as  the  reft  are,  we  may 
firft  obfervc,  that  the  Capital,  by  which  the 
higheft  Architrave  is  fupported , contains 
twice  as  many  Parts  as  the  others,  with  a 
rounding  and  ftrait  Gula  betw^een  two  Re- 
verfes. 
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The  Architrave  is  next  divided  inco  four 
Parts,  two  Stories,  a Re verfe,  Gula^  and  a Lift. 
We  may  fee  a Piece  of  this  when  w’e  look 
near,  in  the  Tower  called  dell  OrgogUo^  of 
the  old  Gaftle,  contiguous  to  the  Arch  de 
Gavii^  Avherethe  largeft  Stones  there,  were 
almoft  all  taken  from  the  outer  Circuit  of 
the  Amphitheatre.  The  Freeze  is  fimple, 
but  fmooth  and  polifhed ; and  from  this  Or- 
der it  would  feem,  that  the  "Doric  of  the 
Colifeum  has  been  taken.  Next  follows  the 
Cornifh,  confiftinglrkewife  of  a double  num- 
ber of  Members  more  than  what  are  in  the 
others,  extremely  well difpofed, with  a Water- 
fpout,  as  appears  by  the  Draught.  This  is  the 
Manner  in  which  the  Ornaments  of  the  Ttifcan 
Order  were  divided,  and  very  different  from 
thofe  of  the  other  Orders,  tho'  more  Iblid, 
noble,  and  fymmetrical.  Some,  I doubt  not, 
will  however  not  allow  thefe  upper  Orna- 
ments to  be  any  thing  elfe  but  Doric  \ and 
if  lb,  the  pretended  difcovery  of  the  Tufcan 
Order  would  fall  to  the  ground.  But  who- 
ever obferves  the  two  Stories  below,  will 
be  of  a different  Opinion ; for  from  them  we 
may  very  lafely  conclude,  that  the  upper 
Stories  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  Tufcan^  fince 
the  Stories  of  any  Building  muft  either  be 
all  of  different  Orders,  or  of  one  kind  only. 
In  the  Colifeum^  "tis  true,  every  one  of  them 
are  different,  and  in  the  Settizonio  or  feven 
" Zones  of  Severus^  they  are  all  Corinthian. 

Da- 
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T^aviler^  a Modern,  and  a Frenc!/  Man,  in 
hisCpurfeof  Architecture,  or  rather  Tranfla- 
tion  and  Commentary  on  affirms, there 

is  no  ancient  Monument,  in  which  the  rep*u- 
hir:TufcanOxAQ^:  can  be  found,  and  that  the 
Amphitheatres  of  Verona^  Fola^  and  Nimes^ 
are  |:oo  ruftic  to  ferve  for  a Rule  to  the  Tuf- 
can^  fo  as  to  give  it  a place  among  the  other 
Orders.  Blondel^  another  French-m^n^  on 
the  contrary,  who  has  wrote  a Courfe  of  Ar- 
chitedure  on  Vitruvius,  Falladio^  VignoUy 
and  ScamoziOy  called  our  three  Orders  of  Pi- 
lafters  Doric^  So  that  tho'  they  were  ruftick, 
they  appear’d  to  him  to  be  more  than  Tufcan^ 
if  I may  fay  fo,  and  more  ornamented  than 
what  they  are.  But  I cannot  well  under- 
ftand,  how  any  Mortal,  dpecially  an  Ar- 
chited:,  can  [from  unpoliflied  Stones,  grown 
brown  and  rough  with  age]  judge  any  piece 
of  Architecture  to  be  bad ; on  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  better,  if  he  had  imagined  that 
fuch  a majeilick,  regular,  and  fymmetrical 
Edifice  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  thofe 
not  made  by  chance,  but  conceived  accord- 
ing to  fome  kind  of  Order  or  another : lb 
that  I think,  all  that  F)aviler  would  lay, 
is,  that  Amphitheatres  have  no  Order  of  Ar*f 
chitedure  in  them  at  all.  Befides,  this  Gen- 
tleman condemns  the  making  Bugne^  as  we 
call  them ; namely,  round  Knobs,  Frotu- 
herances  [or  Bozz>e^  according  to  the  Tufcan 
Way  of  expreffing  it]  in  the  Stones  of  the 
' 0^4  Pilaftep, 
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Pilafters,  which  he  fays  breed  confufion, 
and  makes  it  lofe  his  Form.  Hence  he  greatly 
condemns  the  Architecture  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Verona^  where  he  would  have 
thele  Bozze  or  Knobs,  to  be  only  placed 
in  the  Body  of  the  Building,  not  in  the  Pi- 
lafters ; but  if  lb,  I think  it  would  produce 
a fhocking  Difagreement  to  the  Eye,  and  the 
whole  lofe  a great  deal  of  its  Grandeur.  But  the 
marvellous  Man  did  not  think  fit  to  obferve, 
that  this  is  a Building, the  whole  exterior  Part  of 
which  confifts  only  of  Pilafters  and  Arches. 
What  regards  the  Form  of  the  Order  being 
loft  by  fuch  a Rufticity  in  the  Work,  as  ap- 
pear’d likewife  to  Chambray  > thefe  able 
Men  might  eafily  have  known  their  Error, 
if  [abftracting  from  the  two  lower  Stories, 
which  likewife  are  regular  and  well  under- 
ftood,  and  befides  their  Capitals  and  Cor- 
nillies,  which  are  furely  not  en  bojJ'age\  they 
had  lifted  their  Eyes  up  to  the  Top  of  the 
Ala  or  Flat,  were  they  would  have  feen 
the  upper  ornamented  Part  fo  elegant,  and 
well  conducted,  that  any  who  ftiould  de- 
clare he  did  not  relifh  it,  muft  have  himfelf 
a very  dull  Tafte  in  fuch  Things.  And  tho’ 
the  Narrownefs  of  the  Street  on  that  fide 
of  the  Amphitheatre , does  in  a great 
meafure  deprive  People  of  the  Pleafure  of 
viewing  it  to  advantage;  that  does  not  how- 
ever hinder  Strangers,  who  are  Lovers  of  fo 
fine  an  Art,  to  be  conduced  to  a certain 

high 
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ligh  Window,,  tho’  of  a mean  Houfe,  a 
itde  diftant  from  it : for  there  the  fine  Arches 
f the  third  Story,  with  all  the  higher 
)rnaments,  furnifli  him  with  an  agreeable 
aew;  the  whole  confifting  of  elegant  and 
Derfed  Architefture. 

I T)efgodetZy  who  named  no  particular  Dr- 
ier as  fubfifting  in  this  Fabrick,  in  his  laft 
Plate,  fliews  the  Trojile  in  large,  of  all  the 
l.^arts  which  we  have  been  hitherto  delcri- 
)ing ; and  in  fome  of  them  he  correded  Ser^ 
iOj  whole  Miftakes  perhaps,  in  Ibme  of  the 
Members,  are  owing  .to  the  Engraver,  inre- 
)refenting  Things  wrong.  I am  aftoniftied 
hat  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  fliould  lb 
nuch  as  refled,  that  here  they  had  the 
rue  Compofition  of  the  Tufcan  Order : But 
he  Care  and  Induftry  of  T>efgodetz>  was 
lere  not  fufficient,  in  endeavouring  to  repre- 
en t the  Truth  fully.  The  Impoft  in  the 
irft  Order  is  right,  as  is  likewife  the  Capi- 
al  of  the  Counter-pilafters^  or  plain  Pillars, 
vhich  he  calls  Pilafters ; but  that  wherein 
le  fails,  is  in  placing  a kind  of  Bafement  under 
he  Freeze,  which  is  not  in  the  Building  it 
elf,  nor  indeed  has  ever  been  there. 

There  is  a fmall  Difference  in  the  Meafure 
)f  the  Members  or  Parts  of  the  Cornifh  ; in 
he  higher  Order,  the  Impoft  of  the  Arch 
lias  not  that  Story  below,  nor  that  Difpofi- 
:ion  of  the  Meafures,  the  two  higher  Gula 
being  almoft  equal.  The  Architrave  like- 

• I 
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wiie,  does  not  occafion  the  Fafcias  to  be  ft  ; 
narrow,  which  would  take  away  from  Its  | 
Gracefulnefs ; nor  does  it  caufe  the  reverfe  i 
Gute  to  appear  exceedingly  narrow,  which  i 
would  have  a mighty  bad  Effed  too,  but : 
has  all  the  three  Members  or  Parts  very  near  i 
equal.  The  Cornifti, according  ioTDefgodetz^ 
has  a different  Proportion  of  the  Members, 
as  may  be  obferved  by  comparing  it  withi 
the  other,  and  not  very  well  correfponding ! 
with  the  ancient  Manner ; nor  is  there  any 
thing  like  a Drain  for  Water  to  be  feen. 

The  fourth  Story  might  perhaps  be  more 
ornamented,  was  Ibmething  added  to  the 
Freeze.  Two  large  Pieces  of  the  Fabric, 
which  appear  to  have  been  parts  of  the  great 
Windows,  are  Fill  to  be  feen  near  the  Am-  j 
phitheatre  j one  of  which  has  been  made  ufe  | 
of  in  building  up  a modern  Wall  under  the  jj 
Gallery  in  the  middle;  the  other  that  flood  I 
above,  lies  in  the  Porch  of  the  fecond  Story.  | 
The  Height  whereon  the  fecond, which  is  vaft- 1 
ly  great,  had  lodg'd,  fliews  that  it  had  faller  * 
from  the  higheft  part  of  ail ; in  thefe  we  fee  i 
that  the  great  Windows  had  a Border  rounc  i 
them,  which  is  not  in  the  Amphitheatre  o jj 
Home,  and  that  the  Traverle  above  wasfome 
thing  like  an  Arch.  But  further,  a Piece  o 
an  ancient  Architrave  had  lain  for  a long  tim( 
a few  Paces  from  the  Amphitheatre,  whid 
at  prefent  I order'd  to  he  brought  within  th  i 
Building  j and  digging  in  the  Situation  of  th  . 

externa 
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external  Circuit,  two  Fragments  of  the  Cornifh 
were  found,  .which  fit  fuch  an  Architrave 
extremely  well.  The  Order  in  thele  is  Com- 
pofite,  and  the  Parts  and  Workmanftiip  in- 
tirely  like  that  of  Titus^^  Arch.  We  can- 
not imagine  that  they  are  Remains  of  the 
Top  of  the  Building;  firft,  becaufe.  as  we 
have  faid  a little  before,  the  two  lower  Stories 
(hew  of  what  Order  even  the  upper  ones  have 
been.  Secondly,  becaufe  flich  Carvings 
would  not  have  been  fuitable  to  fo  vaft  a 
Height,  nor  have  agreed  with  the  reft.  Tm 
therefore  much  more  inclinable  to  believe, 
that  thofe  parts  belong’d  to  the  Veftibule  of 
the  principal  Gate,  in  which  Situation  they 
were  alfb  dug*  up;  of  which  we  fliall  Ipeafc 
in  its  due  place. 


That  the  Statues  mefitiond  ^Ligorio 


Efore  I leave  treating  about  the  outer 


Circuit,  I find  it  convenient  to  fpeak 
of  the  Statues,  afferted  by  fome  to  have  been 
round  the  Amphitheatre.  LigoriOy  in  his 
Draught,  places  one  before  every  fquare. 
Pillar  of  the  third  Story  ; which,  becaufe  of 
the  Beauty  of  the  thing,  it  was  enough  to 
make  it  well  receiv'd  by  every  body  ; in 
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fo  much,  that  no  Drawing  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre has  fince  that  time  been.made,  with-  t 
out  Statues.  Such  a Reprefentation  ftruck  < 
Peoples  Fancies  fo  much,  that  without  the  ; 
like  Figures,  many  think  Amphitheatres  i 
are  nothing  at  all.  Nay,  by  way  of  ' 
emulating  our  Arena,  Statues  are  now  ex-  * 
hibited  too,  in  the  Prints  of  other  Amphi-  I 
theatres.  And  yet  for  all  this,  it  is  un-  ; 
doubtedly  certain,  that  Statues  neither  were,  \ 
ought  to  have  been,  nor  could  have  been  i 
there ; nor  is  it  a little,  derogatory  from  the  J 
true  Idea  of  Architefture,  to  make  people  | 
believe  that  the  Ancients  placed  Statues  in 
fuch  a ridiculous  manner,  viz.  on  the  out-  i 
fide  of  fuch  a Building,  and  before  Walls  t 
or  Pilafters,  without  any  Niches,  and  above  : 
the  Projedion  of  a Cornifh,  which  had  not  I 
Subilance  or  Strength  fufficient  to  fupport  j 
them,  and  where  they  could  not  have  had  i 
room  to  ftand,  unlefs  they  had  been  fix  times  J 
left  than  what  the  Diftance  would  require.  ; 
Moreover,  our  obferving  no  fuch  Statues  to 
have  been  ever  placed  on  the  Amphitheatre  of : 
'Rome.,  [which  was  a Work  much  more  fump-  j 
tuous  and  ornamented  than  ours,  and  in  which  , 
City  there  were  fo  great  a Number  of  Sculp- 
tures] was  enough  to  convince  us,  that  none  i 
. ever  were  on  the  Amphitheatres  of  the  Mii-\ 
nicipia.,  and  at  a diftance  from  Rome.  I own.  - 
"tis  true,  Figures  are  reprefented  in  Medals! 
on  the  fecond  and  third  Stories  of  the  Co- 1 
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lifeum,  but  thefe  only  within  the  Voids  and 
below  the  Arches,  where  they  might  have 
had  a Place  5 but  not  in  the  Situation 
where  they  have  placed  Statues  on  our 
Amphitheatre.  Nay,  I believe  it  very  pro- 
bable, that  thofe  Figures  on  the  Medals,  do 
not  reprefent  Statues  of  Marble  or  Metal, 
except  perhaps  thofe  above  the  princi- 
pal Entry  ; and  whatever  is  reprefented  in 
other  Places,  I take  to  be  nothing  elfe  but 
counterfeited  Ornaments,  v^hich  may  have 
been  made  of  Wood  or  Canvas,  and  placed 
occafionally  on  the  Days  when  their  folemn 
Shews  were,  to  be-  exhibited,  denoting  a 
Feftival,  and  ranged  by  way  of  adorning, 
or  fetting  forth  the  Building,  or  to- do  ho- 
nour to  the  Perfon  who  may  have  given  the 
Game. 

I am  confirmed  in  this  Conjedture,  for 
having  in  Turin  found  the  Abbot  Filippo 
Juvara  of  MeJJina  of  the  fame  Opinion; 
an  Architect  that  fupports  the  Honour  of 
this  Age,  and  fets  it  upon  a Level  with 
thofe  of  Antiquity  ; and  it  is  manifeftly  cer- 
tain, by  all  the  Obfervations  made  at  Rome^ 
in  the  fame  Situation  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
that  never  have  any  Veftiges  appear’d,  or  the- 
leaft  Remain  of  Pedeftals  or  Bafes,  or  any 
kinds  of  Statues  been  .dug  up  in  that  Part. 
Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  fame  Medal  of 
Titus^  of  a middle  fize,  exhibited  by  me, 
has  not  the  Appearance  of  any  fuch  Fi- 
gures 
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gures  upon  it.  'Tis  alfo  for  this  reafbn, 
that  in  the  different  Medals  we  have,  thofe 
Figures  are.  different  alfo.  Befides,  whereas  ^ 
in  the  fourth  Story  of  the  Colifeum,  we  fee  ;J 
Windows  alternately  fquared  in  the  Medals,  ^ 
yet  we  find  the  intermediate  Spaces  not  bare,  i 
as  they  are  in  the  Fabric,  but  filled  up  with 
certain  roundifh  Figures,  which  appear  like  i 
Shields  5 nor  eould  they  have  been  any  thing  j 
elfe,  but  counterfeited  Ornaments,  to  be  ! 
placed  or  taken  away,  juft. as  occafion  re- ^ 
quired.  In  the  high  Machine  deferibed  by  f 
^ 'Herodian^md  made  ufe  of  at  the  Deifica-  i 
tion  of  the  Emperors ; he  relates  that  va-  < 
rious  Piftures  and  Figures  of  Ivory  were  ) 
placed  around  it : and  in  the  Medal  of  • 
Antoninus^  we  foe  that,  together  with  the  1 
Machine,  there  is  reprefonted  a Statue  at  the  \ 
Top;  and  yet  it  is  moft  certain  that  this  Sta-| 
tue  was  not  of  Marble,  or  Metal,  fince  it  i 
muft  have  been  wholly  burnt  and  reduced  i 
to  Afties  on  that  occafion.  The  Theatre  j 
was  the  propereft  Place  for  Statues,  and  yet  { 
neither  that  of  Tompey^  nor  the  others,  had  j 
durable  Statues  placed  on  the  outfide  of  them.  \ 

Father  Montfaucon^  in  his  T^tarium  It  a-  \ 
licum^  and  alfo  in  his  Colledion  of  Antiqui-  < 
ties,  places  a great  Number  of  Images  round  t 
the  Amphitheatre  oi  Capua^  which  Build-  i 
ing  (according  to  that  much-efteemed  Wri-  1 
ter)  was  attended  with  better  Fortune  than  i 

^ Herodhny  lib.  4.  £ Cap.  zi, 
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what  is  common  to  other  Things  in  ; 
and  lb  tells,  that  above  the  Epiftylia,  or 
Chapiters  of  the  Pillars  of  the  undermoft 
Story,  the  Heads  of  the  Gods  are  ftill  re- 
maining: Above  the  fecond  Floor  the  Gods 
themfelves  from  the  Navel  upward  : Above 
the  third,  the  Statues  of  thofe  Divinities. 
At  the  fame  time  he  obferves,  that  fucbOr- 
naments  were  wanting  in  the  Roman  Coli^ 
feumy  and  adds,  what  a fine  Sight  it  is  to 
fee  in  one  fingle  Round  or  Circuit,  the  whole 
Aflembly  of  the  antient  Deities,  in  their 
true  Form  andLikenels.  "Twould  feemby 
all  this,  as  if  that  Author  believed,  the  Epi- 
ftylia or  Chapiters  of  the  Pillars,  in  every  dif- 
ferent Order,  did  extend  in  fuch  a manner,  as 
that  in  the  firft  place,  they  Ihould  contain  the 
Figures  as  far  as  their  Breaft,  then  with  their 
whole  Bufto,  next  their  whole  Length : But 
this,  I own,  is  a very  new  and  uncommon 
Method,  and  the  firft  time  we  ever  heard 
that  Bufts  and  Statues  ftood  upon  the  Cha- 
piters of  the  Pillars  5 becaule  if  you  will  by 
that  Word  Efiftylium^  either  underftand  the 
Architrave,  as  we  have  reafon  to  imagine  it, 
and  in  the  Senfe  that  Vitruvius  ufes  it  5 or 
the  Capitals,  as  others  underftand  it,  and 
commonly  explain  it  falfely , 'tis  in  my  O- 
pinion,  a very  diverting  Story,  to  hear  that 
Statues  refted  on  Architraves,  put  under  Free- 
zes, or  on  Capitals  under  Architraves.  In 
the  Book  of  Les  Antiquit ez  Epcpliques^  or 

Anti- 
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Antiquities  Explained^  'tis  faid  that  thefe 
Things  refted  upon  every  Eillary  but  that 
the  half  Pillars  all  around  had  the  Archi- 
trave laid  upon  them ; it  is  not  lels  divert- 
.ing  to  think,  that  becaufe  they  had  a Place 
for  80  Figures  there,  that  that  was  the  Rea- 
Ibn  why  they  Ihould  reprcfent  the  Gods  in 
that  Place,  as  if  the  Romans  J had  juft  fo 
many  principal  and  common  Divinities  to 
be  ranged  in  the  fame  Rank.  The  truth 
is/ that  in  the  two  lower  Arches  remaining 
there  are  upon  every  one  of  the  Keys  of 
the  Arches  a Face  cut  in  Relievo,  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Buft  5 nor  had  the  higher 
Orders  any  more  upon  them  : For  we  may 
lee  the  Arches  in  the  Colifeum  were  exadly 
alike  too,  in  all  the  four  Storys. 

There  are  fome  who  from  the  forefaid 
Defcription  have  been  induced  to  alfert,  that 
abundance  of  Buftos  and  Niches  were  allb 
in  the  Colifeum,  placed  above  the  Inner  En- 
tries, tho’  of  thefe  there  is  not  the  leaft  Ve- 
ftige  remaining,  nor  indeed  can  a proper 
Place  be  affigned  there  for  fuch  Ornaments. 

But  to  return  to  our  Statues:  Some  Plinths, 
or  rather  Dyes,foen  upon  the  fecond  Cornilhat 
the  Foot  ofthe  plain  Pillars,  gave  rife  to  that 
common  Miftake,  as  appears  by  the  Draught : 
But  thefe  are  fo  minute,  that  had  they  been 
taken  for  Figures,  they  muft  have  been  very 
fmall  indeed,  when  at  that  Height,  they 
ought  to  ‘have  been  Goloffuss,  lupported 

with 
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With  large  Pedeftals,  and  a Cavity  in  the 
Wall  for  receiving  them.  Nor  can  I imagine' 
that  70  of  fuch  great  Statues  could  have 
been  lb  very' much  annihilated,  but  that  a 
I great  many  pieces  of  them  mull  ftill  be  leen, 
;and  dug  up  from  time  to  time.  If  any  Ihould 
|ask  for  what  Ufe  the  formentioned  Plinths 
iferved,  I anfwer,  in  the  firfl:  place,  that  I 
have  obferv'd  a fquare  Hole  in  the  middle 
of  every  one  of  them,  in  which  a piece  of 
Wood  may  have  been  fixed  with  another 
Cavity  before,  as  is  marked  in  the  Drawing  5 
which  laft  ferved  by  way  of  a Spout  for  the  • 
Dilcharge  of  the  Water : From  which  we 
may  gather,  that  the  faid  Void  was  not  al- 
ways full  nor  covered.  I hav  e allb  remarked^ 
how  other  fuch  kinds  of  Dyes  were  likewife 
I above  the  third  Cornilh,  two  of  them  being 
! ftill  to  be  feen  at  the  foot  of  the  Iquare  Pil- 
lars of  the  uppermoft  Story;  and  we  may 
believe  it  for  certain,  that  they  have  been 
hollowed,  not  in  the  middle,  but  near  the 
Wall,  on  purpole  that  the  Beams  might  be 
placed  on,  and  reft  in  them,  which  boring 
the  uppermoft  Cornifh,  ferved  for  the  Vela- 
rium. The  like  I have  obferved  at  Tola^ 
where,  in  the  lame  Situation,  Stones  are  feen 
exactly  fimilar,  with  a Hole  above,  joining 
to  the  Hollow  of  the  Wall.  But  of  thole 
in  our  Amphitheatre,  which  are  on  the  fecond 
Cornilh,  and  with  the  Hole  in  the  middle, 

I cannot  make  any  other  Conjefture  about 
R them, 
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them,  but  that  on  the  days  when  they  ex-  i 
hibited  their  Shews,  and  when  the  People  I 
affembled  together  in  the  Amphitheatre,  they  | 
may  have  very  probably  planted  Standards^  I 
Trophies,  Images  of  Pafteboard,  Figures,  I 
and  other  fuch  Ornaments;  the  whole  allu-  i 
ding  to  the  Solemnity. 

CHAR  VL  1 1 

Plan  of  the  Buildings  the  PaJfageSy  | 
and  Ingrefs  to  the  Area.  * 

BEing  willing  to  proceed  in  the  Defcrip-  \ 
tion,  I firft  of  all  think  fit  to.ftiew  the  i 
general  Plan ; I alio  give  that  of  the  Coli-  j 
leum  by  Fontana^  F)efgodetz>^  and  others,  i 
which  we  may  almoft  fuipeft  was  more  ; 
taken  from  Serlio  than  from  Truth,  and  i 
which,  in  the  Sequel  of  this  Treatife  will 
appear  : as  alio  how  many  Errors  have  been 
hitherto  committed  in  their  treating  of  the  i 
Amphitheatre,  will  ftill  be  more  evident, 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  fecond  Story. 
Our  own  Plan  has  as  much  with  regard  to 
the  Ground-Plot,  as  that  of  the  higher  Parts, 
being  altogether  taken  from  the  Truth  ftill 
fubfifting ; nor  could  the  lame  Story  in  that 
of  Rome  be  different  in  the  general  Diftri- 
bution  of  its  Parts.  In  both  the  Draughts  I 
have  added  an  Arcade,  raifed  more  than  the 
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half,  that  thereby  we  may  fee  the  Effeft  of 
the  middle  PalTage  crofs-ways.  By  our 
Draught  we  know  what  it  really  was,  and 
by  that  of  Rome  in  what  manner  they  have 
imagin’d  it  to  have  been.  The  whole  is 
formed  together,  as  is  leen  by  the  four  En-* 
clofures  and  the  three  elliptical  covered  Ways, . 
By  the  Enclofure  I underftand  the  Place  built 
between  the  one  Void  and  the  other ; that 
of  Rome  was  exadlly  the  like,  only  the  lat- 
ter was  doubled  on  the  outfide  with  an  ad- 
ditional Portico,  having  two  in  all,  and  the 
one  near  the  other,  fupported  above  the 
Arches,  and  divided  by  fquare  Pilafters. 

Altho’  in  this  Chapter  our  foie  Intention 
is  to  treat  of  the  Palfages  which  led  into  the 
Area,  ’tis  however  neceflary  that  we  fliould 
Ihew,  that  the  inner  Enclofure  confifts  of  a 
Wall,  quite  folid,  1 5 Foot  thick,  which  had 
the  lowermoft  Steps  and  the  Podium  refting 
upon  it ; and  as  the  fix  Apertures  on  each 
fide,  which  is  in  it,  did  not  lead  into  the 
Area,  but  by  four  Imall  inward  Steps,  every 
one  of  which  is  eight  Inches  high,  by  thele 
they  afeended  to  the  Podium,  which  in  rifing^ 
formed  the  fifth  Step.  There  is  one  of  thofe 
Palfages,  wherein  the  ancient  fmall  Steps  are 
preferved  entire,  with  that  Laftra  or  flat 
Stone,  which,  within  the  Thickhefs  of  the 
Wall,  forms  the  Flooring  before  it.  We  after- 
wards remark,  that  the  two  Paifages  in  the 
middle,  crofs-ways,  are -neither  larger  than 
R 2 the 
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the  other  common  Stairs,  nor  do  they  leadinto 
the  Field  j on  the  contrary,  proceeding  be- 
tween twoW  alls,  they  terminate  in  the  interior 
Portico,  and  have  the  Wall  in  Front : fo  that 
whoever  came  by  them,  muft  have  alcended 
to  the  Podium  by  one  of  the  two  neareft 
Apertures.  Undoubtedly  it  was  the  fame  in 
the  Roman  Amphitheatre,  for  the  Reafons 
fliewn  in  the  Sequel;  fo  that  only  in  the 
Space  which  is  from  the  firft  Entry  to  the 
third  Portico,  could  ilblated  Pilafters  have 
been,  and  a Communication  of  the  three  Paf 
fages,  as  is  ufual  to  be  fliewn  in  Draughts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interior  Enclofure 
has  two  Apertures  at  the  Extremes  of  the 
Oval,  much  larger  than  the  others.  By 
digging  there  I found  the  Leaves  of  the 
Doors  which  led  into  the  Area,  and  I have 
feen  the  great  and  large  Flagftones  of  the 
Pavement,  marked  on  the  outfide  here  and 
there,  and  furrow’d,  probably  by  Iron-Grates, 
which  may  have  opened  and  fhut.  I like- 
wife  found,  that  the  two  lateral  Doors  to 
both  thole  inner  Gates,  led  alfo  into  the 
Area,  fince  inftead  of  Imall  Steps,  or  Marks 
of  them,  and  of  the  Pavement  before,  they 
all  have  a fulpended  Laftra,  which  continues 
the  Length  of  the  Wall,  and  from  which, 
with  a Ddlcent  no  more  than  the  Depth  of 
one  Step,  they  came  do.wn  on  the  Floor  of 
the  Area. 
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The  exterior  Arches,  and  the  lirft  cor- 
refpondent,  in  a ftreight  Line  with  thofe  two. 
Gates,  and  marked  with  the  Numbers  I.  and 
XXXVII.  were  wider  than  any  of  the  others ; 
the  two  Paflages  in  which  we  came  thorough 
them  are  likewife  more  fpacious ; and  what 
is  remarkable,  they  don't  turn  narrow  like 
the  others,  which  proceed  to  a Pointy  but 
always  keep  up  to  the  fame  Breadth,  even  to 
their  Plntry  or  firft  Opening.  After  palling 
by  the  Arches  of  the  covered  Way,  in  the 
middle, it  would  appear  as  if  in  the  Walls  there 
were  the  Marks  of  a Wicket  or  Door,  by 
which  every  body  elfe  but  the  Aftors  feem 
to  have  been  hindered  from  coming  forward, 
and  which  was  opened  afterwards  when  the 
Shews  began.  Above  the  Arch  of  the  ex- 
terior Entrance,  which  at  prefent  fubfifts  and 
makes  one  of  the  Gates,  a Wall  rifes,  in  * 
which  there  was  a large  Window,  altered 
at  prefent  by  thofe  who  repaired  the  Fa-  ' 
brie. 

The  Ceiling  above,  for  the  length  of  1 5 
Feet,  is  plain  j then  it  continues  throughout 
at  its  full  Height  in  the  manner' of  a hang- 
ing Vault,  having  nothing  in  the  upper  part 
but  the  Steps,  and  has  projefted  much  more 
than  it  does  at  prefent  fince  the  latter  Re- 
parations which  have  been  made,  that,  and  the 
out-jetting  Window  added  above  the  En- 
tries, hinder  from  feeing  how  it  exaftly  was 
at  firft.  The  four  ifolated  PiJ.afters,  which 
R 3 arq 
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are  feen  on  each  fide  in  thefe  Streets,  are 
arched  above  5 but  we  mull  confider,  that  the 
Walls  which  at  prefent  enclofe  thefe  Pila- 
fters  are  modern,  and  made  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Rooms  which  are  feparately  rented  out  in  thofe 
parts : however,  if  they  w’ere  thrown  down, 
and  Ihut  up  by  Grates,  thofe  places  would 
ferve  equally  well  for  the  laying  up  Wood 
in  them,  and  thereby  the  Noblenefs  of  the 
ancient  Entry  appear. 

In  returning  outwards  through  the  four 
lateral  Arches,  two  on  each  fide  of  the  great 
one,  we  enter  into  an  equal  number  of  open 
Palfages,  which  have  a Communication  with 
that  in  the  middle,  having,  one  with  ano- 
ther, four  Pilafters  ifblated  alfo ; Thefe  Paf- 
fages  ended  in  the  lecond  Portico,  their 
Roofs  are  in  the  form  of  a Semi-circle,  and 
much  low^er  than  that  in  the  middle,  and 
proceed  horizontally.  The  precife  Breadth 
of  all  thele  Palfages  will  be  underftood  when 
we  fiiall  lj:)eak  of  their  Arches  of  Entrance  : 
But  above  all  kis  remarkable,  that  their 
oval  Figure  tending  to  render  them  defedive, 
by  contracting  or  making  them  narrower  as 
they  go  along,  to’  avoid  this,  the  fagacious 
Architect  has  contrived  the  moll  confpicuous 
one  to  be  always  of  the  fame  Breadth, 
making  all  the  Imperfedion  fall  in  the  two 
neareit  lateral  Arches,  the  two  laft  Pilafters 
of  w^hich  are  feen  very  near  to  one  another  j 
but  theDefedf  even  in  them  feems  almoft  quite 
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hid,  becaufe  they  do  not  terminate  in  the 
enlightned  part  of  a Void,  but  in  a Wall 
where  there  is  but  very  little  Light.  • 
Certain  ftreight  Paflages,  as  we  perceive, 
correlpond  with  the  exterior  Arches,  which 
continue  very  near  to  one  another  on  both 
(ides : Thefe  Paffages  going  by  the  Porticoes 
and  all  the  Rounds,  between  Wall  and  Wall, 
lead  into  the  Area,  and  give  an  Entrance 
into  it,  by  the  open  Doors  we  ha  ve  Ibme  time 
ago  mentioned ; inlbmuch,  that  the  exterior 
Arches  at  the  two  Ends  of  the  Oval,  were  in 
number  feven  on  each  hand,  by  which  thofe 
who  were  to  perform  in  the  Field  palTed ; 
nor  had  they  therein  any  other  Entrance, 
but  by  the  three  on  each  fide  hinted  at. 
All  this  is  indubitable,  and  may  be  made 
evident  to  every  qne  that  looks  on  it. 

We  may  very  well  perceive,  by  what  is 
already  laid,  what  an  imperfed  Idea  People 
have  till  now  had  of  Amphitheatres ; for 
the  interior  Circuit  of  that  of  Rome  is  repre- 
lented  by  Fontana  only  as  a thin  Wall, 
no'twithftanding,  in  a certain  manner,  it 
ferved  as  a Foundation  to  all  the-upper  Steps. 
This  fame  Fontana^  Lipfius^  ^eJgodetZy 
Ferault  and  others,  have  believed  that  the-. 
Doors  below,  all  around  the  Amphitheatre, 
ferved  as  Inlets  to  the  Area  or  open  Space 
in  the  middle  ; which,  if  fo,  would  in  a very 
improper  manner  have  been  to  aflign  the 
fame  Paffages  to  the  Spedators  in  general, 
R 4 and 
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and  the  Actors  too,  and  a ftiutting  up  of  every 
kind  of  Accefs  to  the  moft  noble  Place  of 
any,  namely,  the  Todium^  which  had  no 
other  Entries. 

•The  two  Arches  at  the  Ends  of  the  Oval, 
are  reprefented  by  the  forefaid  Authors  to 
be  almoft  of  the  fame  Breadth  with  the  o- 
thers,  when  in  fact,  there;is  almoft  one  third 
part  of  difference ; and  it  has  not  been  re- 
marked, that  thofe  two  alone  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  a Point. 

They  have  likewife  erroneoufly  Ihewn, 
that  the  two  diametrical  Paflages  crofi- ways, 
were  greater  than  the  others,  and  that  they 
terminated  in  the  Field*,  tho*,  by  digging, 
"tis  found,  that  the  interior  Circuit  has  not, 
on  either  fide,  had  any  Aperture  at  all.  For 
'’tis  evident,  that  the  middle  Paflage,  broad- 
ways, was  fit  for  accommodating  the  Emperor 
and  the  other  People  of  Rank,  as  being  that 
which  was  the  neareft  to  the  beft  Situation 
of  any  for  feeing ; but  not  for  the  Entry  of 
, thofe,  with  whofe  Appearance  in  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  Theatre,  they  fought  to 
heighten  the  Entertainment. 

.In  fine,  "tis  believ’d,  that  there  was  but 
one  only  Entry  at  the  end  of  the  Oval,  and 
that  it  was  not  broader  .than  the  diametrical 
one  crofi-ways;  and  that  there  was  not  the 
Adjacency  of  two  Entries  on  each  fide,  w^hich 
render’d  it  lb  magnificent : when,  befides 
ptbci:  Pveafbns,  fuch  a Widenefs  was  neceflary, 
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ind  even  double  Entries  too,  becaufe  of  the 
i ?omp  and  Appearance  with  which  Ibmetimes 
i gladiators  came  into  the  Area,  and  made  a 
ine  Shew  before  they  fought. 

But  that  it  was  fb  in  fad,  we  may  lirft 
)f  all  learn  from  ^ Tliny^  where  he*  fays, 
bat  on  a certain  occafion  Cafar  caufed  all 
bis  Equipage  for  the  Arena  to  be  made  of 
Silver,  and  which  was  carried  before  him 
there  in  a pompous  manner,  ^liny  in  this 
place  lays  aUb,  that  then  for  the  firfl:  time 
might  the  Wild-Beafts  be  leen  puflied  on  to 
fight  with  Implements  of  that  Metal.  But 
I cannot  help  lamenting  that  lafl:  miferable 
Period,  where,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  fay,, 
in  the  late  pompous  Edition,  the  true  Text 
'has,  without  any  realpn  at  all,  been  not 
I a little  changed.  I may  fay  the  fame  of 
another  Paffage  there,  for  where  the  word 
Vajis  is  put  into  the  Text,  the  true  Reading 
fliould  perhaps  be  Armis  5 becaul'e  the  fame 
^Uny  in  another  place  ® lays,  that  in  one  of 
Nero's  Games,  the  Arms  and  Equipage  were 
of  Amber.  When  Fabius  Falens  celebrated 
a gladiatory  Game  in  Bologna^  he  cauled  the 
whole  Equipage  to  be  brought  from  Rome^ 
as  we  learn  from  f Tacitus,  But  in  the 
Amphitheatres,  nay,  perhaps  in  the  Begin- 
ning, Ibme  kind  of  Pomp  may  have  been  in- 
troduced in  imitation  of  the  CtrcerifianGzxcitSy 

’L.53.  r.3.  8L.37.  r.3. 

*1  Hijt,  l.z.  adveUo  ex  nrbe  cultn. 
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and  fuch  as  might  now  be  called  a Proceflior  ' 
What  ground  I have  to  imagine  this,  is  fron  ' 
a hint  given  hj’Trudentius,  where  he  merij 
tions  the  AmphitheatricalTomp:  Welearr^' 
alfo  from  ' ° Ifidorus^  that  there  was  a kinci 
of  Gladiators  who  fought  on  horfe-back,  anc 
who  entring  one  at  one  Gate,  another  at  ano- 
ther, mounted  upon  white  Courfers,  with  gif 
ded  Helmets,  and  great  and  fmall  Arms,  tk^ 
military  Enfigns  preceding  : Which  Appea-  ^ 
ranee  and  Figure  required,  methinks,  very 
Ipacious  Entries ; fo  that  it  was  very  requifite 
to  have  two  fmall  Gates  near  the  great  one. 
The  Clafs  of  thofe  Combatants  was  the  firft 
. in  their  kind,  and  the  moft  noble,  as  lJido-y\ 
rus  and  Artemidorus  hint,  where  the  latter 
fays,  that  to  dream  of  them^  ought  to  be 
interpreted  as  denoting  a rich  and  noble 
Woman.  Methinks  by  their  manner  of  fight- 
ing I can  perceive,  as  it  were,  the  firft  Idea 
People  had  of  Tournaments  and  Tiltings.  In 
Cicero's  time  they  were  called  by  the  Greeh 
Name  Andabates^  becaule  their  Helmet,  inn 
a great  meafure,  obftrufted  their  feeing,  as 
it  ftill  happens  by  the  Armour  People  put 
on  at  tilting  with  Lances  ^ for  which  realbn 
that  word  was  applied  proverbially  to  thofe 
who  did  any  thing  in  a blindfolded  manner. 
Lipfiusy  in  his  ” Saturnalia^  treats  on  this 

L.i8.  Genera  Gladiator  am  plara,  quorum  primus 
Indus  Equefirium, 
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ead  with  extreme  Erudition,  and  Ihews, 
j iat  Tournaments  had  their  Origin  from  gla- 
jatory  Combats,  and  not  from  the  Ulage  of 
le  northerly  People,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
^think  I can  perceive  them  hinted  at  like- 
rife  in  the  Ads  of  St.  *T>emetnus^  quoted 
iready  in  the  lirft  Book  5 becaufe  in  them 
/e  have  mention  made,  that  while  the  Em- 
icror  was  Handing  within  the  Palifade,  at 
'hejfalonica,  beholding  thofe  noted  Games^ 

I certain  famous  Dueller,  who  commonly 
i^orfted  every  body,  being  then  introduced 
efore  that  Prince,  call'd  aloud,  and  chal- 
lenged the  Perlbn  who  durft  fight  him,  to 
jo  ftreight  into  the  Field  of  Battle,  for  which 
ireat  Rewards  were  offer’d.  On  this,  Ibme 
jiere  prefent  were  ftruck  with  a kind  of 
[annic,  till  a certain  Youth  coming  down 
i:om  the  Steps,  frankly  offered  to  engage 
:im.  But  to  return  to  the  forefaid  Paffage 
[f  IJidoruSy  we  like  wife  learn  by  it,  that 
;.iere  were  two  great  Gates  in  the  Amphi- 
iieatre,  and  not  four,  and  that  the  one  faced 
pwards  the  Eaft,  the  other  the  Weft ; which 
)efcription  exadly  agrees  with  that  of  Romcy 
>ut  not  with  ours,  becaufe  befides  out  oiRome 
ivhen  they  treated  of  an  Amphitheatre,  they 
irieant  only  that  of  Titus,  But  I fhall  here 
ihew  a place  in  Herodian^  which  confirms 
■xceedingly  well,  that  the  Entry  by  which 
^he  Emperor  went  into  the  Amphitheatre, 

; n order  to  fee  the  Games,  was  one  of  thofe 
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on  the  fide  of  the  Building,  in  the  middle, 
and  exadly  like  that  we  fee  in  ours  of 
Verona^  and  not  by  any  of  the  Entries  at 
the  two  Extremities  of  the  Oval  length-ways.  ] 
This  Hiftorian  relates,  that  the  young 
Man  fent  to  kill  CommoduSy  chofe  for  that 
end  to  poft  himfelf  at  the  Entry  of  the  Am- 
phitheatre, hoping  to  ft  and  hid  there  y as^ 
being  a dark  place.  Now,  if  that  Entry  had 
had  at  the  tnd  of  it  a Gate  leading  into  the  i 
Area,  it  furely  would  not  have  been  dark ; \ 
on  the  contrary  very  light,  as  we  fee  the 
two  Gates  length- ways  were,  the  Widenefs 
and  other  Circumftances  belonging  to  it  con- 
tributing  thereto.  Neither  would  any  other  ( 
Entry  have  been  fo  dark  as  is  reprefented,  ] 
fince  that  one  only,  in  opening  to  the  third  i 
Portico,  has  a blind  Wall  in  Front,  as  is  feen  i 
in  our  Plan.  So  that  we  find  herein  an  ad- 
mirable Confirmation  of  what  we  read,  and 
what  is  laid  in  the  Hiftory,  demonftrated 
with  Certainty  by  what  we  lhall  fee  very 
foon* 
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CHAP.  VII. 

f the  Area-,  or  Field  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre : How  the  TVild-BeaJls 
were  brought  into  it ; of  the  Wall 
by  which  it  was  furrounded. 

rHE  Area  of  the  Amphitheatre  was 
entirely  open  and  free.  Lipjtus  * has 
reated  about  the  Gods,  to  whom  he  thought 
he  Amphitheatre  was  facred,  and  fays,  that 
in  Altar  to  Jupiter  flood  in  the  Field ; ac- 
:ordingly  in  his  Draught  he  has  placed  one  in 
he  middle.  But  the  Amphitheatre  was  not 
:onfecrated  to  any  God  at  all,  being  no  Tem- 
ple ; tho'  I own  the  Games  they  perform’d 
vere  confecrated.  This,  Sifinnius  Capita 
'elates  in  his  Books,  where  he  treats  of  the 
James  cited  be  ^ LaBantius.  •So  that  Ter- 
^.ullian  fpake  very  properly  when  he  laid. 
Mars  and  T)iana  prefided  at  thole  Games ; 
ind  figuratively,  when  he  affirmed,  that  the 
A.mphitheatre  was  confecrated  to  ^ harfli  or 
:ruel  Deities.  I do  not  doubt  but  there  may 
have  been  an  Altar  in  the  Amphitheatre,  tho’ 
not  in  the  middle  of  its  Area,  or  where  it  might 
have  been  a hinderance  to  the  Performance ; 
nor  do  I think  it  was  fixed,  but  moveable, 

ICap./^,  2 L.6,  c.io.  } Cap.  12.. 
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as  occafion  required.  The  Floor  of  this  Area, 
which  is  now  made  on  a Level  with  the  loweft 
of  the  Steps  that  lies  hid  under  ground, 
was  originally  almoft  three  Feet  and  a half 
lower  than  what  it  is  at  prefent.  I learnt 
to  know  exactly  where  the  Level  of  the 
ancient  Floor  had  been,  by  the  Height  of 
the  Conduits,  ftill  prderved  under  ground, 
of  which  we  lhall  fpeak  in  its  due  place  j i 
and  it  was  i Foot  4 Inches  lower  than  the 
inner  Portico,  from  which  they  aicended  to 
the  T odium:  the  Height  of  the  thick  Wall  i 
which  furrounded  the  Field,  was  exactly 
even  with  the  laft  Step  but  one,  feen  at  pre-  i 
lent ; infbmuch  that  the  Ground,  or  Level 
of  the  Area,  was  lower  than  the  Pavement  ; 
of  the  T odium j four  Feet  and  a half.  i 
There  is  one  Curiofity,  about  which  eve-  • 
ry  body  w'ho  looks  on  the  Amphitheatre  ^ 
is  anxious  to  be  inform'd,  ^iz>,  in  what 
manner  the  Beafts  were  brought  into  the  ■ 
Field.  Lfpfius^  Opinion  about  this  is  ge-  j 
nerally  received ; namely,  that  the  Animals  ' 
being  kept  in  Caves  under  ground,  conti- 
guous to,  and  around  the  Field,  were  brought 
out  to  the  View  of  the  People  through  Doors, 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  in  the  Wall 
that  fupported  the  Podium  : For  this  Reafon 
that  Author  being  followed  by  all  the  others,  > 
in  his  Drawing  has  accordingly  placed  ten 
or  twelve  of  thofe  Doors  on  each  fide,  un- 
der the  Podium,  The  only  reafon  he  had 

for 
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For  placing  them  there  was,  he  lays,  his 
.feeing  the  like  kind  of  Doors  in  the  Am- 
iphitheatre  of  Verona ; tho'  it  unluckily  hap- 
pens, that  that  Amphitheatre  is  the  only  one, 
where  in  digging,  we  certainly  perceive, 
^there  were  no  fuch  Doors  at  all,  nor  was  it 
fit  to  make  them  under  ground,  and  in  a 
Wall  1 5 Feet  thick.  Befides,  there  was  no 
room  in  the  Amphitheatres  to  make  fubter- 
raneous  Caves  fo  large,  as  were  lit  for  con- 
|taining  the  great  number  of  Wild-Beafts  made 
iufe  of  at  thofe  Shews.  Lipfius  imagin'd, 
that  they  were  kept  below  the  inner  Portico, 
ibut  it  required  another  kind  of  a place  than 
that  narrow  Space  ^ befides,  under  the  Por- 
tico's Conduits  were  hollowed  all  around,  as 
lhall  be  Ihewn.  I had,  myfelf,  Ibme  dif- 
ficulty in  the  matter,  on  reading  in  Herodiany 
^ that  the  Lions  killed  in  the  Amphitheatre 
CommaduSy  came  owl  from  fubterraneous 
places.  But,  as  in  the  Field  fometimes  they 
erefted  pieces  of  Machinery  which  reprefented 
Mountains,  and  fometimes  planted  real  Trees 
; on  them  which  appear'd  like  Woods  \ fo  like- 
i wife  they  contrived  hidden  Caves,  from 
! whence,  all  of  a fudden.  Animals  came  out. 

I The  Poet  ^ Calphurnius  aflTerts  this,  fpeaking 
' in  one  of  his  Eclogues,  that  in  a Hunting 
given  by  the  Emperor  CarinuSy  ^ the  Ground 

4 Lib.i.  Kiovrav  sj  y^loiv  dya.yp^!p¥^V7£■JV> 

5 V.  Mart.  Aful.  ^c. 

^ ‘RuptAque  'vorft'gine  urr& 
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was  Ibmetimes  made  to  gape,  and  Gulphs 
or  hollow  Pits  to  open,  from  whence  Beafts 
came  forth. 

Such  Reprefentations  may  alfo  have  been 
made  at  the  Hunting  exhibited  by  Commo- 
dus  5 but  Herodian  hints,  that  this  happened 
only  but  at  one  time.  I think,  that  in  or- 
der to  feign  luch  hollow  Pits,  they  may  have 
made  ufe  of  thofe  large  fubterraneous  Con- 
duits which  we  find  go  crofs  the  Field,  as 
lhall  be  fhewn  in  its  due  place.  The  Be- 
lief that  Wild-Beafts  were  kept  within  the 
Amphitheatre  itfelf,  in  Prifons  and  Dens,  is 
not  the  laft  Miftake  committed  by  the  Learned 
in  their  Notions  about  the  Amphitheatres.  I 
obferve  in  one  Palfage  of  ^ St.  Chryfojiomey 
that  fuch  Beafts  were  kept  in  the  remote  and 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  City,  and  within 
Receptacles  where  they  were  confined ; and 
in  Rome^  we  know  that  the  Vivarium  was 
appropriated  for  that  Ule,  which  was  a Ipa- 
cious  and  noted  place  i of  which  ® Rrocopius 
makes  particular  mention,  and  concerning 
which  I refer  the  Reader  to  that  elaborate 
DilTertation  of  Cavalier  Raulo  Maffei  of 
Volterra^  inferred  in  the  twelfth  Tome  of 
the  Journal  of  Venice^  treating  about  a cu- 
rious and  rare  Infcription. 

Ammianus  compares  the  Fury  of  the  Go- 
vernor Maximinus  to  that  of  the  Wild-Beafts 

Horn.  6o.  in  Mat,  \y  tottu  Ka  Iv 
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of  the  Amphitheatre  when  let  at  liberty  by 
breaking  down  the  Back-doors  of  their  Pri- 
Ibns,  difra£iis  pofiicis.  ^ Salmafius  on  Vo- 
pifcus  lays,  that  by  that  word,  thole  Doors 
are  to  be  under  flood,  through  which  theBeafts 
came  from  their  Caves  under  ground  into 
the  Arena ; and  pretended  to  mend  an  obr 
fciire  Paffage  in  his  Author,  rendering  that 
word  in  the  aforefaid  Senfe.  Valefius  on 
Ammianus  is  of  the  lame  opinion,  and  lb 
are  others;  but  the  Evidence  of  the  faft 
taken  notice  of  by  us,  Ihews,  that  other 
Doors  mull  be  thereby  underflood.  For  my 
part,  I cannot  conceive  that  word  as  relating 
to  any  other  Doors  than  thofe  of  the  places 
wherein  the  Beaflsw^ere  confin'd;  from  which, 
I am  perluaded,  they  came  into  the  Arena, 
where  the  mofl  fierce  and  dangerous  Animals 
of  all  were  brought. 

The  word  Cavea^  tiled  Ibmetimes  figura- 
tively for  the  Theatre  and  Amphitheatre, 
regards  that  part  of  the  Building  where  the 
Spectators  fat,  as  Servius  explains  it  5 and 
fignifies  properly,  not  a Cave  tinder  ground^ 
as  the  Vocabularies  likewife  by  the  Miflake 
already  hinted  at  in  the  Structure  of  the  Am- 
phitheatres, commonly  explain  it,  but  a Cave, 
or  Place  of  Confinement  3 the  word  in  our 
Language  being  transformed,  by  the  ufual 
Changes  made  in  Manufcripts  and  ancient 
Monuments,  between  the  Letters  e Vj 

f L.iS.c.u 
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e b -y  i,  and  e.  Tlautus  and  Cicero  called 
that  wherein  Chickens  were  penned  up  Ca-  : 
being  places  of  Confinement  of  tlie  lame  j 
Form  with  that  of  the  Beafts,  tho'  in  pro-  \ 
portion  to  the  Size  of  the  Animals ; and  in  : 
them  were  the  Wild-Beafts  kept  and  brought 
from  remote  Countries,  and  fo  carried  where 
occafion  required.  ^ Laertius  tells  us,  that 
Alexander  caufed  Calijthenes  to  be  put 
into  an  Iron  Cage  j and  we  learn  from  Tati- 
anas^ that  within  it  he  was  carried  about, 
as  if  he  had  been  a Bear  or  a T anther. 
However,  ^ Apuleius  made  the  little  Fable 
of  Trafileontes.^  who  feign’d  himfelf  a Bear, 
and  being  clothed  with  the  Skin  of  that  Ani- 
mal, and  brought  enclol'ed  within  a Cage  i 
into  the  Houle  of  the  Perlbn  who  was  to' 
give  the  Shew,  when  admitted,  open’d  the 
Doors  of  the  Houfe  to  his  AlTociates,  and 
lb  gave  them  opportunity  to  plunder.  Such 
was  the  Cavea  in  which,  t Tliny  tells  us, 
Auguftus  caufed  a tame  Ty  ger  to  be  feen,{incc  ; 
it  would  not  have  been  convenient  to  Ihew 
fuch  an  Animal  in  a fubterraneous  Cave. 

However,  Marcellinus{2ifs^  ih2iiValen- 
tinian  kept  near  his  own  Room  the  Cavea 
of  two  exceeding  fierce  Bears : Nor  in  any 
other  manner  could  fuch  Beafts  be  nourifli'd  i 
or  kept  alive  a confiderable  time  \ for  if  they 
had  been  confined  in  numbers  in  thofe  fub- 

* L.^.  fL.S.c.ij.  c.‘^, 
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terraneous  places  (as  is  believed)  they  would 
undoubtedly  haveJdlled  one  another.  And 
we  fee  in  our  own  times,  that  where-ever 
Wild-Beafts  are  kept,  every  one  of  them 
has  a feparate  Room  appointed  for  holding 
it.  We  know  that  luch  places  of  confine- 
ment were  in  the  manner  of  Cages  made  with 
Grates.  “ Horace^  in  his  Treatifed/d' 
Voetica,  compares  the  Man  who  could  break 
the  Bars  or  Palings  of  the  Cavea,  to  a Bear. 
In  this  manner  did  the  Learned  ^^Gotofre-^ 
dus,  in. the  Law  of  Theodofais  and  Mono- 
rtus^  underftand  the  Caveat,  againft  thofe, 
who  in  bringing  Wild-Beafts  to  Rome^  en- 
cumber’d the  Cavea  of  the  City.  Thole 
Cages  were  Ibmetimes  of  Iron;  hence  Sy^ii- 
machuSy  fpeaking  of  fome  Dogs  brought 
from  Scotlandy  lays,  that  they  were  obierved 
to  be  lb  fierce  at  the  Games,  that  they  might 
have  been  imagined  to  have  been  brought 
likewife  in  CavecC  of  Iron.  Sometimes  alio 
thefe  Cages  were  made  of  Wood ; fo  ClaU’^ 
dian  fpoke  of  the  Beafts  prepared  for  the 
Games  of  StilicOy  ' ^ tfjat  they  were  brought 
fhut  tip  within  Manjions  of  Elm,  or  Holme- 
Tree.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  Book  of  the 
Deaths  of  Perfecutors,  it  is  laid  of  Maximtanj 
that  when  he  defired  to  fee  Men  torn  to  pieces^ 

**  CavdA  'valuit  fi  fr anger e clathros, 

^2-  c.  Th.  lib.  iy.  1 1, 

^5  Z..^.  Ep.jj,  Ut ferrets  ca'veis  putares  advecios, 

*4  Tmeg.  3,  Et  claufa  fermtur  ligneis  domibus. 
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he  caufed  Ibme  of  his  ^ * Bears  to  be  brought, 
which  he  kept  on  purpofe. 

Now  I am  perfuaded,  that  in  no  other 
manner  were  the  Wild-Beafts,  even  the  moft 
fierce,  brought  into  the  Amphitheatre.  Hence 
Claudian  lays,  that  in  the  Preparation  of 
amphitheatrical  Shews,  in  the  Confulate  of 
Stilico,  the  number  of  Wild-Beafts  was  lb 
great,  * ^ that  they  wanted  Carpenters  to  plain 
the  Wood.  So  were  the  Cave£  platted  with 
rough  Bows  of  Alh  and  Beech-Tree,  even 
with  the  Leaves  upon  them.  In  effeft,  no  i 
other  way  could  i oo  Lions  have  been  let 
into  the  Arena,  as  Hiftorians  lay  was  done 
by  feveral  Emperors ; nor  could  fuch  large 
Animals,  together  with  their  Hutches,  have  * 
been  able  to  pals  through  any  narrow  Door.  | 
However,  thus  is  the  word  Cave  a under-  1 
Hood  in  many  PalTages  of  various  Authors,  \ 
who  Ipeak  of  the  Wild-Beafts  and  Amphi-  i 
theatres.  Bulenger  allb,  by  the  word  Cavea 
would  have  the  Caves  and  Rooms,  which  i 
he  ' writes,  he  faw  under  the  Steps  of  an 
Amphitheatre  at  Toitou^  to  be  underftood : 
But  fuch  Rooms,  correfponding  with  ours, 
are  neither  lubterraneous,  nor  have  they  the 
Door  towards  the  Arena;  nor  could  they 
have  lerved  for  Wild-Beafts,  as  we  lhall  fee 

jubebat  adferri, 

Fubri  nec  tigna,  folire  fuffiemrit  rndibrn  frgii 
texerum  ^ ornis  frondentes  c(tv(A. 

Venat.  Circ.  cap.i-j. 
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when  we  come  to  treat  of  them.  He  like  wile 
cites  a PalTage  in  VopifcuSy  where  it  is  faid, 
that  a vaft  number  of  Beafts  were  made  to 
come  forth  through  all  the  ^ajfages  5 but 
here  he  fpeaks  of  the  Circus.  So  did  they 
bring  the  Wild-Beafts  allb  into  the  Forum, 
when  they  exhibited  the  Shews  there  be- 
fore the  Amphitheatre.  It  appears  allb  by 
' ^ StrabOy  where  he  fpeaks  of  that  Machine, 
mentioned  already  in  another  place,  from 
which  they  caufed  the  Criminal  to  fall  among 
their  Dens : But  with  regard  to  the  ^oJiic£ 
or  Back-doors,  mentioned  by  Marcellinus^ 
we  cannot  underhand  that  word  in  any  other 
Senfe,  but  as  meaning  the  Doors  of  the  Places 
wherein  the  Animals  were  confin’d ; which 
being  open'd,  they  came  forth  into  the  Arena. 
Perhaps  they  call’d  them  ^oJiic£^  as  being 
ufed  to  make  them  not  in  the  Front,  but 
Back-parts  of  the  Cages,  or  Prifons  for  the 
Bealls.  This  word  is  found  alfo  in  the  Ads 
of  St.  Taraco  and  his  Companions,  where 
we  read  that  a Lionels  being  provok’d, 
broke  the  Poftica : The  original  Greek  has 
it,  that  the  faid  Animal  being  unwilling  to 
hurt  the  Martyrs,  returned  to  the  Door, 
and  not  finding  it  open,  began  to  try  to  break 
the  Boards  with  her  Teeth.  But  from  this 
we  can  draw  no  Confequence  at  all,  and  the 
rather  fince  the  fad  happen'd  in  Cilicia^ 
where  there  were  no  Amphitheatres.  I fhall, 

Lib. 6,  Sapiav, 
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however,  Ihew  here  what  is  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  Fragment  of  a Stone  with 
an  Infcripticn,  in  the  time  of  Falentiniany 
publillied  by  '^Fabretti^  and  of  which  I have 
made  mention  in  the  firftBookof  thisTrea- 
tife.  We  read  AMPHITHEATRUM  CUM 
POPvTIS  POSTICUS  ET  OMNEJM  FA- 

BRI It  would  feem  as  if  they  Ipoke 

of  Reparation,  and  if  the  Marble  has  it  really 
Amf)httheatnimy  the  Fort  a:  Fofiic£  cannot 
be  here  underftood  thofe  of  the  Cages  or  Places 
of  Confinement.  But  I fliall  here  fubjoin 
what  I think  on  the  matter ; the  word  Fo-- 
jliccio^  in  the  Vulgar,  exprefles  a thing  which 
is  not  fixed  and  peculiar  to  one  Place,  but 
is  put  to,  or  taken  away  at  plealure : It  \ 
undoubtedly  comes  from  Fcfticus^  which  j 
indeed  has  had  fuch  a Signification  in  Latin.  ^ 
By  which  'tis  credible,  that  in  the  Amphithea-  \ 
tres  the  Gates  were  lb  called  which  kept  the 
exterior  Arches  of  the  Entrance  Ihut;  which, 
as  our  Vefiiges  Ihew,  and  as  we  have  hinted 
at  above,  were  not  fixed,,  but  removed  on 
the  days  wherein  the  Shews  were  exhibited  5 
for  this  realbn  they  were  called  Fojticte, 
Thefe  then  we  may  believe  were  done  over 
again,  by  the  Perfon  whom  the  Inicription 
mentions.  Befides,  in  this  Senfc,  the  v^ord 
Fofiic£  agrees  very  Vv^ell  with  tb.e  Doors  of 
the  Places  where  the  Beafts  were  confined, 
becaufe  it  was  neceifary  that  they  fhould  be 
put  on,  and  removed  at  pleafiire.  I Ihall 
f not 
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I not  negled  to  mention  here,  that  one  Pallage 
i of  Apiileius  gives  us  reafon  to  believe, 
that  it  was  ufual  in  the  Games  of  Wild- 
beafts  to  place  Machines  of  Wood  in  the 
middle,  in  the  manner  of  a moveable  and 
ornamented  Houle,  with  a Tower  upon  it, 
which  ferved  as  a Receptacle  agamft  the 
next  Hunting,  Here,  however,  "twas  pro- 
per, the  Bealls  ihould  have  been  placed  be- 
fore, and  prepared,  and,  as  it  were,  confin’d 
in  lb  many  Prilbns  with  Doors  to  them, 
which  very  well  may  have  been  called 
RoiHc£. 

What  regards  the  Stage,  upon  which  the 
Martyrs  were  expoled  to  the  Bealls,  that  lb 
they  might  be  feen  the  better,  muft  be  un- 
derllood  of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Bridge,  men- 
tion’d in  the  Ads  of  Santa  Rerpetua  and 
her  Companions : in  them  we  find,  as  a Con- 
^firmation  of  what  is  already  laid,  that  the 
Wild-Bealls  were  brought,  together  with  the 
Cave£  in  which  they  were  confin'd,  on  the 
Stage  5 lince  we  learn  that  Saturus  being 
brought  bound  on  the  Bridge,  and  placed 
before  a Bear,  the  Animal  would  not  come 
out  of  his  Cavea  to  devour  him. 

That  PalTage  of  Lampridius  is  remarkable 
concerning  the  bad  Omen  which  happen’d, 

*5  Lib.^.  Confixilis  Machine  fublicA  turns  decor future 
'venationis  recepaculu. 

Turn  ad  urfum  fubflriUm  ejfet  in  pnte,  urfus  de  Cavea, 
frodire  noluit. 
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becaufe  the  Helmet  of  Commo^us  was  car- 
ried out  of  the  Amphitheatre  through  the 
Gate  Libit  inaria  h that  is,  as  Dio  fays, 
through  which  all  the  dead  Corps  were 
ufually  carried.  This  Gate  could  be  nothing 
elfe,  1 think,  but  one  of  the  four  lefifer  En- 
tries through  which  they  palTed  into  the 
Area,  and  came  out  of  it  again,  and  muft 
have  been  turned  towards  the  Spoliarium^ 
a place  where  they  carried  and  ftript  the 
Bodies  of  the  Gladiators,  and  which  ought 
to  have  been  but  at  a fmall  diftance  from 
the  Amphitheatre. 

CuperuSj  in  his  Book  de  MortibuSj  made 
a double  Miftake  concerning  the  Spoliarmmy 
tho'  he  had  Ipoke  very  juftly  about  the  Bridge 
and  Stage.  Dio  mentions  Tort  a in  the  plu- 
ral Number,  becaufe  they  were  obliged  to 
pals  through  all  the  others  which  were  in 
that  Paffage  or  Way.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  Gate  thro*  which  the  Dead  were 
carried,  was  one  of  thofe  two  which  were 
the  moft  noble  of  any,  as  Lipjius  feems 
to  have  believed ; nor,  that  one  of  them 
would  occafion  an  ill  Omen.  A plealant 
Miftake  in  the  Ads  of  Saiita  Terpetua^  made 
a new  Gate  in  the  Amphitheatre,  fit  for  no 
Ufe  that  we  know  of ; and  this  Gate  was 
called  the  Sanavinaria^  about  which  Father 
ToJJino  treated,  and  was  followed  therein  by 
li  Gravius,  Some  time  ago,  in  the  Copy 
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publilhed  by  me,  I called  it  Sandapilaria  j 
of  which  Emendation,  fince  I faw  the  Ca- 
non Mazochio^  I have  now  a better  Opinion, 
he  judging  it  to  be  juft  as  I had  conceived 
it.  It  might  furely  have  been  called  the  L/- 
hitinenjian^  on  account  of  the  Sandapil£  or 
Biers  on  which  the  Corps  of  the  Dead  were 
carried  through  it. 

The  'Wall  of  the  Podium  was  externally 
well  adorn’d  with  feveral  kinds  of  the  finer 
Marbles : I conceive  it  to  have  been  fb,  from 
the  many  Pieces  dug  up  at  different  times  in 
the  Arena,  fuch  as  Africayi  and  Serpentine  5 
and  I conjefture  it  likewife  from  a Hint 
given  by  a Poet,  who  calls  that  Wall 
Marmoreous.  As  Time  and  the  Repairings 
have  defaced  moft  of  the  Building,  fb  has 
it  the  Wall  in  a particular  manner,  which 
at  prefent  is  buried  in  the  ground,  and  I 
have  only  obferv'd  a wrought  Bafement, 
which  now  appears  to  have  been  on  a Le- 
vel with  the  Floor.  The  very  Flooring  of  the 
Podium  itfelf,  has  furely  been  paved  with 
Marble,  for  it  was  the  moft  noble  Place  of 
any ; and  the  various  Fragments  of  Vartan 
and  African  Marble,  cut  thin  in  fmall  fquare 
Dyes,  which  are  fbmetimes  found,  confirm  it. 
On  the  Border  of  the  Wall  there  was  a Ri- 
fing,  from  which  that  place  took  the  Name 
of  Vodium^  and  which  ferved  by  way  of 
Ornament  and  Fence;  'Tis  not  likely  that 
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this  rifing  Place  projeded  from  the  Wall, 
becaufe  it  would  have  caufed  fo  much  Space 
in  the  Area  to  have  been  loft,  and  to  thole 
elpecially  who  beheld  the  Games  from  above  5 
nor  have  we  any  Evidence  of  it,  though, 
becaufe  Lipfius  faid  it.  Inch  a fignificatipn  is 
commonly  given  to  the  word  T odium.  Some 
pieces  of  a fmall  Pillar  of  Foreign  Marble 
have  been  alfo  dug  up,  but  not  fo  much  as 
might  afford  us  to  know  certainly  the  pre- 
cife  Dimenfions  thereof,  or  the  Form  of  the 
Ballufters  which  have  been  round  it. 

We  muft  now  enquire  into  the  Manner 
how  thofe,  who  ftood  in  the  Podium,  were 
fecure  from  the  violence  of  the  Bealls.  Lip- 
fius  faid,  that  the  Ground-Plot,  or  lowermoft 
Flooring, was  twelve  or  fifteenFoot  lower  than 
it;  but  in  this  manner  the  Area  would  have 
been  a mere  Well,  and  a great  part  of  it  hid 
from  thofe  who  fat  at  the  top.  We  have 
feen  already,  that  the  Ground  was  no  more 
than  four  Foot  and  a half  lower  than  the 
Pavement  of  the  Podium ; there  was  befides, 
the  Height  of  the  rifing  Place,  which  may 
have  been  three  Foot,  or  three  and  a half : 
but  becaufe  a Height,  between  feven  and 
eight  Foot,  was  not  fufficient  to  lecure  People 
from  the  Leap  of  a Tyger  or  a Paid,  in  the 
Circus  in  C^far’s  time,  it  was  furrounded 
with  a Paling  of  Iron,  then  with  a Ditch; 
and  in  the  Amphitheatre,  fecured  with  va- 
rious Fences,  vizi.  Nets,  Spikes,  and  Pali- 
I fades, 
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lades,  which  turned  round  the  Nets  that  de- 
fended the  Podium,  are  mentioned  by  "'4  Tlinyy 
where  he  fays,  that  in  Nero's  Games,  they 
were  knotted  together  with  Gum  or  Rofin. 
They  are  mentioned  likewife  by  CalphurniuSy 
who  fays,  that  in  the  Games  he  had  feen, 
they  were  of  Gold,  or  gilded.  By  thole 
Paffages,  'tis,  however,  not  certain,  if  they 
were  Branches  of  Metal,  or  Nets  of  Cords  j 
fince  Ibme  would  not  underftand  the  Auro 
tort  a of  CalphurniuSy  as  wrought  with  Gold 
Wire.  'Tis  credible,  that  they  were  raifed 
above  the  fmall  Out-buttings  of  the  Podium; 
but  I learn  from  the  fame  Poet,  the  true  ufe 
for  which  they  ferved,  namely,  that  there 
was  a Range  of  very  long  Spikes  joined  to 
the  Nets,'  in  the  form  of  Teeth,  which 
ftretched  forward  into  the  Arena,  and,  as  I 
believe,  bended  towards  it,  and  fo  contrived 
as  to  hinder  the  Beafts  from  leaping  forwards 
Befides, there  were  round  and  moveable  Staves, 
which  prevented  them  from  forcing  their 
way  when  entangled,  or  from  grappling 
and  climbing.  I do  not,  however  know, 
whether  there  might  not  have  been  a Mob 
of  ^PlebeanSy  w^ho  may  have  flood  behind 
the  Palifades  to  fee  the  Games ; for  it  hap- 
pened on  a certain  time,  that  there  being  no 
Criminals  condemned  to  the  Beafls  Cali- 
gtila  caufed  fome  Fellows  that  were  looking 
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on  to  be  feized,  and  to  be  made  ufe  of  in* 
ftead  of  the  condemned  Malefactors.  I give 
you  here  the  obfcure  Verfes  of  CalphurniuSy 
in  which  we  learn  the  Nature  of  thofe  Fences  j 
nor,  without  a full  Account  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre, could  it  be  poffible  to  underftand 
the  Yerfes;  I have  alfo  given  the  Tranfla- 
tion  with  them,  by  which  I have  endeavoured 
to  make  them  Ibmewhat  clear.  The  fifth 
Verfe,  I read  according  to  that  moft  excellent 
Emendation  of  Salmafius  on  Vopifcus  i and 
what  ought  to  be  underftood  about  the  En- 
clofure,  and  Portico  in  the  firft  Verfe,  fhall 
be  very  foon  explained.  I read  Tota  in  the 
feventh,  and  Tortis  in  the  eighth,  becaufe 
Totis  "Dentibus  in  this  place  I think  feems 
to  agree  fomething  left  with  the  general 
Senfe. 

Balteus  en  gemmis^  en  illita  port  tens  Auro 
Certatim  radiant ! nec  non  ubi  finis  Arena 
Vroxima  marmoreo  peragit  Speliacula  Muro- 
Sternitur  adjunif  is  ebur  admirabile  triincis^ 
Et  coit  in  rutulum,  tereti  qui  lubricus  axe 
Impofitos  fubita  vertigine  jailer  et  Ungues ; 
Excuteretque  feras  : Auro  quoque  tota  re- 
fulgent 

Retia^qua  tortis  in  Arenam  dentibus  extant^ 

As  this  Trmjlation  in  Italian  is  a Specimen  of  the  Author's 
Ability,  in  'verpfication  j I here  fub\oin  ity  together  noith  the 
original  Verfes, 


dentibus 
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‘Dent thus  aquatis:  & erat  mihi,  crede^ 
LycotUy 

Si  qua  fide  s nofir  o^ens  longtor  omnis  aratro, 

Splendono  a gar  a ilTortico  e la  cinta 
§luefta  di gemme  e d!or  quel:  non  Meno 
*PreJfio  al  Marmoreo,  dove  il  Campo  ha  fine 
Muroy  avorio  mirabile  rifplende 
A ipali  intornoy  e a formar  vien  Cancelli 
Girevoliy  ne  quai  Lubrico  inganno 
Trovan  le  FierCy  che  afferrar  non  ponno 
F>elufe  runghie  lor  dal  volger  pronto. 

*T>'oro  fplendono  ancor  le  reti  tuttCy 
Che  fi  Jpingon  co*  denti  uguali  e adunchi 
Verfo  il  Campo  5 e ogni  dente  \_abbimi  fede^ 
Non  era  Lungo  men  de  noflri  aratri. 

CHAP.  VIIL 

Of  the  StepSy  Vomitoriesy  BencheSy 
fmall  Stairsy  and  Wedges. 

WE  come  now  to  treat  of  the  Inner 
Elevation,  namely,  of  the  w^ole 
Space  around  the  Building,  where  the  Specta- 
tors fat,  which  conlifts  in  Steps  that  arile 
and  widen  all  around,  from  the  Bottom  to 
the  Top  of  the  Fabrick.  This  Part  of  our 
Arenay  if  we  may  believe  moft  Foreigners, 
who  have  wrote  of  Voyages  or  Antiquity, 
is  wholly  preferyed  and  entire  5 but  the 

truth 
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truth  is,  that  this  is  the  only  part  which 
has  altogether  perilhed  ; lb  that  at  prefenc 
it  is  quite  transformed  and  disfigured.  But 
not  to  mention  the  many  Rocks  on  which 
thole  who  have  publifhed  Prints  of  Anti- 
quities have  fplit,  their  not  taking  notice, 
or  diftinguiUiing  modern  things,  often  found 
mixed  with  ancient,  has  above  any  other 
Particular  proved  fatal;  by  which  I mean 
Reparations.  The  Steps  feen  at  prefent, 
are  for  the  moft  part  modern,  and  all  out 
of  their  true  Places ; becaufe  in  the  repair- 
ing, according  to  the  Cuftom  fometimes 
pradiled,  not  only  in  this  Age,  but  at  other 
Times  too,  not  in  our  .City  only,  but  o- 
thers  alfo,  never  has  any  particular  Care 
been  taken  to  employ  People  as  Overfeers 
of  the  Amphitheatre,  who  have  had  skill 
in  fuch  Affairs.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
Times  of  our  Fathers  and  Grand-fathers, 
fuch  Perlbns  who  may  have  delighted  in 
ancient  Erudition,  have  ever  been  deputed 
for  the  Diredion  of  fuch  Matters , for  the 
original  Form  and  Dillribution  of  the  Parts 
in  this  Fabrick  have  not  been  obferved  in 
the  Reparations,  and  'tis  indeed  very  diffi- 
cult at  prefent  to  trace  them  out.  Yet  for 
all  this,  a great  deal  may  be  learned,  if  a 
diligent  Oblervation  be  made  of  the  prefent 
State  of  the  Fabrick;  for  in  the  firft -place, 
there  are  not  a few  Fragments  of  the  ancient 
Steps  of  the  Building  to  be  leen  here  and 

there, 
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there,  mixed  among  thofe  that  are  modern, 
efpecially  in  the  higher  Parts  of  the  Build- 
ing;  by  which  we  may  learn  the  ancient 
Meafures  and  Form ; nor  could  this  be  done 
by  any  other  means,  fince  not  one  of  them 
are  preferved  in  the  Amphitheatre  at  Rome. 

The  Steps  are  for  the  moft  part  of  red  Mar- 
ble, fome  Pieces,  according  to  the  ancient  man- 
ner, very  large,  even  eight  Feet  in  length,  and 
a Foot  and  fix  Inches  high,  two  Feet  and 
near  two  Inches  broad ; there  are  other  two, 
which  have  the  Border  laid  under  the  upper 
Step : the  Meafures  agree  with  what  is  affign'd 
by  Vitruvius^  and  "tis  eafy  to  diftinguifli 
them  from  the  others  that  are  modern,  par- 
ticularly by  the  raifed  Border  they  have  on 
each  fide,  which  Border,  in  the  ancient  Steps, 
rifes  inlenfibly,  and  terminates  in  a thin 
Edge,  that  fills  nothing,  and  was  fufficient 
to  keep  orf  the  Water  from  running  into  the 
Frames  or  Joinings.  Befides,  they  unite  very 
exactly  one  with  another*  and  the  Imall 
Openings  between  them,  in  Ibme  Places,  we 
find  defended  by  a very  fine  Stucco  plallered 
over  them ; and  ^tis  credible  that  they 
have  been  placed  fo  as  to  have  a Imal!  De- 
clivity. On  the  other  hand,  the  modern 
Steps  are  of  a flaky  Stone,  moft  of  which 
are  not  fo  folid  and  fquare  as  to  have  a true 
and  fliarp  Edge,  but  exceeding  rough  on 
the  Infide,  the  Cavities  being  filled  with 
Stones  and  Fragments,  and  now  become  a 

Re- 
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Receptacle  for  Rain-water,  which  fometlmcs 
IS  very  pernicious  to  the  modern  Roofs  under  j 
it.  Befides,  there  are  great  Crevices  between  1 
the  one  and  the  other;  to  remedy  which,  i 
according  to  the  Cuftom  of  our  Mafons  now-  | 
a-days,  the  Steps  are  in  a very  clumfy  or 
clownifh  manner  dabbed  over  with  Lime 
and  Mortar.  Our  prefent  way  of  Plaftering 
ferves  for  no  Ufe,  tho"  there  are  fome  who  ; 
have  the  Secret  of  making  Cement  like  that  i 
of  the  Ancients;  which  petrified. 

Befides,  the  Stones  in  the  modern  Repa- 
rations have  been  lb  very  ill  laid,  that  not 
being  fixed  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  they 
are  in  feveral  Places  disjointed,  and  Ibme  more 
or  lefs  funk  downward  and  out  of  place. 
Nay,  in  Ibme  Parts  the  Curvature  of  the  Oval 
has  not  been  oblerved  at  all.  Such  is  the 
Difference  betwixt  the  modern  and  ancient 
Mafonry.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  it  does 
not  hinder  but  that  we  have  great  Obliga- 
tions to  thofe  who  from  time  to  time  have 
promoted  and  caufed  fuch  Reparations  to 
be  made  5 and  yet  let  the  whole  be  ever 
lb  indifferently  performed,  thofe  deferving 
Citizens  have  at  any  rate  kept  up  the  internal 
Part  of  a Fabrick,  that  even  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fent, according  to  the  Opinion  of  Strangers  of 
the  bell  Senfe,  who  fee  it,  is  one  of  the  fineft 
Fabricks  in  the  World. 

In  order  to  come  at  a perfed  Knowledge 
of  the  Manner  of  building  Amphitheatres,  we 

re- 
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receive  great'  light  therein  from  the  Openings 
or  Out-lets  placed  here  and  there  among  the 
Steps  appointed  for  the  Spectators,  and  ftill 
the  inner  Doors  of  almoft  all  of  them 
are  prelerved.  In  the  time  of  ' Macro- 
bins  y thefe  Out-lets  were  called  Vomit orii. 
^Philander  and  Lipfius  are  of  opinion  that 
Vitrnvins^  named  them  by  the  word  AdittiSy 
when  he  fpeaks  of  the  Theatres;  but  in  that 
Palfage  he  Tays  they  were  necelfary  to  be 
made  fpacious,  arid  with  a ftreight  Direction, 
and  not  vaulted.  Now,  'tis  plain,  that  he 
thereby  underftands  the  Porches,  Entries,  or 
Palfages  which  lead  to  the  Doors.  Thefe 
Vomitories^  in  the  Drawing  of  the  Arena 
given  by  Lipfius^  and  in  that  of  the  Coli- 
feum  by  Fontana^  were  figured  out  at  ran- 
dom. P>efgodetz  placed  them  very  exadly 
in  our  Arena,  and  only  committed  an  Error, 
in  believing,  that  thofe  below  terminated  in 
the  Area,  and  were  lels  than  the  others,  tho’ 
the  internal  Doors  of  them  all  are  ablblutely 
alike,  and  the  injudicious  manner  of  ham- 
pering Ibmetimes  the  Steps  before  the  Aper- 
tures, comes  from  the  Repairing.  They  are 
diftinft  in  four  Rows,  or  we  may  fay. 
Lines  : and  difpoied  fomething  in  the 

manner  of  a Chels-board,  and  at  equal  di- 
ftances  in  proportion  as  the  Rounds  widen; 

* SM,  1.  6.  cap.  4,  Unde  ^ nunc  Vomitoria  in  SfeBacuUs  di- 
cimus,  ubi  homines  glomeratim  ingredientes^  in  feailia  fe  fun- 
dmt»  L.  5.  f.  3.  perpetUQS  ^ direbios  fine  inverfuris, 
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every  Line  has  fixteen  of  them,  lb  that  m 
all,  they  are  fixty-four.  In  the  Second,  be- 
ginning from  the  Ground,  the  two  are  want- 
ing, which  ought  to  have  fallen  on  the  Point 
of  the  Oval,  becaule  the  Space  is  taJeen  up  by 
the  llraightning  of  the  Roof,  in  order  to  give 
place  to  the  great  Gate  of  the  Field,  but  are 
replaced  in  the  Middle,-  in  the  Breadth  where 
two  are  feen  very  near  one  another  inftead 
of  the  one,  which  muft  have  fallen  in  the 
Diameter.  T>efgodetz»  came  near  the  truth, 
even  in  the  Situation  of  thofe  of  Romey  and 
would  have  fticceeded  marvelloufly  in  the 
whole,  if  in  ours^he  had  made  the  number 
of  the  Vomitories  in  the  Middle  full  in  the 
fecond  Line,  and  allb  placed  the  fixteen  of 
the  lower  Order ; it  being  certain,  that  that 
Amphitheatre,  by  the  Diftribution  of  its 
Parts,  could  not  be  otherwile.  There  were 
but  four  of  thofe  Apertures  which  gave  ad- 
mittance into  the  Area,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  and  fixty  remained  for  the  Spedators, 
who,  though  in  vaft  Numbers,  could  have 
fpeedy  Egrels  and  Entrance  by  thofe  fixty 
Doors. 

The  Steps,  as  may  be  ften  by  their  Profile, 
in  T late  X.  are  at  prelent  forty-five  in  Num- 
ber, diftributed  in  the  following  manner ; 
one  of  them  is  hid  under  ground,  and  five 
fill  up  the  lowefl:  Vomitory.  You  arrive  at 
the  Mouth  of  the  fecond  by  other  fix,  which 
has  three,  then  twelve  are  numbered,  even 
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to  the  Foot  of  the  third  Vomitory,  which 
comprehends  four  within  it  j there  are  leven, 
even  to  the  fourth,  which  two  only  fill  up,  and 
five  are  above  it.  It  cannot  be  well  afcertained, 
how  many  of  the  ancient  Steps  there  may 
have  been,  becaufe  of  the  Alteration  of  the 
Meafures  and  other  Circumftances,  which  we 
fliall  treat  of  in  the  Sequel : there  are  two 
more  at  prefent  at  the  Foot,  at  the  Top  one 
or  two  lefs;  thofe  repaired,  being  kept  more 
low,  as  is  difcerned  by  the  Remains  in  leve- 
ral  Places.  However,  the  Diverfity  which 
we  have  ftiewn  already  in  the  Height  of  the 
Aperture,  is  not  believed  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  firft  Architeft ; fince  one  cuts  five 
Steps,  another  four,  and  another  two.  On  the 
inner  Side  of  the  Gates,  which  are  ften  in  every 
one  of  the  four  Orders,  their  Stairs  are  all 
equal  to  one  another,  and  the  Openings  of 
them,  without  doubt,  have  been  equal  alfb  ; 
and  every  one  in  the  four  Steps  correiponding 
with  the  Height  of  the  Gates  themlelves; 
but  by  the  Reparations,  they  have  been 
changed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  crofi 
more  Steps  than  they  ought,  and  fometimes 
fewer.  The  Height  of  the  Space  which 
runs  from  one  Order  to  the  other,  was  in- 
deed different ; thednter.val,  between  the  fe- 
cond  and  the  third,  encreafing  ten  Foot  above 
that  which  went  from  the  Todium  to  the 
fecond,  and  from  the  third  to  the  laft. 
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We  muft  not  believe  that  the  Steps  con- 
tinued from  below  upward  always  equal, 
as  are  leen  at  prelent,  being  interrupted  by 
fome  Divifions  like  Steps,  which  were  wider 
and  higher  than  the  others : Vitruvius  call’d 
them  "Pr^cinBiones,  Hcnorio  Bclli^  quoted 
by  me  in  the  lirft  Book,  faw  one  in  a Theatre 
at  Gortina^  which  divided  the  Steps  in  two 
equal  parts ; in  another  Theatre  in  the  City 
of  LittOy  he  perceived  three  : but  in  Theatres, 
thofe  ferved  chiefly  for  holding  within  them 
Yafes  of  Metal,  in  which  faw  the  Cells 
or  Niches,  in  which  they  were  placed. 

Leon  Alberti  wrote  very  judicioufly  when 
he  faid,  that  the  Ancients  divided  the  Steps 
for  fitting,  into  three  parts,  and  that  round 
about  every  one  of  thole  Divifions  they  had 
made  one  Step  wider  than  the  others,  and 
that  upon  thofe  Flats  of  the  Frame,  the  Stairs 
joined ; of  which  we  lhall  fpeak  afterwards. 
The  Height  of  chele  PrrecinBiones 
ought  not  to  have  been  greater  than  their 
Breadth,  namely,  that  the  perpendicular 
Height  Ihould  be  equal  with  the  horizontal 
Breadth;  as ^ taught,  whofeText 
in  that  place  was  not,  I believe,  corrupted, 
as  Perault  aflerts,  who  has  tranflated  it 
differently,  being  of  opinion,  that  the 
Height  of  thele  Benches  ought  to  have 
been  one  half  lels  than  the  Breadth,  tho’ 

* L.j*.  r.  3.  Mores  quum  qumta  puintimis  itineris 
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many  Particulars  contradift  this.  However, 
what  number  of  Benches  there  really  were 
in  Amphitheatres,  and  what  their  Situations 
were,  is  ftill  to  be  enquired  into.  It  feems 
as  if  they  ought  to  have  been  at  the  Mouth 
of  all  the  Vomitories,  in  order  to  give  more 
room  to  the  Entries;  tho'  our  Amphitheatre 
preferves  not  the  ieaft  Mark  thereof,  except 
at  the  Floor  of  the  third  Line,  where  the 
whole  Round  is  deformed  by  a Step  which 
is  half  as  narrow  as  the  others,  and  which 
ferves  for  no  purpofe  at  all.  I am  of  opinion 
that  this  was  occafion’d  by  thofe  who  re- 
paired the  Building,  who  finding  a Space  here, 
which  by  one  Step  appeared  to  them  too 
much,  and  by  two  too  little,  they  chole  an 
ingenious  Medium,  to  make  it  one  and  a half. 
The  Falcte  of  the  Benches  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Rome^  were  made  with  Mofaic 
Work,  or  inlaid  with  Ihining  precious  Stones ; 
this  I learn  by  the  PalTage  of  Cahhurnius^ 
already  mentiohed,where  he  names  theBalteo 
or  Belt  incrulled  with  Gems ; which  could 
be  nothing  elle  but  the  ^Benches.  Flere, 
however,  it  feems,  that  fuch  kind  of  Work 
was  made  on  purpofe,  in  order  to  add  to  the 
Magnificence  of  IbmeShew  or  another ; or,  that 
fuch  uncommon  Ornaments  were  the  Reafbn 
why  the  Benches  were  called  Belts.  There 
were  once  Pieces  of  gilded  Glals  dug  up 
here,  which  perhaps  may  have  been  made 
,ufe  of  in  the  Mofaic  Work  of  thefe  Benches, 
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and  fuch  may  have  been  called  Gemms.  The 
Round  or  Enclofure  of  the  Podium,  was  after 
the  manner  of  the  Benches,  which  in  Sub- 
ftance  correfponded  with  one  of  the  Steps, 
that  was  more  ample  and  noble  than  any 
of  the  others : that  it  was  not  reckoned  a- 
mong  the  number  of  them,  I learn  from 
* Vitruvius^  where  he  calls  that  the  lirft  of 
the  "FracinBiones^  to  which  they  went  by 
the  Steps  of  the  lirft  Stairs.  So  that,  that 
which  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  fecond  Vo- 
mitories, was  called  the  lirft,  as  we  may 
learn  by  the  Form  of  the  Stairs  themfelves : 
but  of  this  prefently. 

The  Steps  fcrved  for  Seats,  and  never  for 
People  to  go  up  them ; however,  in  order 
that  the  Spectators  might  go  upwards,  feveral 
fmall  Stairs  vycre  cut  in  the  Steps,  which  Par- 
ticular has  been  imitated  in  our  Reparations  j 
and  likewife  of  thefe  we  may  learn  here 
the  Meafure  and  Form,  for  we  have  feveral 
ancient  Pieces  of  them  reniaining  juft  as  they 
had  been  in  the  old  Stairs.  It  is  eafy  to 
know  every  Piece  by  their  Hollows  at  right 
Angles,  as  likewile  in  being  perfectly  Iquare, 
with  a mighty  fine  Polifti  j whereas  in  the 
modern  they  are  made  very  clumfily.  Thefe 
Stairs  then  were  in  breadth  two  Feet  and  a 
half,  and  required  the  half  of  the  Step  for  the 
Height,  and  the  half  for  the  Depth  i pro- 
ceeding from  below  upwards,  and  froip  one  j 
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I Bench  to  another,  by  which  they  were  fe- 
parated  among  themfelves,  and  the  Spefta^ 
tors,  as  it  were,  diflinguiflied  in  Troops  or 
, Companies. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I don't  think 
it  will  now  be  difficult  to  underftand  that 
place  of  ^ TertuUiany  which  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  explain'd  by  many  with  very 
little  Succels.  His  Words  are,  Nam  ajpud 
fpeEiacula  & in  via  Jiatur ; vias  enim  va- 
cant car  dines  baletoriim  per  ambitum^  ^ 
difcrimina  populariim  per  proclivum:  ca- 
thedra quoque  nominatur  tpfe  in  anfra^u 
ad  confeffum  Jitus.  But  firft,  you  mull 
obferve  the  Context : Tertullian  ftiewing,  that 
it  was  not  lawful  for  Chriftians  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  Shews  of  the  Vagans  \ and  anfwers 
thole  who  defended  it,  by  laying,  they  did 
not  fee  that  Shews  were  forbid  by  Scripture ; 
and  infinuates,  that  in  a certain  manner  fuch 
a Prohibition  is  found  in  thele  Words  of  the 
^ Vfalmsj  where  that  Man  is  called  blelTed, 
who  Jlands  not  in  the  ways  of  the  ungodly ^ 
or fittethin  the  chair  of pejl Hence ; and  from 
this  he  takes  occafion  to  call  Ibme  places  of 
the  Theatre  and  Amphitheatre,  Via  & Ca- 
thedra, ^ Clemens  Alexandrinus  made  ufe 
of  the  lame  Verfe  as  an  Authority  againft 

4 cap.  to. 

^ Pf  1.  I,  In  via  peccatorum  non  Jietu,  ^ in  cathedra  p9-^ 
iilentU  non  fedit. 

^ Pad.  1, 5 . Horn.  6.  de  Pcenit. 
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Shews,  and  fo  did  Chryfoftome^  but  not  in  i K 
the  fame  manner.  We  then  fee  in  TertuU  3^ 

that  the  Floors  of  the  Tr^cin^iones  |ll 
or  Benches,  were  called  Fi£,  and  both  in 
efTeft  fervedfor  places  of  Palfage  or  Thorow- 
fares  ; and  we  alfo  fee,  that  in  thofe  Palfages  t 
the  People  who  came  late  flood  on  foot,  i 

their  Seats  having  been  filPd  by  others.  Of  ' 

the  two  parts  of  the  Tr£cin£iiones  he  calls  ; 
the  Wall  BalteOy  Belt,  or  Fafcia:^  it  is  lb  ' 
called  likewife  by  Calphurnius^  the  Deno- 
mination arifing  from  the  Partition - Wall  which 
appeared  to  furround  the  Cavea. ' The  Floor 
he  calls  as  being  that  on  which  the  Spec- 

tators turned  round.  Hence  Apuleius  called 
the  JEarth  itfelf  Cardo,  Vitruvius^  in  the 
place  cited  a little  before,  called  the  Pdoor 
the  Street,  tho"  by  another  Vocable,  and  the 
Partition-Waliyr^r'/V2(T/(?.  ^ Bullinger  com- 
mitted a double  Error  in  placing  ih^Baltei  and 
Cardines  in  the  Orcheflra.  ^ Salmafais  on 
Saliniis  fpoke  much  better ; but  we  learn  from 
TerUillian^  that  the  Stairs  were  likewiie 
called  Vi£^  and  faid  by  him  to  be  Separations 
of  the  Men,  ox  popular  Seats  below  and  above: 

So  that  one  might  fufpecf  the  under  part  of 
the  Steps  allotted  for  People  of  the  firfl  Rank, 
may  not  have  had  Stairs : but  as  that  is  not 
pollible,  and  as  wx  find  it  confirmed  not 
to  be  fo,  particularly  by  a Palfage  of  * ® Sue- 

Ayul,  de  Mundo.  ® Be  C{r,  cap.  34.  5 P.  919. 
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toniuSj  which  we  fhall  produce  in  another 
place,  we  may  conclude,  that  TertulUan  by 
the  word  popular esy  underftood  all  the  Peo- 
ple placed  on  the  Steps.  Nor  any  where 
elfe,  but  by  this  Paffage,  do  we  learn  that 
that  Situation  was  called  Cathedra^  which 
was  in  Anfra£iu,  Varro  fhews,  that  it 
was  as  much  in  AnfraBu  as  in  Flexu\ 
but  as  the  continued  and  circular  Paflage  of 
the  Fr^cinBiones  had  no  other  Turning, 
than  where  it  was  crofs'd  by  the  Pafiages  of 
the  Out-lets;  lb  I am  certain,  that  thole 
were  the  Situations,  lb  called,  as  having  Seats 
fomething  more  convenient,  which,  in  order 
not  to  leave  thofe  Spaces  void,  was  ufual 
here  to  be  placed. 

From  thefe  two  kinds  of  PalTages,  namely, 
from  the  Floorings  of  the  Benches,  and  of  the 
little  Stairs,  the  Cunei  or  Wedges  were  for- 
med. There  are  many  places  in  Writers,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  Spectators,  both 
in  the  Theatre  and  Am.phitheatre,  were  placed 
in  Divifions  in  the  form  of  Wedges:  But 
of  the  manner  how  they  were  difpoled,  or  the 
Stairs  either,  very  few  People  have  before  now 
taken  pains  to  iiluftrate  thofe  Particulars,  nor 
does  our  Arena  or  Reparations  afford  us  any 
help  therein,  in  the  laft  of  which  they  were 
made  at  random.  Yet  notwithflanding  this, 
two  things  feem  to  have  pointed  out  to 
me  the  manner  how  the  Wedges  were  placed, 
and  the  Polition  of  the  Stairs  > one  from  Vi- 
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truviusy  the  other  from  Medals.  For  in  this 
Author  I read,  that  the/”  Cunei  or  Wedges 
of  Theatres,  ought  to  be  made  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  the  Angles  Triangles^ 
which  fall  in  the  Curvatures  of  the  Rounds 
jhould  dire£l  their  RrojeSiion  and  their 
Stairs  between  the  one  Wedge  and  the 
other  to  the  firji  Bench : And  above  thefe 
the  Tajfages  alternatively  ^ and  the  Wedges 
in  the  middle  likewife^  have  the  fame  2)/- 
rellion.  He  lays  allb  in  another  place,  that 
the  Gradations  oftheStairs  jhould  be  direlied 
to  the  firji  Bench ^ between  the  Wedges  and 
the  Seats  of  the  Spectators ^ and  that  from 
that  Bench  again^  among  the  fame^  the 
fecond  Gradation  jhould  be  directed.  Then 
I fee  on  Medals,  how  two  of  the  upper 
Stairs,  which  Ipring  off  from  the  top  of 
the  Steps,  have  a Vomitory  in  the  middle, 
and  come  below,  as  if  joining  to  one  ano- 
ther, the  Space  between  the  one  and  the  o- 
ther  appearing  like  a Wedge  5 but  in  thefe 
they  know  how  the  other  Branch  muft 
have  delcended,  widening  itlelf  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  firfl:  grew  narrow. 
The  fame  is  to  be  faid  of  the  other  two  that 
are  lower;  and  tho"  it  be  not  my  Cuftom 
to  delineate  any  thing  that  I do  not  fee  my 
lelf,  yet  the  Certainty  of  the  Marks,  com- 
pared with  the  Remains ; thefe,  with  a little 

L,  Cnnei  ita  diri^mtar  ut  mgulttrigonorum,  ^e. 
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Allowance,  prove,  in  my  opinion,  that  I 
have  certainly  found  the  manner  how  thofe 
things  have  been  difpoled.  The  reafon  why 
I fhew  the  Wedges  or  Ctmei  in  the  ninth 
Plate,  formed  by  the  Stairs  and  Benches,  is, 
becaufe  the  genteel  manner  by  which  the 
Steps  were  dilpofed?  from  top  to  bottom,  ap- 
pears till  this  day:  What  regards  the  civil 
Ufe  of  thefe  Diftinftions,  ftiall  be  treated  of 
in  another  place.  ^Tis  certain,  that  the 
whole  Space  could  not  otherwife  have  been 
divided  into  Triangles  ; however,  in  that 
manner  of  dlfpofing  them,  the  Benches  had 
Ibme  of  their  Bafes  below,  others  above. 
That  the  Space  was  divided  or  laid  out  in 
the  form  of  Wedges,  appears  plain,  for 
* ^ Apuleius  lays,  thofe  who  could  not  get 
a place  on  the  Marble  Steps,  but  flood  in 
the  Paflages,  were  unwedged.  And  when 
Mero  placed  Soldiers  in  the  Amphitheatre, 
on  purpofe  that  every  part  of  it  ftiould  ring 
with  Applaufe,  Tacittts  lays,  they  were 
diflributed  through  all  the  Cunei  or  Wedges. 
In  this  Plate,  befides  the  Stairs  and  Cunei 
in  the  middle,  the  inner  covered  Ways  are 
allb  reprefented,  which  we  lhall  mention  in 
their  due  place. 

Florid.  cap,i6.  Fxcmeati  queruntur. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


An  Explanation  of  the  firjl  Circuit 
on  the  Ground-Plot. 


M 


Y Endeavour  to  follow  Order  and 
^ Method,  is  what  I propofe  will  give 
me  the  greateft  Alliftance  in  my  prelent  Effay, 
which  [as  it  is  to  explain  the  Nature  of  the 
inner  part  of  fuch  a magnificent  Structure  as 
an  Amphitheatre,  without  the  help  of  a 
Model]  is,  I think,  no  fmall  Undertaking. 

I have  therefore  begun  with  that  which  firft 
offers  itfeif  to  view,  and  to  treat  of  it  part  by  • 
part.  Where,  after  exhibiting  a general 
View  of  the  Plan,  I have  led  the  Reader  to 
the  Area,  and  enumerated  all  the  Palfages 
and  Gates  which  lead  within  it,  then  exa- 
mined all  that  is  feen  from  the  Area : And 
being  difengaged  from  fpeaking  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  Uprights,  v/hat  now  re- 
mains is,  to  treat  of  that  contain'd  between 
the  one  and  the  other,  and  to  defcribe  the 
parts  which  are  covered.  This  Particular 
has  indeed  not  been  hitherto  fufficiently  ex- 
plained, for  which  reafon  the  moft  wcnder- 
fal  part  of  the  elegant  Fabric  ftill  remains 
hid  and  unknown. 

After  we  pafs  by  the  Arches  of  the  firft 
Enclofure,  deftribed  in  the  Beginning,  we 
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enter  into  the  firfl:  and  exterior  Portico : of 
this,  ’tis  proper  we  Ihould  treat,  before  we 
comewithin.  TheBreadthofit,is  thirteen  Feet} 
the  upper  one  has  fourteen,  gaining  one  by 
the  internal  Degradation  of  the  Wall.  The 
firfl:  Floor  [as  may  be  feen  in  that  part  which 
has  been  uncovered]  was  paved  with  very 
large  Flags  of  the  fame  Stone  with  the  reft } 
the  Height  from  it,  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Roof,  is  twenty-feven  Feet  four  Inches,  and 
the  Ceiling  is  wrought  in  the  following 
manner : From  the  firfl:  Pilafters,  in  the  Situa- 
tion, above  the  Middle,  the  like  Number  of 
Arches  are  thrown  into  the  Interior,  (as  ap- 
pears- in  the  Cut  of  the  fifth  and  tenth  Plates) 
confifting  of  large  Stones,  four  Foot  broad 
each,  whicb  is  exaftly  the  Breadth  of  the 
fecond  Pilafters.  Between  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thcfe  arched  Lines,  the  Roof  is  en- 
cheftcd  and  waved,  the  Wall  remaining  fbme- 
what  higher,  and  the  Arcade  of  Marble  pro- 
minent downwards  in  a genteel  manner. 
The  Roofs  do  impoft,  or  draw  in  above  the 
thicknefs  of  the  Arches;  the  Wall  of  theft 
Roofs  has  not  any  kind  of  Bricks  in  it,  but 
is  all  of  Stone,  with  fuch  caution,  that  a 
whole  one  cannot  be  obferved.  Since  the 
round  and  fmooth  Stones  cannot  bind  with 
the  Mortar,  (for  this  reafbn,  we  find  they 
drop  off  fo  very  eafily  from  our  modern  Walls) 
therefore  they  are  broken  in  Splinters,  lb 
that  the  rough  part  of  them  fattens  very 
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well  with  Mortar.  The  Roofs  of  the  Coli- 
feum  are  likewife  of  Stone,  and  even  thefe 
immured  with  Arches;  yet  not  of  Marble 
like  ours,  but  of  hard  Plaifter,  and  riveted 
from  one  Pilafter  to  another. 

In  the  fecond  Enclofure,  the  Arena  has 
two  Stories,  that  is,  two  Orders  of  Arches 
one  above  the  other,  preferved  all  round,  as 
may  be  feen  in  Plate  the  third.  The  Pila- 
fters,  with  their  Arches,  and  fomething  more, 
are  of  the  ufual  Marble.  There  are  only 
three  of  the  upper  Arches  that  are  not  an- 
tique, but  added,  and  made  up  about  fifty 
Years  ago ; the  whole  Encloliire  is  likewife 
preferved.  As  to  the  Walls  and  Roofs,  tho' 
they  have  loft  the  Stairs ; one  of them,however, 
l^which  is  of  the  Double]  has  feme  finall  Steps 
in  it  preferved,  and  feme  flag  Stones  of  the 
repaired  Floor,  and  of  the  lateral  Conduit ; 
and  is  by  liich  a Diredion  and  fure  Veftiges 
fupplied  and  perfefted.  The  Front  of  the 
Pilafters  in  both  Stories,  meafures  four  Feet, 
taken  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Impoft,  and  two 
Inches  more  taken  at  the  Rife  of  the  Arch ; 
the  Side  is  four  Feet  fix.  In  the  Ground  Plot, 
the  Height  of  the  Arch  is  eighteen  Feet  fix,  in 
the  higher,  fixteen  Feet.  The  Impoft  of  the 
Arches  proceed  by  the  fame  Order,  with  that 
of  the  firft  Enclolure.  In  it,  I Ipoke  not  of  the 
Breadth  of  the  Gates,  or,  if  we  may  lay  it,  the 
arched  empty  Spaces  j but  at  prefent  we  may 
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conclude  about  them,  from  thofe  of  the  fe- 
cond,  which  we  Ihall  confider. 

In  fpeaking  about  thefb  lecond  Doors,  I 
enter  now  on  the  Delcription  of  thoft  inter- 
nal Palfages  which  could  not  be  underftood, 
if  I had  firft  begun  to  have  fhewn  the  Num- 
ber and  Situation  of  the  Vomitories,  being 
the  Boundaries  to  which  they  are  direfted. 
The  two  Arches  then  at  the  end  of  the  O- 
val,  which  correlponded  with  the  Number  I, 
and  XXXVI,  marked  on  the  outfide,  are 
both  twelve  Feet  ten  Inches  wide,  and  at 
the  Foot  of  the  Capital,  thirteen  Feet  one 
Inch,  and  larger  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  two  in  the  Middle  broad- ways,  which 
correfponded  with  the  Numbers  XIX  and 
LV,  are  wide  twelve  Feet  two,  and  narrower 
than  thele  contiguous  to  them  on  either  fide, 
the  latter  being  larger  five  Inches  than  they  j 
and  even  by  that  it  appears  how  ridiculoufly 
People  have  imagin’d  till  now,  that  both 
were  of  the  lame  Dimenfions  with  the  two 
firft,  and  larger  and  more  magnificent  than 
the  others.  The  four  lateral  Arches  at  the 
two  greateft  Gates,  are  left  than  any  of  the 
others;  that  which  is  added  to  the  Gates, 
being  taken  from  the  Arches.  Their  Mea- 
fure  is  between  ten  Feet  and  a half  and  e- 
leven,  the  fixteen  Entries  on  both  hands, 
eight  on  each  fide  of  the  two  in  the  Middle, 
crofsways,  are  in,  breadth  between  twelve 
Feet  three  Inches,  to  twelve  Feet  fix;  the 

like 
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like  Number  following  on  all  the  four  Parts, 
are  between  eleven  Feet  four  Inches,  to  e- 
leven  Feet  ,nine  ; which  Narrowing  comes 
from  the  Elliptick  Line,  where  it  is  inflefted,  j 
and  the  Curve  becomes  greater.  Thefe  are  I 
exactly  the  Meafures  of  all  the  Arches,  it  = 
being  ufeiels  to  mark  the  very  precifc  Di-  ' 
menfions  of  them  one  by  one  5 lince  we  find  | 
each  of  them  vary,  and  irregular  by  two  or  j 
four  Inches  in  their  different  Situations,  which,  i 
however,  ought  to  correfpond  exadly,  and 
where  we  are  fare  that  the  error  is  Cafaal, 
and  proceeds  not  from  a want  of  Art,  ib 
that  the  Gonfumption  of  the  Materials  in  the 
ruftick  Work  having  mouldered  away  with 
T ime,  hinders  us  from  coming  to  a minutenels 
in  thefe  particulars,  and  even  in  the  Coli- 
feum,  which  is  executed  more  politely  ; the 
Mealures,  both  with  regard  to  the  Breadth 
and  Height,  vary  not  a little : fo  that 
godetz,  aflerted,  that  even  that  Amphitheatre 
was  executed  with  very  little  exaftnefsj  but 
the  like  Incidents  muft  neceflarily  often 
happen  in  luch  vaft  Edifices  of  Stone, 
wherein  very  many  hands  were  employed. 
No  Perfbn  has  hitherto  taken  the  pains  to 
meafure  the  Breadth  of  the  Entries  of  the 
Colileum,.  which  ftiil  remain,  or  the  others, 
which  are  now  wanting*  having  been  pre- 
pofTciTed  in  the  Opinion,  that  they  were  all 
equal;  though  it  is  very  credible,  that  in  the? 
greateft  Inflexion  of  any,  they  don't  come 
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up  to  the  original  Meafure,  and  that  which 
is  of  the  greateft  Conleqiience  of  all ; Fon- 
tana, by  the  Prepofleffion  he  had,  that  the 
four  diametrical  Gates  ferved  for  the  fame 
Ule,  and  that  Streets^of  the  like  Breadth  cor- 
relponded  with  them,  afiirmed  that  they  all 
meallired  twenty  Palms ; the  other  feventy- 
fix,  nineteen  Palms  and  a third,  which  would 
not  be  a computable  Difference  for  the  reafon 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

But  the  Matter  of  Fact  is,  that  by  fearch- 
ing  with  exadnefi  the  two  Gates  in  the  Front, 
length-ways,  will  undoubtedly  be  found 
wider  than  any  of  the  others,  perhaps  two 
or  three  Feet,  and  even  more.  But  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  be  fure  of  this  by  the 
Arches,  which, ' according  to  the  Drawing, 
feem  to  be  remaining  in  the  third  Enclofure, 
which  correfponds  with  our  fecond. 

We  fhall  now  mention  where  every  one 
of  thofe  Entries,  and  the  different  Stairs  of 
the  firlt  Enclofure  lead,  by  ccnfidering  one 
fourth  part  of  the  Building,  fince  the  other 
three  fourths  are  exadly  alike.  The  cour- 
teous Reader  may  caff:  his  Eye  on  the  Plan, 
and  tenth  Plate,  which  fhew  a Sedion  with 
the  inner  Stairs  that  ne’er  have  been  known 
•before,  nor  underllood  by  any  who  have 
treated  on  the  Subjed  of  Amphitheatres.  Be- 
ginning from  the  Middle  length-ways,  at 
Number  I.  of  it,  and  the  ether  three  which 
follow  one  another,  we  have  fpoke  of  ai- 
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' ready.  Ac  Number  YI.  Ave  iiave  a Stair  of 
20  Steps,  interrupted  by  a Flat ; at  the  end 
of  which  Stair  there  is  a great  Window  in 
Front,  which  pierces  through  the  third  En- 
clofure,  and  fends  Light  forward.  The  Vault 
of  this  Space  afcends  even  to  the  middle  of 
it,  then  defcends : the  reafon  is,  becaufefirft, 
there  is  a Stair  upon  it,  which  goes  to  a Yo- 
initory  of  the  fourth'  Line,  then  the  remain- 
der has  part  of  the  Steps  upon  it.  Eight 
of  the  Vaults  are,  for  the  fame  reafon,  of 
the  fame  figure. 

The  forementioned  Stair  proceeds  dou- 
bling with  two  Branches  of  fourteen  Steps  on 
each  fide,  then  returns,  and  leads  up  to  the 
Ambulatory.  By  thofe  two*  Branches  they 
pafs  on  each  hand  by  Doors  with  Archi- 
traves over  them,  9 Feet  5 Inches  high, 
wide  7 Feet  2 5 one  Pier  thereof,  namely, 
that  which  would  remain,  joined  to  the  inner 
Wail,  diminifhes,  and  feems  to  lofe  itfelf  in 
the  Wall,  in  order  to  leave  the  Door  the 
more  fpaciousj  and,  if  I am  not  deceived, 
the  whole  is  reprefented  difdnftly  in  the  Plate. 
There  are  alfo  four  Steps  which  fill  up  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  other  Pier,  expreffed  like- 
wife  in  the  Plan,  which  come  upon  the  Flat 
of  the  other  Branch,  as  we  have  faid  al-  ^ 
ready. 

In  the  fifth  and  feventh  Spaces,  there  are 
two  Uncler-ftairs,  Vviiich  form  Rooms  ; cer- 
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along  with  the  Stairs  near  jthe  Wall.  Thefe 
Troughs  or  Conduits  lerved  for  the  Urine  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Building  : of  thefe, 
feverai  Pieces  are  prelerved,  the  Breadth  of 
which  is  one  Foot,  having  difcharged  them- 
felves  into  other  Conduits  under  ground; 
of  which  in  its  due  place. 

There  isaPaifage  which  correlpondswkh 
the  eighth  Space,  and  goes  ftreight,  even  to 
the  inner  Enclofure.  The  ninth  and  tenth 
have  two  oblong  Rooms,  without  any  other 
Outlet. . The  eleventh  had  a Stair  with  an 
arched  Window  in  Front,  which  ftrikes  the 
Light  in  another  of  the  fecond  Enclofure. 
This  Stair  turned  ftreight  with  a Iquare  Door, 
like  thofe  defcrib'd  in  the  double  Stair,  and 
went  to  the  Flat  by  four  Steps,  and  to  the 
fecond  Branch  of  NumberXII.  having  a Room 
under  it.  Another  Paffage  follows,  leading 
to  the  Todium^  like  that  at  Number  VIII. 
next  an  oblong  large  Room,  then  a Stair  wdtii 
two  Branches,  like  that  we  have  Ipoke  of 
already.  The  feventeenth  has  a Way  to  the 
Vodiumy  as  the  two  aforelaid ; and  the  i8th 
a large  Room,  with  which  the  fourth  of  the 
Building  ends  in  the  Ground-Plot ; the  dia- 
metrical Paffage  following  crols-ways,  in  the 
nineteenth,  which  terminates  in  the  third 
Portico,  and  which,  on  the  Right-hand,  has 
fuch  another  large  Room,  with  a great  Win- 
dow, that  looks  above  the  Gallery  in  the 
middle.  The  Stairs  appear  in  the  Plan  of 
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this  Story,  as  being  thofe  which  are  fixed  In 
the  Ground.  The  Apertures  in  the  con- 
tiguous Walls  are  like  wile  marked  at  the 
fecond  Floor,  tho'  they  properly  belong  to 
the  fecond  Story. 

C H A R X. 

Of  the  fecond  Story  of  the  Amj^hi- 
theatre^  and  its  Plan. 

AS  the  firft  Enclofiire  confifts  of  two 
Stories,  lb,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
more  inward  parts,  we  muft  afcend  to  the 
fecond ; and  here  it  is  where  the  molt  artful 
part  of  this  Building  becomes  moll  confpi- 
cuous,  and  whereof,  the  truth  is,  all  the 
able  Architefts  who  till  now  have  treated 
on  this  head,  have  not  had  any  right  Notion 
at  allj  as  may  be  particularly  known  by  the 
Plans  which  P)efgodetz  and  Fontana  have 
given  of  the  lecond  Story  of  the  Colileum. 
For,  befides  the  Plan’s  being  altogether  er- 
roneous, they  don’t  give  us  any  hint  aboutt  he 
Stairs  and  Paffages  by  which  they  came  at 
the  Vomitories  of  the  fourth  Row,  nor  how 
they  came  out  by  the  Stairs*.  In  the  Print 
I have  Ihewn  in  what  manner  both  thefe 
Architefts  underftood  it 

I muft,  however,  apprize  the  Reader  of 
that  which  cannot  be  exprelTed  by  the  Plan^ 

namely^ 
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namely,  that  there  are  two  Pavements  in  the 
fecond  Story,  an  interiour  one  lower,  which 
is  that  belonging  to  all  the  Rooms  or  Inlets ; 
that  is,  above  which  the  fecond  Branch  of 
the  Stairs  lead : The  other  Pavement  is  an 
exterior  one,  higher,  upon  the  circular  co- 
vered Way  or  Gallery,  to  which  you  ad- 
vance by  new'  Branches  of  fmall  Steps.  We 
muft  likewife  premile,  that  in  this  Order  the 
Arches  are  not  all  of  them  of  an  equal 
height,  there  being  eight  which  exceed  the 
others  by  three  Feet,  namely,  the  four  dia- 
metrical Arches,  and  other  four  in  the  middle 
of  thele ; and  yet  not  exaftly  in  the  middle, 
fince  between  the  one  in  the  middle,  length- 
ways, and  the  other  middle  one,  crols-ways, 
there  are  feventeen  Arches.  Hence  there  are 
eight  which  remain  on  each  fide  of  that  in 
the  middle,  where  the  higheft  Arch  we  have 
mentioned,  leaves  feven  on  the  fide  near 
the  Breadth,  and  nine  on  the  fide  towards 
the  length. 

But  now  let  us  begin  from  the  loweft  in- 
ner Floor,  upon  which  all  the  fecond  Branches 
of  the  Stairs  reft,  fliewn  in  the  Ground- Plot, 
and  let  us  proceed  from  Number  V.  in  or- 
der to  humour  the  Bending  of  the  Stairs ; 
the  Knowledge  of  which,  I believe,  wdll  be 
much  facilitated  by  the  Shafts  which  (hew 
their  Extenfion.  See  likewdfe  at  Number  V. 
in  the  Plan  of  the  fecond  Story,  that  the  left 
Branch  of  the  double  Stair  takes  its  beginning 
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from  a Flat,  which  finds  an  Aperture  on  the 
Right-hand  thereof.  This  Aperture  repre- 
fents  a round  Gate,  in  height  lo  Feet  6, 
broad  7 Feet,  which  may  be  obferved  as 
it  is  exaftly  in  the  \oth  Plate,  which  you 
mull  have  here  before  you.  By  it  you 
go  through  a Paffage  which  takes  up  the 
Space  of  Number  IV.  the  Pavement  of 
which  is  fhewn  in  the  faid  Plate,  by  a Part 
not  fhaded,  which  diftinguifhes  it.  At  the 
Bottom  of  the  Paffage,  there  is  the  inner 
Gate  of  one  of  the  Vomitories  of  the  third 
Round,  with  fix  fmall  Steps,  which  are  pre- 
ferved  here  in  feveral  places,  and  are  fhewn 
in  the  Drawing.  In  the  fame  manner  you 
go  to  all  the  "Mouths  or  Openings  of  the 
third  Line  ; that  is,  that  moft  of  all  the 
Doors  of  the  Entries  are  likewife  prefer- 
ved  in  the  high  parts,  and  are  uniform  in 
all  the  four  Rows;  high  7 Feet  9 Inches, 
wide  6 Feet  6,  and  all  of  Stone  : the  Pave- 
ment is  all  of  large  Flag-ftones ; the  fix  fmall 
Stairs  are  almofl  all  of  red  Marble,  which 
alcend  from  them  to  cpme  out  again  in  the 
Stairs;  they  are  one  Foot  broad,  high  10 
Inches. 

The  fame  Paffage,  over-againft  that  by 
which  we  enter,  has  another  fquare  Gate, 
7 Feet  6 Inches  high,  allowing  for  the 
Threfhold,  there  remaining  7 Feet  which 
admits  Light,  with  a Breadth  of  4 Feet  4, 
all  of  huge  Stones,  about  4 Feet  in  big- 
. nels. 
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nefs.  Through  it  we  pals  into  the  third 
Space,  where  there  is  a Room,  in  form  like 
the  anterior  Palfage,  but  fhut  up  at  the  top, 
and  from  which  you  go  through  a round 
and  lelfer  Door,  without  Pilafters  of  Stone, 
into  a broken  Chamber,  which  perhaps  had 
Light,  from  a Window  which  might  have 
been  in  the  Wall,  and  fliut  up  on  the  out- 
fide;  but  thefe  Walls  are  all  dellroy'd. 
Thele  two  Rooms,  with  their  Doors,  could 
not  be  Ihewn  in  the  Plate  ; but  it  was  of 
confequence  to  lliew'the  Stairs,  with  their 
PalTages  and  Places  of  Retreat. 

But  here  we  muft  remember,  that  of  thele 
three  Gates,  the  firft,  which  from  the  Flat 
goes  in  length  along  with  the  Palfage,  has 
no  Marks  of  ever  having  had  Impofts,  nor 
any  other  Enclofure  ; but  the  other,  which 
leads  into  Pvooms,  appropriated  either  for  lay- 
ing any  thing  up  in  them,  or  for  Ibme  other 
particular  Ufe,  has  two  round  Holes  in  the 
Stone  of  the  Threfhold,  near  the  Sidc-Pofts, 
one  on  each  hand,  and  two  others  corre- 
Ipondent  with  them,  in  the  Traverle  above ; 
which  Ihew,  that  in  them  the  Hinges  of 
two  parts  of  the  Gates  turned : that  is,  two 
round  Pieces  of  Wood  or  Metal,  which  en- 
tered above  and  below  in  the  Holes,  and 
turned  round,  caufing  the  Impofts  to  play. 
By  this  we  dilcover  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cient Impofts,  called  Tojies  by  the  Latins^ 
and  the  true  Signification  of  the  words  Cardo 
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and  Volusy  in  Greek  q-po(pev?y  which  is  as 
much  as  to  fay,  a Thing  capable  of  turning  * 
Rutulusy  in  the  ancient  Glolfaries.  How- 
ever, * Vitruvius  calls  thofe  Cardines^  round 
which  we  imagine  the  World  turns,  by  the 
Greeks  called  Roles\  for  which  reafon, 

^ Ifidorus  called  a Ctmeus  or  Wedge,  the 
Hinge. 

But  let  us  return  to  Number  V.  From 
that  Flat,  going  ftreight  forward,  w^e  afcend 
by  fix  Steps  up  to  the  circular  Portico ; and 
turning  to  the  Right,  we  obferve  firft,  that 
' in  the  inner  fide,  between  the  Pilafters  which 
correlpond  with  the  two  foremention'd  Rooms, 
the  Mark  of  a Wall  or  Pavement,  about  half 
the  height  of  a Man,  which  enclofed  them, 
appears ; being  inftead  of  a Parapet,  leaving 
a free  Paffage  above  for  Light.  Then  at 
Number  II.  we  find  a Stair, with  two  Branches, 
the  firft  confining  of  fix  fmall  Steps,  the  o- 
ther  of  eight,  both  hollowed  out  in  the  breadth 
of  the  fame  Space.  This  Stair  leads  into  the 
little  Room  which  is  above  the  great  Gate, 
where  the  Arch  is  higheft ; tho',  for  all  that, 
the  Roof  is  not  higher,  but  only  the  Arch, 
which,  contrary  to  the  others,  concenters  in 
the  Wall,  and  thereby  makes  three  Feet 
more  of  Light.  In  the  inner  Point  of  that 
Chamber,  there  is  the  Gate,  with  little  Steps 
which  lead  into  that  Vomitory  of  the  fourth 
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Line,  fltuated  on  the  end  of  the  Oval.  On 
the  outfide  of  the  fame  Room  we  fee  the 
beginning  of  a Vault,  which  has  gone  up- 
wards, with  the  Veftiges  of  the  Stair  upon 
it,  and  a Gate  in  it  of  fufficient  height  on 
account  of  the  Arch,  which,  as  we  have 
faid,  riles  here  more  than  the  others.  Where 
that  Stair  led,  we  lhall  mention  afterwards. 

We  lhall  now  only  obferve,  that  one  of  the 
four  exterior  Arches  of  this  fecond  Floor, which 
by  good  luck  are  preferved,  gives  us  plainly 
to  underftand,  that  in  thefe  eight  Situations, 
there  have  been  Partition- Walls  of  Marble 
on  each  hand,  which  croffing,  took  the  Stair 
up  in  the  middle,  and  run  from  the  Pilafters 
of  the  firft  Enclofure  to  thofe  of  the  lecond, 
lince  we  fee  the  Capital  cut  in  the  middle  on 
the  infide,  and  the  Stones  chelfeled  and  made 
fmooth,  appearing  to  have  been  joined  with 
each  other.  We  have  like  wife  Marks  that 
thefe  W alls  of  Partition  had  Arches,  or  a Door, 
in  the  middle,  for  palfage.  But  belides,  we  fee, 
that  from  the  Partition- Walls  made  of  the  lame 
Stones,  the  empty  Space  of  the  external  Arch 
was  Ihut  up  in  Front ; and  that  the  faid  Wall 
was  no  more  than  one  Foot  in  breadth,  and 
licuated  at  the  middle  of  the  Pilafter.  So 
much  we  learn  from  the  Capital  of  the  fame 
Pilafter  being  cloven  and  laid  open:  The 
Plan,  however,  has  been  fupplied  here,  where 
thefe  Traverfes  are  Ihewn,  and  the  Stairs 
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pointed  out,  of  which  liire  Evidences  and 
Veftiges  are  found. 

Having  defcrib'd  the  firfl:  five  Spaces  of 
the  fecond  Story,  we  Ihall  now  proceed 
to  the  feventh;  in  which  a Flat  appears, 
the  Right-hand  Branch  of  the  double  Stair 
leading  thereto,  and  has  a Door  on  the  Left. 
Thofe  that  were  to  return  to  the  third  Or- 
der of  the  Openings,  enter’d  by  it,  and  found 
the  Difpofition  of  the  Parts  there  like  that 
at  NunjberlV.  and  whoever  was  to  afcend 
to  the  latt  Order  of  the  four  Openings,  went 
up  upon  the  Portico,  and  in  the  neareft  Space 
on  the  Right-hand,  found  a Stair  which  has 
a Door  at  the  end  thereof,  and  likewile  the 
Out-let  of  the  Vomitory.  This  Stair  falls  on 
that  of  the  middle  of  thofe  which  are  double. 
At  Number  IX.  there  is  nothing,  the  great 
Room  of  the  Ground-Plot  being  at  its  full 
Height,  even  to  the  Roof  or  Vault  which 
fupports  the ’Steps.  In  the  'Walls  of  theft 
Laterals  are  two  Hollows  placed  perpendi- 
cularly, which  ferve  by  way  of  Conduits 
for  conveying  away  all  manner  of  Naftinels, 
and  for  the  Water  which  fell  on  the  Roof 
of  the  high  Lodge;  where  large  Pipes  of 
Metal  have  been  found.  The  Marks  and 
Veftiges  of  the  Wall,  which  ferved  as  a 
Fence  to  thofe  who  walked  on  the  Portico, 
are  feen  every  where.  After  the  foremen- 
tioned  fmall  Steps  of  Number  VII.  which 
bended  towards  the  left,  palling  by  two 
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Spaces  above  the  Portico,  in  the  tenth  we 
find  a Stair  with  two  Branches,  like  that  of 
Number  II.  only  that  it  bends  to  the  Right, 
this  to  the  Left.  The  Remainder  of  this 
Space  is  without  any  Pavement,  like  the  next 
of  Number  IX.  By  the  faid  Stair  we  enter 
into  afmall  Room.  Number  II.  is  like  that 
of  Number  I.  with  the  Door  of  a Vomitory 
on  one  hand,  a Stair  on  the  other,  which 
afcended  towards  the  firft  Enclofure,  and  allb 
between  two  Walls.  Thele  Separations  di- 
vided the  exterior  Portico  into  eight  parts, 
all  of  them  like  that;  already  defcribed. 

Number  XII.  has  the  fecond  Branch  of  a 
plain  Stair,  from  the  Flat  of  which,  turn- 
ing to  the  Left-hand  by  an  arched  Door,  we 
enter  into  a Room  direded  to  one  of  the 
third  Vomitories  j and  afcending  above  the 
Portico,  one  might  paJs  thro'  both  to  the 
Stair  at  Number  X.  and  by  palling  the 
Door  crols-ways,  to  the  Stair,  Number  XV. 
like  that  of  Number  VI.  both  of  which  lead 
to  the  Opening  of  the  laft  Order.  The  four- 
teenth Space’  is  at  its  full  height,  like  that 
of  Number  IX.  Number  XVI.  leads  both 
to  the  Opening  of  the  third  Line,  which  is 
on  its  Right-ljand,  and  to  that  of  the  fourth 
on  its  Left.  The  eighteenth  is  an  empty 
Space  at  its  full  height.  In  the  nineteenth 
the  Arch  turns  higher,  and  the  little  Room 
allb,  which  has  Stairs  on  each  hand.  Thus 
have  we  difculTed  what  belongs  to  the  fe- 
cond 
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cond  Story,  and  Ihewn  all  the  Stairs  which 
lead  to  the  two  laft  Rows  of  the  Vomitories, 
and  likewile  to  thofehigh  Parts  which  were  i 
above  the  Steps, 


CHAR 


XL 


Of  the  interior  Covered  Ways^  and 
the  Enclofure  of  the  Middle. 


TH  E Section  of  the  largeft  PalTage 
given  in  Tlate  IX.  Ihews  that  after 
the  three  Arches  above  the  iiblated  Pilafters,  i 
there  follows  another,  a Foot  higher  and  two  ,j 
broader.  Through  it  we  enter  into  the  | 
middle  Ambulatory,  the  Roof  of  which  is 
28  Feet  high.  The  Pavement  was  laid  with 
Flags  of  the  ufual  kind  of  red  Marble,  ten 
Inches  thick;  and  there  are  ftill  feveral  j 
Iquare  pieces  remaining  above  the  Conduit  I 
under  ground.  In  this  Covered  Way,  on  ! 
the  part  towards  the  oiitfide,  there  are  lirft  i 
of  all  the  Out-lets,  with  Architraves  over  1 
them,  or  the  Doors  of  the  Palfages  already  | 
mentioned;  the  Pilafter  has  4 Feet  on  each  I 
fide : Next  follows  the  Void  or  empty  Space, 
of  only  4 Feet  10,  for  the  aforefaid  realbn, 
which  occafions  the  two  lateral  Paffages  to 
have  fo  fmall  an  Opening,  and  are  conti- 
guous to  the  great  ones.  The  fecond  empty 
Space  is  7 Feet,  partaking  alfo  fomewhat 

of 
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)f  the  Narrowing.  Next,  is  another  Door, 

) Feet  wide,  through  which  goes  the  P^flage 
fowards  the  Center.  Then  follows  a Wall 
i:orrefponding  with  the  three  Spaces  of  the 
double  Stair  : then  another  Door,  through 
which  another  Palfage  goes:  After  that  a 
^all,  through  four  Arches;  then  another 
; Door,  and  lb  goes  on,  even  to  the  Door  in 
;he  middle,  crols-ways;  broad  lo  Feet  4, 
[which  is  one  Foot  10  Inches  lefs  than  the 
outer  one  correlpondent  with  it,  on  account 
jof  the  Lines  that  approach,  and  which  pro- 
ceed to  a 5oint.  The  external  Side  of  this 
fecond  covered  Way,  may  be  obferved  ex- 
aftly  delineated  in  "^late  IX.  a part  of 
lit  being  in  the  middle  of  the  Area,  and 
[another  part  on  each  fide  of  the  Cunei  or 
Wedges. 

" All  thefe  Doors  from  the  ancient  Pave- 
fment  to  the  Arch  crofs-ways,  which  is  of 
jvery  fmall  Curvature,  are  20  Feet  8 Inches 
s high ; fb  that  the  Pofts  or  Piers  made  of  large 
Stones  go  higher  than  the  foot  of  the  Roof, 

I which  extraordinary  Height  ferves  to  give 
greater  Light  to  the  Portico.  But  we  muft 
not  negled  mentioning  the  Windows  which 
are  in  two  Rows,  fome  on  high  at  the  Bend' 
i ing  of  the  Roof,  and  fquare  with  the  great 
i Stone  above.  Hoping.  Of  thefe  we  have 
! made  mention,  fpeaking  of  the  fecond  Branches 
of  the  Stairs : They  receive  Light  through 
I an  Arch  of  the  fecond  Story,  and  with  the 
i 2 Di- 
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Direftion  of  that  Hoping  Stone,  fends  it  in  a 
very  curious  manner  into  the  Rooms,  or  Pri- 
Ibns,  which  are  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Por- 
tico, as  we  flhall  afterwards  mention.  There, 
are  others  fomewhat  lower,  and  arched  at 
the  top,  and  much  larger  than  the  others ; to 
every  firft  outer  Stair  one  of  thefe  correlpond, 
and  are  found  oppofite  to  every  Stair  of  the 
other  inner  Circuit.  Thefe,  for  the  moft 
part,  have  been  lately  filFd  up  *,  the  PalTages 
being  likewife  fiiut  up  with  Walls,  in  order 
to  make  thefe  places  ulefuL 

But  to  return,  in  order  to  obferve  the  other 
fide  of  the  Portico,  the  Drawing  of  which  is 
leen  in  the  lame  Plate,  from  the  part  over- 
againft  the  Wedges.  At  the  beginning  of 
it  there  is  the  Wall  of  a Room,  which  has 
its  Entry  on  the  other  fide,  and  on  this  hand 
only  a high  and  narrow  Window,  or  a Slip,* 
as  we  lhall  call  it : Then  there  is  a Gate  with 
an  Architrave,  through  which  you  pals  t® 
the  third  Portico,  and  is  as  high  as  that  which 
correfponds  with  it  in  its  Front.  Next  fol- 
lows a fmall  Room,  which  Ihews  that  it  was 
made  ufe  of  for  a Priibn,  but  not  for  Wild- 
Beafts,  becaufe  it  has  the  Door  too  narrow ; 
and  this  is  form’d  by  four  pieces  of  Stone,  of 
which,  that  which  makes  the  Traverfe  above, 
is  two  Feet  high,  and  enters  into  the  Wall, 
taking  up  much  more  Space  than  the  Door. 
In  the  higher  part  the  Architrave  follows ; 
under  it  is  a Window  of  this  Priibn,  one  Foot 

wide 
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wide  and  three  high,  and  in  this  comes  the 
Light  from  the  Window  which  is  opppfite 
! to  it,  with  the  Pavement  above  over-hanging. 

! Thele  Doors  have  a round  Hole  in  the 
i Threfliold,  and  another  above,  into  which 
I the  Poles  of  the*  Impoll  entered.  Next  is 
another  Doof  of  the  ufual  Height,  with  a 
Stair  confining  of  ten  Steps,  upon  which  is 
the  inner  Door  of  an  Opening  of  the  ftcond 
Row,  and  beyond  it  other  eight  Imall  Stairs, 

I which  have  the  Tracin^io  or  Bench  above 
lit.  The  Window  above  that  Stair  throws 
; the  Light  in,  and  is  on  the  other  fide  a little 
i lower  and  arched.  The  reft  goes  all  on  in 
. the  fame  manner,  divided  into  Prilbns,  PaC- 
fagesand  Stairs,  with  the  lame  Diftributions 
'of  Light.  But  the  Plan  and  View  of  the 
nnner  and  hidden  covered  Ways,  makes  every 
; thing  fufficiently  underftood.  The  twelve 
i Prifons  have  all  the  Doors  in  the  fecond  Am- 
bulatory, without  any  manner  of  Out-let  on 
the  part  towards  the  Area.  There  is  alfo  a 
fmall  Loop-Hole  befides  the  Slip  of  the  Win- 
iow,  which  was  cut  through  above  the  Steps ; 
;he  manner  of  which  may  be  obferv’d  in 
ibrne  fmall  ancient  Pieces  which  have  fuch 
L'ound  Holes.  As  tothofe  few  rough  Steps, 
now  mifhapen  by  the  North  Winds,  I re- 
ijnember  a good  many  Years  ago,  having  by 
I ;hance  gone  into  the  Arena  ; I juft  came  in 
i ime  to  hinder,  as  it  were,  by  mere  Force, 

I he  DeftrucUon  which  the  Mafons  were  about 
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to  make  of  them,  who  had  refolv’d  to  re- 
move them  and  put  new  ones  in  their  place. 
I was  equally  lucky  on  another  occafion,  in 
hindering  them  from  demolilhing  the  fmall 
pieces  which  remain’d  of  the  higheft  Roof 
of  all,  and  from  boring,  in  a cruel  manner, 
the  lower  Vaults  in  fixteen  places,  as  fome 
ingenious  Ingineers  had  refolved  to  do,  that 
lb  they  might  make  ule  of  it  for  a certain 
Afiair  of  their  own.  But  to  proceed:  We 
muft  take  notice,  that  the  PalTages,  as 
well  as  the  Doors  and  Rooms,  do  not  a 
little  encreale  in  breadth,  as  they  come  to- 
wards the  middle,  being  much  wider  than 
towards* the  Point  of  the  Oval.  The  little 
Doors,  however,  of  the  Rooms  or  Grotto’s, 
keep  all  the  fame  Meafure  and  Form,  which 
is  a Confirmation  that  they  were  Prilbns  for 
thofe  condemn’d  to  the  Beafts.  I don’t  know 
in  what  other  place  lb  man)r  and  lb  large 
pieces  of  the  ancient  Walls  of  the  Romans 
are  prelerved : fo  that  here,  better  than  any 
where  elfe,  we  can  fee  the  manner  of  their 
Building.  They  are  built  of  Stones,  but  all 
broken  5 the  Mortar  is  mixed  with,  and  full 
of  Pebbles  or  fmall  Stones : However,  in 
that  Paffage  of  Thucydides^  quoted  in  the 
fecond  Chapter,  I have  explain’d  it  ^ Ghiaia^ 
where  others  have  not  well  tranflated  \\fPieces 
of  Stone,  This  Cement  or  Mortar,  is  become 
fo  Iblid,  as  even  to  exceed  Marble  itfelf  in 

5 readcred,  Fmjia  L^fidura, 
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hardnels : this  we  are  confirm'd  in  by  confi- 
dering  the  marvellous  Duration  of  the  four 
Pieces  which  belong’d  to  the  outer  Roof, 
dilcovered  on  the  falling  down  of  the  higher 
parts,  which  for  fo  many  Ages  had  bore  the 
many  heavy  Rains  which  have  beat  againft 
it,  and  the- Injuries  of  - the  hard  Frofts.  The 
Stones  - are  not  continued,  from  above  down- 
wards, but  at  the  diftance  of  every  Yard 
there  is  a Courfe  of  Pilafters,  with  three  Rows 
of  large,  broad,  four-corner’d  Stones,  alter- 
nately. This  Order  is  kept  every  where,  fb 
that  the  whole  Wall,  by  thefe  different  Strata, 
as  we  may  fay,  is  better'  lined  and  kept  ftrait ; 
and  the  truth  is,  our  modern  miftiapen  Walls 
make  at  the  bell  but  a very  dull  Figure, 
whereas  in  ancient  times,  the  Walls  as  well 
as  Roofs  were  made  politely,  nay,  and  painted 
too,  as  appears  by  the  Remains  of  the  Co- 
lours found  upon  Ibme  parts  of  the  inner 
Roofs.  ..In  Rome^  in  the  middle  Paffageof 
the  Amphitheatre,  not  only  have  the  Re- 
mains of  ancient  Painting  been  feen,  but  o- 
ther  genteel  Ornaments  of  Stucco  alfo.  . 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  at 
the  top  of  the  Pilaft'ers  we  find  one  parti-, 
cular  Stone  at  e very  Door,  larger  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  which  enters  two  Feet 
within  the  Wall,  and  ferves  for  the  better 
binding  and  fixing  the  whole  tpgether.  - In 
the  Doors  towards  the  inner  fide,  thefe  Key- 
Stones  are  not  at*  the  top,  but  a little  above 
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the  middle.  Nay,  in  the  Windows  alio . | ^ 
which  have  the  hanging  La  ft  ray  and  fend  -j 
the  Light  into  the  Prilbns,  there  are  two  fuch 
Stones,  but  formed  lijce  half  the  Tail  of  a 
Swallow,  and  appear,  as  it  were,  like  Wings.  ^ 
to  the  other.  • . 

After  this,  is  the  third  Portico,  but  not 
near  lb  low  as  is  reprefented  in  the  many 
Prawings  we  have  of  it,  but  of  the  proper 
Height  of  twelve  Feet ; in  it,  from  the  fide 
towards  the  Area,  there  is  nothing  befides 
the  forementioned  Apertures,  four  of  which 
led  into  the  Area  through  a hanging  Laftra, 
and  twelve  on  the  Podium  by  five  Imall 
Steps.  .On  the  other  fide,  there  are  only  the 
Doors  correlponding  to  the  fixteen  Palfages, 
and  two  more  for  the  middle  Ways  in  the 
. Breadth,  which,  in  the  lalt  Enclofure,  have 
not  an  Opening  leading  to  the  Podium,  as 
the  others,  but  only  an  oblong  Window, 
high  on  the  Wall,  which  comes  out  on  the 
’ Steps  in  order  to  fupply  the  dark  part  of  it 
with  Light ; but  we  cannot  give  its  precife 
Form,  becaule  in  the  Reparations  both  the 
parts  have  been  altered. 

The  Doors  which  are  in  this  inner  Am- 
bulatory  are  fix  Feet  high,  and  in  the  middle, 
at  the  Key-Stone  or  Quoin,  they  are  raifed 
fix  Inches  more*:  Thofe  in  the  middle  are 
nine  Feet  three  Inches  wide,  the  two  neareft 
nine  Peet,  the  others  fomething  lels.  They 
are  compofed  of  five  pieces*  of  Marble,  two 
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of  which  make  the  Rows  of  Pilafters,  which 
are  large  two  Feet  in  Iquare,  Ibme  three,  and 
the  Architrave  three.  There  is  a current  Opi- 
nion among  Architects,  that  whatever  is  made 
with  an  Architrave  will  with  Age  fall  to  .the 
ground ; but  I think  they  never  can  happen, 
where  they  are  .made  like  thefc “Outlets  we 
have  defcribed  : for  the  Key-Stone  in  the 
middle  is  wedged,  and,  as  we  fay,  Swallow- 
tail’d.  The  two  Stones  on  each  fide  are 
9 Feet  7 long,  fb  that  there  rerhains  4 Feet 
and  a half  on  each  hand,  on  the  out-fide  of 
the  Pilafters,  imbedded  in  the  Wall : The 
eight  that  are  near  the  two  ends  of  the  Oval, 
has  the  Traverfe  of  one  piece  only,  and  this 
is  the  four  through  which  the  Paffages  go, 
which  is  reprefented  in  ^late  IX.  as  is  a 
Stone  1 2 Feet  in  length,  the  Square  of  it  two 
Feet  and  a half  thick,  Tho',  if  now-a-days 
our  Mafter-builders  were  to  place  fuch  Pieces 
in  that  Situation,  it  would,  I own,  puzzle 
them  a little.  ‘ Not  one  of  thefe  Architraves 
is  broken  in  the  middle,  tho"  ^ Vafari  fays, 
all  thofe  of  ancient  and  modern  Stones  are  com- 
monly lb ; at  the  fame  time  he  propofes  a 
very  good  Method  for  keeping  them  from 
breaking,  and  the  truth  is,  he  gave  a very 
good  Example  thereof  in  the  beautiful  Build- 
ing of  the  UJizi  m Florence,  Of  this  Fa- 
bric, thofe  who  have  Had  occafion  to  mention 
it,  or  to  make  a Draught  of  it,  have  not  ob- 

4 IntYod.  cap. 
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lerved  what  was  moft  wonderful,  that  the 
Front,  all  around,  is  out  of  the  Perpendicu- 
lar; yet,  for  all  this,  neither  is  it  perceptible 
to  the  Eye,  nor  does  it  prejudice  the  Firm- 
nefs.  thereof;  in  fo  much  that  another  Story 
being  afterwards  placed  above  it,. and  fome 
hundreds  of  Marble'  Bufto  s and  Statues,  yet 
no  part  thereof  has  moved. 

With  regard  to  the  inner  and  lblid  Enclo- 
fure,  we  have  faid  enough  already.  The 
Doors  which  led  the  Spectators  of  the  greateft 
Note,  by  means  of  five  Steps  on  the  Podium^ 
were  neither  higher  than  thofe  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Building,  as  one  might  believe  by 
obferving  more  Steps  cut  by  their  Openings 
at  prefent,  than  what  is  obferved  by  the -other 
Doors ; nor  were  they  lels,  as  "Defgodetz  and 
others  have  alTerted,  by  imagining,  without 
any  Ground,  that  they  ferved  for  the  Admif-^ 
fion  of  the  Wild-Beafts ; and  alfo  becaufe,  be- 
fore thefe  Doors  the  Steps,  by  the  Fault  of  the 
Repairers,  are  hampered  at  prefent ; tho'  at 
firftthey  have  ail  been  equal  to  the  others  of 
the  Vomitories,  and  of  the  fame  Form  too.  This 
Enclofure  had  no  other  Doors,  nor  in  it  any 
nearer  Rooms,  or  any  kind  of  empty  Space,  as 
has  been  hitherto  believed  ; and  it  was  fo  far 
from  being  contrived  that  the  Beafts  might 
come  out  from  it  into  the  Area,  that  the  five 
linall  inner  Steps  difcovered  at  prefent,  by 
which  they  albended  to  the  inner  • Doors, 
fliew  clearly  how  it  was  anciently  made, 
and  the  Method  ufed  in  the  Shews. 


But 
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But  we  muft  not  forget,  by  recapitulating 
• at  prefent,  that  the  inner  part  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre had  66  Entries,  including  the  two 
great  Gates.-  Of  thefe,  the  fix  iowermoftat 
the  ends  of  the  Oval,  ferved  for  the  Actors, 
and  led  into  the  Area  or  Field.  The  other  6o 
were  appropriated  for  the  Spectators,  and  had 
all  different  ways,  dilpofed  in  the  following 
manner:  Twelve  ftrait  Paifages  led  to  an 
equal  number  of  Openings  above  the  Podium, 
which  croffed  the  Portico's  and  Encloliires 
from  the  exterior  A rches : The  Stairs  confifted 
of  five  Steps.  In  like  manner  the  two  dia-' 
metrical  Paifages  led  thither,  crofs-ways. 
Thole  who  were  obliged  to  come  out  by  the 
Openings  of  the  fecond  Row,  by  entring 
through  the  i6  PaiTages  which  were  dilpofed 
.at  equal  Diftances  j (nay,  there  were  1 8, 
including  the  two  in  the  middle,  broad- 
ways :)  did  not  go  further  than  the  fecond 
Portico;  but  finding  therein  the  i6  Stairs  of 
the  fecond  .fcLnclofure,  they  afcended  ftraight 
to, their  Outlets  or  Openings.  All  thole  to 
whom  the  Wedges  or  Cme/  were  affigned, 
which  were  correfpondent  to  the  Openings 
of  the  two  higher  Rows,  found  their  Stairs- 
in  the  outer  Portico,  eight  of  which  were 
fingle,  the  other  four  double.  Whoever 
was  obliged  to  come  forth  from  the  third 
Row,  by  afcending  two  Branches  of  a Stair, 
remained  in  the  loweft  Floor  of  the  fecond 
Story,  and  in  the  nearefl:  Space  to  that,  found 
the  Door  and  Steps  thereof:  But  thofe  who 
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were  to  go  on  to  the  1 6 Openings  of  the  fourth 
Round,  went  up  above  the  Covered  Way 
or  Gallery,  and  came  out  on  the  Steps  two 
Ways : others,  by  the  eight  neareft  and  ftrait 
Stairs;  and  others  to  the® eighth,  in  two  fe- 
veral  divided  Branches,  and  entered  into  the 
high  little  Rooms  which  had  the  Vomitories 
at  the  top  of  them.  In  fine,  thofe  who  had 
the  places  aflign’d  them,  which  were  higher 
than  all  the  Steps  feen  at  prelent,  entered 
into  the  little  Glofets,  but  then  proceeded 
forward,  afcending  by  thofe  eight  Stairs  which 
crolTed  the  interior  Ambulacrum^  which  we 
have  Ihewii  in  the  eleventh  ^late. 

We  muft  not  forget,  that  there  were  fix- 
teen  long  Rooms,  feme  of  which  were  at 
their  full  Height  in  the  firft  Enclofure,  be- 
lides  eight  fm'aller  ones  under  the  Stairs; 
and  likewife  twenty- eight  Prilbns  with  nar^ 
row  Entries,  and  four  Rooms  with  propor- 
tionate Doors  in  the  fecond. 

I fhall  now  lay  before  the  Reader  feme 
of  the  moft  confiderable  .Differences  which 
may  be.  feen  in  moft  of  the  Plans  and  De- 
fcriptions  given  hitherto  of  the  Amphitheatre ; 
not,  however,  with  a Defign  to  derogate  in 
the  leaft  from  the  Praife,  which  I willingly, 
and  in  the  fulleft  manner,  lhall  give  thofe 
who  have  laboured  on  this  difficult  Sub- 
jeft ; but  my  Intention  herein,  is  to  give  a 
right  Impreffion  of  the  true  Symmetry  thereof 
and  to  confirm  what  I have  already  afferted 

in 
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in  this  Treatife;  tho*,  I believe,  it  .would 
be  luperfluous  to  mention  the  Authors  who 
have  wrote  on  this  head,  and  yet  have  not 
underftood  Architecture.  Lipfius  and  Mont’- 
faucon  happily  dilcuffed  the  whole  Difficulty 
relating  to  the  Stairs,  by  faying  only  two  ‘ 
words  on  the  head  ; one,  by  the  fingle  Ex- 
preffion  ^ decujfantur^  that  the  Stairs  croffed 
one  another ; which,  the  truth  is,  they  never 
do.  The  other,  by  faying  they  went  up  to 
the  Vomitory  by  ^hidden  Palfages  f tho' 
they  are,  by  the  by,  all  of  • them  fpacious 
and  noble,  ^efgodetz  likewife,  who  has 
fucceeded  therein  better  than  any  of  the  o- 
ther  Architecls,  Ihews  in  his  Section  of  the 
‘ Colifeum,  as  well  in  the  firit  as  in  the  lecond 
Story,  the  Croffings  of  Stairs ; which,  by  the 
by,  not  only  would  confound  the  Oeconomy 
of  the  Building,  but  fpoil  the  better  .part  of 
it.  Nor  am  I certain  that  Serlio  drew  it  in' 
that  manner,  giving  no  hint  thereof  in  what 
he  himfelf  fays  on  the  Subject ; but  what 
appears  to  be  fo  in  his  Book,  is  occafioned 
rather  by  the  Errors  of  thofe  who  engraved 
his  Plates ; Cnee  there  never  could  have  been 
Stairs  which  meet  one  another,  nor  could 
ever  the  Foot  of  the  Stairs,  in  the  Gallery, 
in  the  rriiddle,  proceed  towards  the  outer 
part  of  the  Building ; by  which  People  would 
have  been  obliged  to  have  come  forward,  and 

5 Cap.  11.  Decujfantur.  * 

^ 3.  Fer  occultos  meatus. 
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then  to  return  back  again.  So  that  the  AC- 
fertion  of  * T^efgodttz,  was  but  ill  grounded, 
when  he  faid,  that  in^the  Stairs  of  the  firft 
Enclofure,  they  entered  not  only  from  the 
fecond  Gallery,  or  Covered  Way,  but  alfo 
from  the  third  ; which  is  as  much  as  to  fay, 
the  firft  and  fecond  in  our  Arena.  There 
would  not  have  been  much  to  be  learned 
from  the  Architecture  of  the  Amphitheatre,  if 
j^as  they  have  hitherto  made  People  believe] 
in  lb  many  places  there  had  been  two  Stairs, 
one  againft  the  other,  made  in  an  ufelels 
manner,  to  proceed,  all  of  them,  towards 
the  fame  Point.  So  like  wile  in  the  Drawing 
of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Capua^  the  Stair  at 
the  Letter' E,  made  to  go  backward,  is  not 
right  i nor  is  the  reft  done  with  greater  Cor- 
reftnefi,  the  whole  being  copied  from  the 
Imagination  of  Lipjius,  Above  all,  it  is  won- 
derful, that  no  body  has  ihewn  the  manner 
how  People  were  led  to  the  Openings  of  the 
third  and  fourth  Rows,  nor  the  Diftributipns 
of  the  Paffages  belonging  to  them. 
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"Dejgodetz^  in  his  Plan,  diftinguifties  the 
Stairs  that  go  upwards,  and  others  which  go 
down,  as  if  they  w^ere  not  'all  of  them  ori- 
ginally defigned  for  leading  the  Spectators 
up  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  Building ; and 
fays,  that  the  Light  on  the  middle  Gallery, 
or  Covered  Way,  comes  from  certain  Slips 
of  Windows.  But  thofe  Windows  he  points 
out,  in  imitation  of  Serlio,  in  the  middle  of 
^ p.  24<j,  the 
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he  Gallery  itfelf,  were  not  made  to  give 
tight ; becaufe,  fcarcely  is  there  any  thing 
,:emaining  to  be  illuminated  by  them,by  realbn 
[rf  the  great  Height  w^here  they  are  placed; 
lind  the  fmall  number  that  there  are  of  them : 
Tho'  I own,  they  are  made  to  refleft  the 
I Light  on  the  Prilbns,  and  on  the  Stairs  that 
are  more  forward ; the  Gallery  itfelf  recei- 
ving Light  from  the  many  and  high  Inlets, 
hr  Doors  in  it.  At  the  Opening  or  Mouth 
of  all  thefe  Inlets  m the  Gallery,  in  the  Plan 
I of  the  Arena,  he  makes  Steps,  which  neither 
I are,  or  ever  could  have  been:  As,  in  like 
manner,  in  the  firft  Enclofure,  he  made  all 
the  Stairs  double,  when  one  only  in  the 
fourth  Round  is  fo. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  fecond  Story, 
which,  by  curious  Enquiry  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Verona^  might  make  the  whole 
plain  and  intelligible ; neither  does  he  give 
a Plan  thereof,  nor  mentions  a word  about 
it,  tho’  he  does  about  that  of  the  Colifeum, 
but  has  been  far  from  cpnfulting  truth  therein; 
and  yet  that  is  the  very  part  which  he  ought 
to  have  confidered  more  diligently  than  any. 
For  the  greateft  Difficulty  in  this  Building, 
confifts  in  well  underftanding  in  what  manner 
People  went  up  to  the  higher  parts  of  it,  and 
how  the  Palfages  were  lb  contrived  as  not  to 
crofs  one  another.  • :Befides,  he  marks  out  a 
Stair  crofs-ways,  upon  the  third  Space  of  the 
middle  Enclofure,  which  agrees  not  with 

the 
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the  Symmetry  of  the  Building,  nor  in  that  Si- 
tuation  or  Manner  could  it  have  flood  there.  f| 
In  the  firft  Enclofure  he  entirely  omits  all 
the  oblong  Rooms,  which  ferved  for  ufeful  ; ?' 
Repofitories  5 for  where  could  they  otherwife  ^ ''j 
have  laid  up  fb  many  wooden  Utenfils,  In- 
ftruments  and  Accoutrements,  which  were  ne-  f 
ceffary  in  the  Shews?  Nay,  Vitruvius 
Ipeaking  of  the  Theatres,  fays,  that  in  fuch  'I 
'places  they  had  Magazines  of  Necelfaries  from  'i' 
the  City.  In  the  fecond  Enclofure,  inftead  > 
of  Prifbns  he  fhews  many  Outlets  into  the  > 
inner  Portico;  which  would  indeed  have  s 
been  ufelefs,  fince  two  uniformly  alike,  near-  ' 
one  another,  are  ften  no  where.  In  the  ^ 
Amphitheatre,  he  makes  the  diame-  ' 
trical  Paffages  come  crofs-vvays  into  the  Area,  ' 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
for  many  reafbns,  as  is  already  Ihewn..  So 
that  as  well  in  that  of  Rome^  as  the  other , 
of  Verona j he  makes  the  Vomitories  lower 
than  they  fliould  be,  leaving  out  every  where  . 
the  Steps  which  led  to  the  Podium,  without 
having  confidered  that  it  was  neceffary  like- 
wife  that  they  fhould  have  afcended  or  en- 
tered fbmewhere  3 and  that  by  affigning  all 
thefe  Openings  to  the  Area,  the  Podiuni  which 
was  the  moft  noble  place  of  any,  remains 
cohfequently  without  any  Entry  at  all.  Nor 
was  it  convenient  to  defcend  to  it  from  the 
fecond  Row  of  Vomitories,  and  from  the 
Steps,  fince  even  the  very  loweft  Rank  of 
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the  People  were  never  obliged  firft  to  go 
up,  and  then  come  down  again. 

Thefe  Remarks  1 have  made  about 
godetZy  becaufel  have  found  him,  notwith- 
ftanding  what  has  been  laid,  more  deler- 
ving  Confideration  than  the  others  5 moft 
of  the  other  Books  wrote  on  this  head  being, 
as  it  were,  wrote  at  random,  and  as  their 
Fancies  have  led  them.  So  that  from  what  has 
been  faid,  we  may  gather,  if  1 am  not  mi- 
ftaken,  how  remote  the  Study  of  Antiquity 
is  from  that  Degree  of  Perfeftion  to  which 
it  is  commonly  believed,  and  as  the  many 
Iplendid  Volumes,  commonly  Ihew  it  \ by 
which  that  kind  of  Merchandile  is  current 
every,  where,  Ipreading  its  Gloominefs  over 
the  Globe. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  higher  Stories  on  the  inner  Side 
of  the  Building. . 

H E Effays  hitherto  made  by  Authors 
1 on  the  Subject  of  Amphitheatres,  have 

been  very  commendable ; arid  a fine  thing  it 
is,  to  reprefent  thofe  Parts  of  the  Fabric,  which 
tho"  not  fubfifting  at  prefent,  have  however 
left  behind  them  manifeft  Evidences  and 
Marks,  that  they  have  been.  But  what  lhallwe 
fay.  at  prefent,  when  we  are  forced  to  attempt 
the  Delcription  of  thofe  highermoft  Rounds 
or  Enclofures  which  appear  no  more,  and  in 

th^ 
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the  Situations  of  which,  there  remains  nothing 
.but  Air,  incapable  pf  having  any  Mark  left 
in  it  at  all  ? 

In  treating  of  this,  it  is  necelTary,  firft  of 
all  to  direft  our  Thoughts  on  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Romey  in  which  a Method  is  left 
to  find  out  fome  Traces  of  it,  and  thereby  ; 
gather  Conjectures  about  that  of  Verona. 

That  the  Coliieum  had  likewife  within  it 
other  Stories,  erefted  proportionately  above 
the  Steps  of  which  we  have  already  treated, 
the  outer  parts  thereof  plainly  indicate  j i 
but  how  and  in  what  manner  they  have  been, 
is  not  poflible  to  alcertaiq,  wholly. 

In  Prints,  the  truth  is,  we  have  no  more 
to  defire  that  way,  fince  there  have  been 
feveral  Defigns  publifhed,  which  fhew  the 
Infide  without  any  Want  at.  all.  Among  o- 
thers,  we  fee  thofe  of  Lipfats  and  Fontanay 
thoV  the  faft  is,  they  are  all  Chimseras;  it 
being  undoubtedly  certain,  that  the  inner 
and  higher  parts  of  the  Building  muft  have 
been  exceedingly  different  from  what  they 
have  imagined  about  them.  But  laying  afide 
any  other  Arguments  on  this  head,  it  is  ma- 
nifeftly  certain,  that  the  moft  wonderful  part 
of  this  Edifice  confifted  in  the  inner  fide, 
being  all  Front,  the  whole  Space  from  top 
to  bottom  being  divided  among  the  Specta- 
tors. But,  according  to  the  Fabrics  made 
with  the  Pen  by  the  forementioned  able  Men, 
uio  lefs  than  the  half  would  have  remained 
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illed  up  by  a blind  Wall,  like  the  common 
‘/iews  we  have  of  Houles  and  other  Build-, 
ngs.  Thefe  Authors  had  no  further  Confi- 
leration  about  the  vaft  number  of  Spe£ta- 
I :ors  which  flowed  into  the  Amphitheatre, 

! lor  about  the  Impoflibility  that  lb  many  could 
l.tiave  been  contained  upon,  or. in  the  Steps 
[ hitherto  defcribed. 

We  read  in  Tublius  Victor ^ that  the  Co-  . 
lifeum  contained  eighty-leven  thoufand  places 
within  it  ^ fome  Texts  have  feventy-feven 
thoufand : Lipfius  imagined.it  ought  to  be 
underftood  of  the  known  Steps  only  ; but 
we  have  obferved  already,  in  Chap.  II.  that 
the  Steps  of  our  Arena  admitted  no  more 
than  twenty-two  thoufand  People  to  fit  on 
them;  nor  could  a greater  number  be  con7 
tained  there  of  old.  Now,  calculating  with 
Exaftnels  according  to  the  Meafures  on  the 
Steps  of  the  Colifeum,  and  even  allowing  a 
great  deal  in  that  Calculation,  within  the 
Ctin^t  or  Wedges  of  the  Roman  Amphi- 
theatre, no  greater  number  than  about  thirty- 
two  or  thirty-four  thoufand  People  could 
have  been  contained..  So  that,  if  Vi£ior. 
did  not  ftrecth  the  number  a little  too  much, 
we  mull  conclude  that  about  fifty  thoufand 
had  places  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Build- 
ing, and  on  the  Steps  which  we  fee  at. 
prefent.  The  upper  part  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre, his  certain,  contained  a great  num- 
ber of  Spedators  j nay,  much  more  than 
I what 
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what  had  Seats  on  the  Steps,  as  will  appear : 
But  they  could  not  have  been  contained  there,  5 
if,  according  to  the  Ideas  of  our  Antiquaries,  ’ 
the  two  Stories  above  had  been  built  in-' 
wardly ; for  in  that  manner,  very  few  Peo- 
ple could  have  been  placed,  the  greateft  part  ! 
of  the  Situation  loft,  and  the  extreme  Height 
of  fuch  a Pile  have  three  Fifths  of  it  ren-  1 
dered  of  no  ufe  at  all.  I 

To  pretend  to  explain  preciftly  the  Form  3 
and  the  Particulars  of  the  inner  fides  of  thefe  i 
two  Stories,  is  yain  to  imagine  j but  with  re- 
gard to  the  Striifture  or  Building  in  general,  I 
we  know  where  to  recur. with  certainty, 
namely,  to  Medals ; to  which  thofe  who  have 
wrote  about  Amphitheatres  ought  to  have 
had  recourfc,  and  not  to  Invention.  P"rom 
the  top  of  the  Steps  to  the  exterior  Encloliire 
in  the  Colifeum,  there  was  the  Space  of  two 
ample  Portico’s.  We  fee,  however,  in  the 
Medals  of  TUte  I.  that  on  one  of  them  there 
were  new  Rows  of  Steps,  which  filled,  up 
the  higheft  places;  for  the  Imall Globes  mark’d 
out  in  them,  reprefent  Spectators.  The  Prints, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  make  us  believe, 
that  a Partition- Wall  was  erefted,  with 
Windows  and  Doors,  above  the  third  Wall. 

* Apnleius  mentions  Windows,  Pillars,  and 
Statues  on  high  in  the  Infide ; but  in  this 
Paflage  he  fpeaks  of  a I'heatre,  and  indeed 
there  are  feyerd  things  in  his  fictitious  Ac- 


counts. 
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counts,  that  we  ought  not  to  regard  : For  he 
makes  his  Theatre  to  have  had  Drainers  for 
Water,  and  a Roof ; and,  in  another  place, 
exhibits  Shews  of  Wild-Beafts  in  it.  Of 
fuch  Partition-Walls,  with  Windows  in  the 
Amphitheatre  and  Doors,  we  have  not.  the 
leail  Mark  of  them  in  any  -Medal  whatfoever ; 
but  however,  we  may  gather  from  the  firft 
three,  which  were  coined  at  a time  when 
Arts  flouriflied,  and  which  fliew  Diftinftion 
and  .Perfpeftive ; that  in  theft  Steps,  tho' 
much  fewer  in  number,  there  w'as  Place  for 
a coniiderable  Body  of  People,  and  perhaps 
but  few  lefs  than  what  were  contained  in  the 
Places  already  deftribed  : and  this,  not  only 
on  account  that  theft  Rounds  or  Seats  men- 
tioned laft,  extended  more  in  Breadth  than 
the  former,  but  becauft  we  fee  no  kinds  of 
Vacancies  in  them  at  all  5 whereas  in  the 
lower  a great  deal  of  room  mull  neceffarily 
have  been  loft. by  the  Apertures,  the  fmall 
Stairs,  the  TracinSHones  or  Benches,  and 
the  two  great  Doors.  'Tis  moreover  credible, 
that  theft  Steps  higheft  of  all,  were  lels  com- 
modious, and  therefore  lefs,  and  nearer  one 
another,  than  thofe  below,  being  only  appro- 
priated for  People  of  the  loweft  Rank.  On 
the  outer  fide  of  the  Colifeum  we  fte  Ibme 
Openings,  alternately  placed  between  the 
Pedeftals  of  the  fourth  Story,  which  may 
have  given  Light  to  fome  fmall  Covered  Way 

• * 10. 
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or  Gallery,  appointed  for  the  Paffage  of  the 
Workmen,  who  in  numbers  went  to  the  top 
of  the  Building,  to  manage  the  Curtain  or 
Pavilion. 

The  other  Space,  which  came  to  fall,  on 
the  firft  Portico,  was  filled  up  by  a Round 
of  large  Covered  Lodges,  in  which  a great 
number  of  people  were  contained ; as  we 
may  underftand  by  the  very  great  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  Round,  and  like  wife  by  the 
Height,  in  which  the  fourth  Story,  at  leaft, 
in  the  Colifeum,  exceeded  greatly  any  of 
the  other  three,  as  we  have  feen  already. 
So  that  it  is  probable,  that  the  Roofs  of  thefe 
Lodges  were  under  the  great  Windows  which 
we  fee  in  the  fourth  Story  of  the  Colifeum ; 
fo  that  both  Air  and  Light  might  come  into 
it,  when  the  Amphitheatre  was  covered.  For 
my  part,  I dare  not  however  affirm  it,  for 
the  Medals  feem  as  if  they  came  up  even  to 
the  very  Top  of  all,  ' . 

That  the  higheil  part  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
where  the  Spectators  flood,  was  covered,  is. 
confirm'd  by  a Paffage  of  Calphurnius,  among 
the  others,  which  we  very  foon  fiiall  men- 
tion in  the  next  Chapter.  In  this  part  the 
Amphitheatre  was  like  the  Theatre  of  which 
Vitruvius  names,  the  Roof  of  that  Rortico 
which  comes  to  be  above  the  higheft  Grada- 
tion. Of  fuch  a Portico,  and  of  liich  Lodges, 
^io  is  to  be  underflood  according  to  Xi- 
fhilihe^  where  he  fays,  that  in  the  Games 

. exhibited 
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exhibited  by  Nero^  by  way  of  a feigned 
Honour  done  in  memory  of  hi^  Mother,  who 
was  murdered,  an  Elephant  ^ drawn 
up  to  the  upper  Roof  of  the  Theatre^  and 
from  it  was  brought  down  by  Ropes^  carry- 
ing a Man  on  its  Back.  Whether  this  won- 
derful Faft  was  performed  in  the  Theatre 
or  Amphitheatre,  Xiphilines  method  in  ufing 
that  word,  fometimes  for  the  one,  fometimes 
for  the  other  of  thele  Buildings,  leaves  us  in 
doubt : But  be  that  as  it  will,  the  Verfion  made 
of  T>io  into  Latin^  makes  the  thing  too  won- 
derful; for,  according  to  it,  the  Elephant 
was  not  drawn  up  to  that  terrible  Height, 
but  went  up  to  it  on  foot ; not  by  Ropes,  • 
but  by  walking  upon  a Rope.  Hence  Ibme 
have  underftood,  that  the  walking  Elephants 
on  Ropes ^ according  to  Suetonius^  fliewn  for 
the  firft  time  by  Galba,  did  dance  upon  thele 
Ropes.  In  the  Greek  the  plural  Number  is 
ufed ; and  fo  does  Bliny^  when  he  writes, 
’that  the  Elephants  were  taught  to  ^ walk 
upon  Ropes.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been 
leveral  Ropes  joined  together,  which  formed 
a Plain,  or  Floor,  fufficient  for  thefe  huge 
Animals  to  walk  upon  : But,  be  that  as  it 
will,  that  which  the  Hiftorian  relates  about 

4 Lib,6i.  If  rtou  dvcdTATn  t»  05aVpif 

Elephas  introdHciu$  in  Theatrum  in  fummum  ejus  forn^ 
confcendhf  atque  tnde  vehens  hoimnem  in  fme  amoHUvitJcem 

4 Lib.%,  Eerfmes  incefsere  adverji funibus. 
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Neros  Shews,  was  wery  wonderful,  with 
regard  to  the-  great  Height  thereof. 

At  prefent  I fhall  mention  what  will  be 
entirely  new  to  many,  who  think  that  the 
top  of  the  Colonades  was  Compofite,  viz,  that 
the  interior  Parts  of  thefe  two  Stories  we  have 
defcribed,  that  is,  the  Steps  and  Lodges, 
were  of  Wood.  Tarquin  gave  a Sample  of 
fuch  a Stru£i:ure  in  the  Circus ; having,  as 
^ Dionyfius  afferts,  made  the  lower  Seats  of 
Stone,  the  upper  of  Wood.  By  this  we 
come  to  underhand  thofe  PalTages  of  T)iOy 
Lampriditis,,  St.  Jerom  and  other  Writers, 
.quoted  in  the  fir  ft  Book;  in  which  we  read, 

• that  Conflagrations  Ibmetimes  happened  in 
the  Amphitheatre ; becaufe,  had  the  Build- 
ing in  every  part  been  of  the  fame  Matter 
with  what  remains,  it  never  could  have  been 
fet  on  fire.  Hence  it  is  that  ^T)io  expreffed, 
in  the  great  Fire  mentioned  in  another  place, 
that  the  Amphitheatre  itfelf  did  not  burn, 
htt  all  the  tipper  Round  of  it^  together  with' 
what  were  not  Parts  of  the  Amphitheatre. 
That  Fire  is  defcribed  by  the  Hiftorian  as 
lb  very  violent,  that  it  could  not  have  cer- 
tainly happened,  and  continued  to  be  fo  ra- 
ging, but  where  there  was  a vaft*  Quantity 
of  Wood.  From  that  Paffage  it  likewife 
appears^  that  the  number  of  Spectators,  af- 
ferted  by  Vi£lor^  could  not  have  been  all 

^ Lib.^.  J'’  vTri^mt 

^ Dio.  p.  89^.  tIuJ  jg  ‘zfaCokbJj  ef,v^  '71‘ctcKV, 

accom- 
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j accommodated  with  Seats  on  the  Steps  of  Stone> 
ij  as  Ltf)Jius  imagined,  but  that  a great  number 
I were  placed  in  the  two  uppermoft  Stories; 

I for  without  them  they  could  not  exhibit 
I Games  in  the  Amphitheatre.  Befides,  the 
' northerly  Circus  in  Conflantinople  was  cer- 
^ tainly  fuch  a kind  of  Building ; for  we  read  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus^  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Anafiajius,  the  Steps  of  it 
were  burnt ; namely,  thole  that  were  the 
higheft  of  all,  together  with  their  Roof,  that 
is,  the  covered  Lodge. 

That  the  higheft  part  of  the  Building  was 
Wood,  we  may  alio  learn  from  Medals  5 
fince  in  them  we  perceive,  that  thefe  Lodges 
were  not  arched,  but  with  Architraves,  a 
ftrait  Poft  being  placed  between  every  large 
Space.  This  is  fufficient  for  giving  us  to 
underftand,  that  the  whole  was  of  Wood/ 
and  mult  have  contributed  greatly  for  lea- 
ving the  Space  open,  and  the  View  uninter- 
rupted to  the  Spectators,  who,  in  the  lirft: 
Medal,  are  feen  placed  even  to  the  very  Top 
of  the  Building.’  For  Pilafters  of  Stone,  and 
Arches,  would  have  taken  up  a great  part 
of  the  Situation  there  ^Tis  true,  that  ac- 
cording to  Xiphiline^  in  the  account  of  the 
Elephant  juft  now  hinted  at,  he  calls  that 
higher  part  Apjis^  which  commonly  fignifies 
Arch,  or  Vault ; but  here  it  muft  not  be  un- 
derftood  of  the  empty  Spaces  between  the 
Pilafters,  which  were  arched  above,  but  of 

Y 2 the 
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the  whole  Roof  made  like  a Vault.  How- 
ever, in  a Paffage  of  Tertullian^  which  we 
lhall  mention  in  another  place,  that  part  was 
hinted  at  by  the  word  Camera^  which  in 
Latin  fignifies  the  lame  as  Vaults.  Vitru-- 
njius^  in  the  forementioned  PalTage,  called  k 
^articOj  it  being  fo  in  effed,  tho'  of  other 
Materials,  and  higher  than  the  reft.  Cal- 
phurnius  gave  it  likew41e  the  fame  Deno- 
mination in  the  Verfes  already  quoted;  of 
this  we  muft  underftand  where  he  mentions 
the  Portico  laid  over  with  Gotd^  nay,  in 
the  Eclogue  itfelf,  where  the  Paffage  is  well 
read  and  underftood,  it  is  expreflly  faid  fo. 

Vidimus  in  Coelrnn  trabibus  fpe£iacula 
textis 

Surgerey  Tarpeium  prope  defpeBantia 
culmen^ 

Immenfofque  gradus. 

SpeBacula  lignifies  here'  as  much  as  final! 
Rooms  or  Clofets,  into  which  the  Lodges 
appear  to  have  been  divided.  So  muft 
® Tlautus  be  underftood,  where  he  mentions 
that  the  Wind  beat  down  the  SpeBacula^ 
and  5 CicerOy  where  he  fays,  that  Applaufe 
was  excited  in  all  the  SpeBacula  i Livy  ^ 

that  in  the  Circus  every  one  made  his  own 
SpeBacula.  Thefo  Rooms*  were  made  tra- 

’ £»  illita  Porticus  auro. 

J Cure.  A,  I.  9 Cic.  m Seji.  ^ Vib.  i. 
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bibus  textis^  as  it  Ought  to  be  read ; which 
manner  of  Ipeaking  is  taken  from  Virgil^ 
where  he  fays,  that  the  Trojan  Horfe  was 
made  roboribus  textis.  Catphurnius  there- 
fore faw  in  the  Amphitheatre  an  immenle 
number  of  -Steps  and  Lodges,  higher  than 
the  top  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  all  which 
were  compofed  of  Beams.  For  this  realbn 
were  they  gilded ; and  this  is  the  interior 
Circumference  of  the  Theatre,  which  Nero 
caiifed  to  be  gilded  on  account  of  Tiridates 
being  prefent  at  them;  it  being  not  well 
tranflated  by  ' ° Xiphiline^  when  he  fays,  he 
cauled  the  inner-fide  of  the  Theatre  to  be 
gilded  all  around.  In  all  thele  places  put 
together,  the  number  of  Speftators  mentioned 
by  ViSiory  might  very  well  have  been  con- 
tained. The  Circus,  'tis  certain,  held  a much 
greater  number,  fince  even  that  of  Tarquin 
was  fufficient  to  contain  a hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  Spectators,  if  we  can  Believe  ^ ' T)io- 
nifius ; and  the  Circus  maxmus  of  Crefar^ 
according  to  Tlinyy  two  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand ; but  there  was  no  wonder 
in  that  at  all,  fince  it  was  three  Stadias 
in  length  : It  was  rather  a greater  Won- 
der to  find  eighty  thoufand  contained  in  lb 
fm^ll  a Space  as  that  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
which,  in  compariibn  with  the  Circus,  -was 
fmall ; befides,  the  Circus  was  ftill  more  en- 

iJib.  -77  ctpT«  'moTt  tpfum  to- 

Him,  *•'  L.  36.^.  if. 
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larged  by  Trajan,  than  what  it  was  before 
his  time,  ■ 

The  Form  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Rome  i 
gives  us  to  underftand  in  what  manner  that  i 
of  Verona  has  been  built,  in  the  higher  j 
parts  of  it.  Tho’  we  muft  remember,  that  of  | 
the  two  Spaces  on  high,  which  correfpond  ^ 
with  the  two  external  lower  Portico’s,  that  ’ 
of  Verona  had  only  but  one  5 the  Enclo- 
fure  in  it  not  being  doubled,  as  in  that  of  ; 
Rome,  A great  part  of  the  Steps  of  Wood  ! 
ought  to  have  been  lels,  fince  the  Lodges  • 
on  high  were  a necelFary  Finilliing  and  Or- 
nament to  the  whole.  But  what  thefe  really 
were,  I lhall  not  prefame  to  affirm.  In  fome 
ancient  Pieces  of  the  higheft  Steps  of  all, 
’tis  obferved  that  uniform  Spaces  are  kept, 
and  counter-marked,  and  always  of  three 
Feet  and  a half  in  length  : Thefe  Spaces 
come  even  to  the  middle  of  the  Step,  and 
leave  as  much  Place  as  one  may  conveniently 
lit  in  them.  In  fome  like  wife  there  are  . 
two  Holes,  as  if  they  were  made  for  Pivots 
to  turn  in  them.  It  would  feem  to  indi^pate, 
as  if  Pilafters  of  Stone  had  been  correfpon- 
ding  with  that  on  the  outfide : if  lb,  Lt- 
gorio  gueffed  right,  when  in  his  Plan  he 
drew  it  in  that  manner.  But  it  is  the^  con- 
trary, for  the  third  Pavement  is  not  of  Flag-  . 
Stones,  nor  fupported  by  a Vault  o^.the 
Wall,  but  appears  to  have  been  of  Wood; 

be- 
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becaafe  the  Modilions  which  are  prominent 
inwardly,  and  form'd  by  the  lame  Stones 
which  on  the  outfide  make  the  Frieze  of 
the  third  Story,  • are  hollowed  crofs-ways, 
and  adapted  for  receiving  the‘ Travatures. 
We  likewife  fee  in  the  Fafcia  which  is  above 
them,  leveral  Holes  in  which  the  Traverles 
of  the  Ceiling  entered,  or  other  things  of 
Wood  and  Iron  which  belong'd  to  it.  That 
the  third  Floor  or  Ceiling  was  of  Wood,  we 
may  conclude  likewife,  becaufe  the  external 
Partition-Wall  [in  which  the  third  Story  is 
reduced]  has  no  Thicknefs  capable  of  leflen- 
ing  fb  much  in  the  fourth,  as  was  fufficient 
to  impoft  another  Roof  of  the -Wall  a-hew  ; 
As  it  is  in  the  two  below  the  uppermoft  Or- 
der, where  the  Windows  were,  perhaps,  not 
higher  than  the  others,  as  in  the  Arena  of 
Rome  * but  was  lower  like  that  of  Rola  and 
NimeSy  and  perhaps  remained  free  to  thofe 
who  managed  the  Awning  or  Cover  of  the- 
Amphitheatre.  Be  that  as  it  will,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  there  was  as  .much  room  for 
near  as  many  People  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Building,  as  what  were  contained  on  the 
Stone  Steps  below. 
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"The  Order  and  Manner  how  the 
' SpeBators  were  placed. 

SINGE  we  have  already  treated  of  all 
the  Places  in  which  the  Speftators  fat, 
"tis  neceffary  we  fhould  lay  Ibmething  with 
regard  to  the  Manner  how  they  were  placed, 
and  the  Order  kept  therein.  Since  this  has 
a good  deal  of  relation  with  the  Nature  of 
the  internal  Form  of  the  Building,  fuch  an 
Account  will  ferve  for  making  us  comprehend 
the  better  what  is  already  laid,  and  for  un- 
derftanding  many  Palfages  of  ancient  Authors. 
But  not  to  make  Digreffion,  I lhall  not  pre- 
tend to  trace  the  Hiftory  of  its  Inftitution, 
which  v/e  find  begun  in  the  C/m,  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Kings  of  Rorne^  nor  lhall  I 
fpeak  of  the  Changes  which  happened;  It 
is  certain,  Ibme  general  Dillin£lion  among 
the  Spectators . was  made  in  Amphitheatres. 
Firfty  There  was  that  of  the  Senatorian 
Order,  and  thofe  others  polfeired  of  the  chief 
Dignities.  This  moft  noble  Clals  had  their 
places  on  the  Radium^  and  all  around  it : In 
the  middle  of  it  there  was  a Box,  that  was 
locked  up,  called  the  Suggejtum  or  Cubicti^ 
lim^  appropriated  for  the  Emperor.  In  the 
Theatre  of  Rome-,  there  were  Boxes  for  the 
other  dignified  Perlbns  allb,  mentioned  by 

Vitni-^ 
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Vitruvius  by  the  Name  of  Tribunals ; and 
' Suetonius  fpeaks  of  that  of  the  Trator.  In 
he  Amphitheatre  I find  no  mention  of  them. 
/Another  Diftindion  was  for  thofe  of  the 
Equeftrian  Order.  We  learn  from  s 
hat  Lucius  Rofcius  (by  Surname  Otho) 
Tribune  of  the  People,  in  the  Year  687  of 
Rome^  introduced  a Law,  carefully  to  fe- 
parate  the  Scats  of  the  Equites  from  the 
others.  ♦ Tliny  writes,  that  the  Tribes,  at 
the  perfuafion  of  Cicero-,  pardoned  him  for 
having  made  fuch  a theatrical  Law ; fuffer- 
ing  willingly  on  his  account,  that  their  In- 
feriority, by  fuch  a Difference,  fhould  be- 
come the  more  conlpicuous.  But  Juvenal 
could  not  help  Ihewing  his  Anger  on  account 
of  this  Fad  5 and  tho'  it  was  a long  time 
after  it  had  been  put  in  pradice,  could  not 
refrain  faying,  That  fo  did  it  pleafethe  vain 
Otho  to  make  fuch  a Difiinaion, 

We  learn  from  the  Epitomy  of  ^ Livy^^ 
that  the  fourteen  lowermoft  Steps  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  Roman  Equites  ; and  be- 
caufe  the  Diftindion  of  the  Rank  depended 
on  the  Tax  they  paid,  for  that  realbn,  in 
Augujlus*s  time,  many  Equites  who  were 
decay'd  in  Fortune,  did  not  dare,  on  that 
account,  to  fit  in  any  of  the  fbrementioned 
fourteen  Steps  or  Rows.  But  this  number 
might  be  kept  in  the  Theatre,  where  theSena- 

^Lib.i.r.-j.  ^ Aii-g.  i 1.  16,  47.7.  f.  5, 
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tors  and  People  of  Qiiality  in  Rorne^  Hood 
in  the  Pit.  But  it  is  credible,  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre, where  the  Todium  could  not  be 
fufficient  for  thofe  of  the  firft  Rank,  thofe 
of  the  fecond  Clafs  having  been  encreafed  in 
great  numbers,  their  places  were  alfo  extended 
higher  up  in  the  Building  i in  effed,  the 
number  of  fourteen  Steps  up  to  the  firft 
Bench  or  Precinclion,  does  not  anl'wer  in 
our  Amphitheatre,  fo  as  to  make  uS  be- 
lieve, that  they  were  confined  under  that 
Bench.  I ftiall  likewile  add,  that  in  the 
Amphitheatre,  it  feems  they  did  not  only 
regard  the  Divifion  by  the  Steps,  but  more 
particularly  thofe  of  the  Cm^i  or  Wedges, 
feme  of  thefe  being  affigned  entirely  to  the 
Senatorian  and  Equeftrian  Orders.  For  Sue- 
tonius relates,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thole 
Tejfer£  or  Counters,  which  ^Domitian  caufed 
to  be  thrown  in  the  Amphitheatre,  by  virtue 
of  which,  thofe  who  catched  any  of  them, 
were  entituled  to  the  feveral  Things,  by 
• way  of  Gift,  fpecified  in  every  Counter; 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  having  fallen  a- 
mong  the  Popular  Places  or  Seatsj  the  Em- 
perpr  commanded  that  fifty  of  them  ftiould 
be  diftributed,  not  to  thofe  fitting  on  the 
Steps,  but  ^ to  every  one  of  the  Wedges  of 
the  Senatorian  or  Equeftrian  Orders.  Nor 
certainly  could  fo  many  Senators  be  contained 
on  the  RodiuMy  nor  fo  many  of  the  firft 

^ Dom.  c.  4.  In  fmgttloi  Cmeos  Eqaefiris  ac  Senatoris  ordims. 

Rank, 
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Rank,  as  came  with  their  refpedive  Divifions 
to  the  Shews.  For  of  the  facred  Dignitys, 
Arnobius  enumerates  the  Tontijices,  the 
Curiones  Maximi^  §^iiindecim  Viri^  Fla- 
minesy  Augur es^  and  Fejtales.  In  theC/r- 
ctis^  Claudius  appointed  feyeral  and  pecu- 
liar Seats  to  the  Senators ; and  Nero  to  the 
Equites,  as  Fliny^  Suetonms  and  Tacitus  in- 
form us. 

The  Tribunes  fat  in  the  fame  places  of 
the  Amphitheatre  with  the  Equites ; of  which 
firft  kind  the  number  was  great,  for  there 
were  thofe  Civil  as  well  as  Military  : and  it 
was  enough  to  entitle  them  to  fuch  places 
that  they  had  been  once  of  that  Degree. 
Nay,  ® Forfirio^  the  ancient  Interpreter  of 
Horace^  fays,  that  the  two  firft  Ranks  were 
of  the  Tribunes.  The  Liberti  were,  with 
much  Precaution,  excluded  fuch  places.  So 
that  5 Auguftus  forbid  the  Legati  of  free 
People  to  fit  among  the  Senators,,  becaufehe 
knew  that  fometimes  Ibme  who  were  only 
of  the  Rank  of  the  Libert iy  had  been  lent 
in  that  Charader.  And  ' ° Dio  remarks  as  a 
fingular  Inftance,  that  a certain  Tribune  of  the 
People,  who  caufed  his  Father,  tho'  a Liber-- 
tuSy  or  Freed-Man,  to  fit  near  himfelf  in  the 
Amphitheatre,  that  the  laid  Adion  was  not 
imputed  to  him  as  a Crirne.  The  Women  fat  in 
the  Covered  Lodges,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 

® Ad  lib,  Epod.  ^ Suet, 

J^Lib.f^, 

Building; 
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Building , where  it  is  credible  there  may  ,| 
have  been  other  Steps  on  which  their  Chairs 
were  placed,  as  Calphurnius  mmiions. 

From  Tlutarch  it  appears,  that  in  the 
time  of  Scylla-,  Women  and  Men  fat  promif- 
cuoully  together  at  the  Shews.  In  Ovids 
time,  they^^ftood  in  the  fame  manner  in  the 
Circus : ^^^ere,  in  his  Treat ife  of  Love,  he 
gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the  Men  made 
their  Court  to  the  Ladies,  by  taking  care 
that  none  fitting  behind  them  Ihould  in  any 
ways  moleft  them.  But  OEtavianus  fepara- 
ted  them,  and  would  not  that  they  fhould  be 
placed  but  in  the  higheft  Parts,  and  this  even 
if  Gladiator  y Combats  alone  were  to  be  per- 
formed. He  only  made  an  exception  of 
the  Veftals,  to  whom  he  appointed  the  beft 
Places  in  the  Theatres.  And  that  they  had 
Seats  likewife  on  the  Todium^  we  learn  from 
'Trudentius,  The  Ladles  of  the  Blood  Roy- 
al, or  JluguJl£j  fat  very  often  among  the 
Veftals.  But  on  the  higher  Parts  of  the 
Building,  the  loweft  Rank  of  the  Tlebeians^ 
ftood  behind  the  Women's  Chairs,  as  did 
the  others  who  had  no  particular  Place  af- 
figndthem.  Such  was  the  general  Diftri- 
bution  of  the  Places  in  the  Amphitheatre,  it 
being  impoffible  to  determine  about  them 
in  a more  particular  Manner.  If  we  remark 
a PatTage  in  the  Eclogue  mentioned  already 
in  feycral  Places,  it  would  feem  that  all  the 
Steps,  even  up  to  the  Lodges,  were  filled 

up 
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op  fometimes  by  the  People  of  Rank  : For 
the  Poet  fays,  that  he  himfelf  was  once 
forced  to  go  among  the  Chairs  of  the  Wo- 
men where  the  common  Plebeians  were 
Handing;  having  found  that  on  account  of 
the  great  Concourfe  of  People,  all  the  Places 
were  filled  up  by  the  Equites  and  Tribunes. 
It  is  very  credible,  that  among  the  popular 
Seats  they  were  divided  into  Tribes,  every 
Individual  having  his  own  Place  affign'd  him. 
Thus  it  feems  to  have  been  neceflary,  in  or- 
der to  .ftiun  a Crowd,  or  Confufion  and  Dif- 
order;  of  this  we  have  a Hint  in  an  an- 
tient  Gloifary,  which  renders  the  Word 
Cuneus  Theatric  (pvXv  Bgo-rptf. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  we  may,  I think, 
underftand  the  Divifion  of  the  Cavea  fpoke 
ofby  Writers  in  the  JirJly  middle  mA.  highefi 
Spaces,  the  Signification  of  which  Words 
have  not  been  well  underftood.  ” Lip- 
fius  thinks  by  the  firft,  is  meant  the  loweft 
or  whole  Equeftrian  Order ; by  the  middle 
and  high  Spaces,  the  other  Marble  Steps. 

Bulinger  thought  by  them  the  Divifion 
of  the  Br£cin£iiones  or  Benches  is  to  be 
underftood  : But  the  truth  is,  as  to  the  firft 
mentioned  by  Cicero^  the  Boditim  was  un- 
derftood, and  perhaps  the  lowermoft  Steps 
too,  which  were  appointed  to  thofe  of  the 
greateft  Diftinftion  : By  the  middle,  men- 

**  14.  1*0^  SrmB.  qui  in  trima  Cavea  fpeciat. 
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tioned  by  Suetonius^  all  the  other  Steps’ 
of  Stone  : For  the  higheft  Ipoke  of  by  Se^ 
neca^  and  call’d  the  laft  by  Cicero^  they  un- 
derftood  the  Steps  and  Lodges  of  the  two 
higher  Stories  ; if  moreover,  the  higheft 
Steps  of  Wood  were  not  comprehended  in 
the  middle  Divifion,  the  Lodges  only  re- 
maining in  the  higher  Parts.  ' ^ Seneca  by 
the  Word  of  the  higheft-  Cavea  iinderftood 
thofe  for  the  Tlebeians.  In  the  middle 
Seats  Augtijiu^  ordered  that  none  of  thofe 
who  wore  brown  Cloaths  Ihould  ftand  there, 
that  is,  People  of  mean  Condition ; however 

* Calphurnius  Paid,  that  he  prohibited 
thole  who  were  meanly  apparelled  and 
poor,  from  coming  near  the  Places  that 
were  the  moft  noble,  where  the  Emperor 
himfelf  lat : For  great  care  was  taken  that 
,Order  Ihould  be  kept.  ' Auguftus  caus'd 
a Gregarian  Soldier  who  had  placed 
himfelf  on  one  of  the  Fourteen  Steps, 
to  be  removed  from  thence.  ^omitian 
ilTued  firft  an  exprels  Edift  to  keep  the 
Steps  appointed  for  thofe  of  the  Equeftrian 
Order  from  being  taken  up  by  ^Plebeians^  as 

* Martial  tells  us.  There  were  certain  Of- 
ficers called  Locarii  appointed  for  taking 
care  of  the  Seats,  and  who  caus'd  People  to 
remove  out  of  the  Places  in  which  they  had 
not  a Right  to  fit.  Some  of  thefe  Locariiy 

^3  Aug.  c,  44,  ne  quts  Pullatoruin  media  cavea, 

*4  Ad  fummam  caveam  fpeBantia, 

15  Pullaque  paupertas,  Sueton.  c,  14.  ^7  L,  5'.  Pp.  8. 

whofe 
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whofe  Names  were  Oceanus  and  LetiuSy 
are  famou-s  in  Martial.  ^lintiUan  men- 
tions the  Power  and  Extent  of  the  Thea- 
trical  Law,  by  which  any  Perfon  thought 
himfelf  greatly  injured,  who  was  made  to 
rife  out  of  his  Place  wrongfully,  becaule 
that  was  a thing  which  concerned  his  Pro- 
perty and  Condition  of  Life.  / 

Lipfius  aiferts,  that  the  Place  for  the 
Senators  in  the  Amphitheatre,  was  called 
Orcheftra^  which  he  faid  was  a very  fmall 
Affair,  made  up  only  of  four  or  five  Seats. 
*5  BuUnger  interpreted  that  which  Sue- 
tonius writes  about  the  Arena,  as  having  a 
relation  to  the  Qrchejlra.  So  Spanheim  in 
the  Medal  of  Gordianus  Bins,  which  has 
the  Reprefentation  of  the  Amphitheatre  up- 
on it,  fays,  that  the  Emperor  and  Senators 
are  to  be  ieen  in  the  Grcheflra ; and  lb 
does*  Harduin  on  Tliny^  and  all  the  others : 
but  the  truth  is,  they  are  very  erroneous 
therein.  For  to  call  any  Part  of  the  Am- 
phitheatre OrchefirUy  there  is  no  Example 
thereof  in  Antiquity,  and  the  very  Word  it 
felf  is*  repugnant  to  fuch  a Signification  3 it 
being  lb  very  peculiar  to  .the  Theatre,  that 
DiOy  in  order  to  exprefs  the  Amphitheatre, 
Theatre,  and  Circus,  called  them  by  the 
Words,  the  Hunting  Theatre,  the  Hyppo- 
dromusy  and  Qrchejlra,  and  ,St.  John 

C.  8.  II.  ^ 14.  *9  Be  Cir.  c.  35*. 

Aug.  c.  44.  Xiph,  in  jXhon. 
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Chryfbjtomus  **  in  like  manner,  in  order  to 
exprels  the  Circus  andTheatre^  called  them 
Hippodromus  and  Orcheftra.  Suetonius 
writes,  that  Claudius  permitted  the  Ambaf- 
ladors  of  Germany  to  fit  in  the  Orcheftra^ 
having  taken  their  Simplicity  and  Frank- 
nels  in  good  part  5 for  having  of  their  own 
a.ccord,  when  they  faw  the  Ambaffadors  of 
the  Armenians  and  Tarthians  fitting  in  the 
Orcheftra^  removed  from  the  popular  Seats 
where  they  had  been  conduced  % but  here 
it  is  fpoken  of  the  Theatre. 

On  the  contrary,  where  the  lame  Hifto- 
rian  relates  that  Auguftus  on  a certain 
Day  when  the  Shews  were  exhibited,  led 
the  Hoftages  of  the  Tarthians  through  the 
middle  of  the  Areua^  and  placed  them  a- 
bove  himfelf  on  the  fecond  Sublellium  or 
Bench,  he  does  not  there  fpeak  of  the 
Theatre ; however  Cafaubon  had  no  room 
in  this  Place  to  underftand  it,  by  the  fecond 
Row  of  Seats  in  the  Orcheftra ; nor  like- 
wife  do  I underftand  it  as  being  the  fecond 
Cuneus  or  Wedge,  as  Torrentius  would  have 
it,  but  the  fecond  Row,  in  which  Auguftus 
caufed  the  "^arthians  to  fit  above  himfelf. 
By  the’ 14  Suhfellia  or  Benches  **  Martial 
fays  are  to  be  underftood  the  Steps  for  the 
Equeftrians. 

**  Horn.  1,5-.  (td  pop.  ant.  tUjj  *k(ppA^etv- 

*5  Cap.  If.  *4  Cap.  43.  mnneris  die,  Lib.  f.  i8. 
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i . Some  generally  add  to  this  Blunder  ano- 
- ther,  in  believing  that  the  Orc^iefira  of  the 
I .Theatres  was  made  up  of  Steps.  Bulinger 
affirms,  that  there  were  four  or  five  of  them.- 
,Harduin  in  that  - Place. of  BUny  where  he 
• Ipeaks  of  the  Nets  which  defended  the5P<7- 
dium  from  the  wild-  Beafts,  comes  next  to 

[explain  the  Orchejtrd  of  the  Theatres,  and 
fays  with  Lipfius  aud  Bulinger ^ that  it  con- 
^ fifted  of  four  or  five  Steps,  and*  that  the 
. lowermoft  next  the  B odium  was  the  mofi: 

[I  noble  of  any  5 for  this  end  he  quotes  the  Ver-* 

1 ,les  di  "Juvenal  cited  by  Lipjiusy  in  which 
, it  is-  Ihewn,  that  the . firft  Families  were  ' 
placed  on  the  Bodium^  but  the  Orchejira,  of 
! the  Theatres  was  nothing  elle  but  that 
Area  in  the  middle  which  we  now-a-days 
call  the  Blatea  in  Italian-,  or  Pit ; which 
i among  the  Grecians  ferv'd  for  dancing, 
from  whence  it  took  its  Name,  and  the  Ro- 
: mans  brought  their  Dances  on  the  Scena^ 
where  the  Senators  and  Perfons  of  Qiiality 
fat  upon  portable  Formas  or  Benches.  That 
Paflage  however  of  Jtivenal  is  of  no  Im^ 
portance,  when,  he  fpeaks  of  the  B odium ^ 
and  not  of  the  Steps  ^ of  the  Amphitheatre, 
not  of  the  Theatre.;  "and  when  he  mentions 
that  thole  who  were  moft  noble'  flood  in  the 
Bodium^  not  in  the  Orchejira,  The  lame 
Author  in  another  Place  interprets  it  Thea- 
tre, where  Bliny,^  fpeaking  of  Lions,  calls  . 
it  Arena^  and  where  this  laft  mentioned 
Z * IP  Author^ 
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» ^ Author  fpeaks  of  the  People  defended  from 
the  Wild-Beafts  by  Palings  of  Iron,  gives  us 
to  underftand,  that  they  called  the  AreUy 
Cavea,  'isjhich  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Thea- 
tresy  from  whence  the  People  beheld  the 
Games.  Hence  they  called  the  Arena  the 
Cavea  of  the  Amphitheatre y becaufe  Sand 
was  Jlrewed  over  there.  But  the  truth  is, 
neither  in  the  Theatre  was  there  need  to  fe- 
ciire  the  People  from  the  Wild-Beafts,  nor 
did  they  underftand  by  the  word  Cavea  the 
Field ; nor  from  the  Field  did  the  People 
behold  the  Games,  nor  did  they  ftrew  the 
SpeBatorium  in  the  Amphitheatres  with  Sand, 
but  only  the  Area. 

Thele  Particulars  I unwillingly  enter  on, 
and  onljr  as  they  are  neceflary  for  the  better 
illuftrating  the  Subjeft  in  hand. 

But  'befides  the  above-mentioned  general 
Diftinftions,  there  were  others  more  parti- 
cular. In  the  time  .of  AuguftuSy  every  good 
Regulation  with  regard  to  the  Amphitheatres, 
was  found  in  Confufion,  and  had  been  neg- 
lefted  : For  that  Emperor,  befides  annulling 
the  firft  Laws,  ordered  the  Soldiers  to 
be  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  People, 
and  alEgned  them  their  Places ; and  certain 
Steps  alio  for  married  People  to  fit  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  ufage  of  granting  pe- 
culiar Privileges  to  them  'in  different  ways. 
However  Martial Vidimus  the 

5^  Ad.  l,S,  c.iS.  Sftep,  f.44.  L.  f.  41. 

Eunuch, 
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Eunuch,  who  boafted  that  he  might  fit  a- 
mong  Gentlemen,  tho'  he  owned  that  he 
could  not  among  Husbands.  From  7 liny 
the  Younger  we  have  an  Account,  that  a- 
mong  the  Honours  conferred  on  thole  who  had 
three  Children,  one  was  to  fit  diftinguiflied 
at  the  Shews.  AnA  Jtigujius  that 

the  Tratextatj^  ^’/.su.-the  young  Men  (cal- 
led lb  becaufe  they  wore  a hemm'd  Gown  till 
• they  arrived  at  the  Age  of  Eighteen)  Ihould' 
fit  in-  a diftind  Place  by  themlelves.  It  was 
very  much  the  Cuftom  in  ancient  times,  to 
make  great  Diftinftions  on  account  of  Age. 
The  College  of  the  Fabri  was  divided  by 
Servius  Tutlius  into  two  namely,* 

one  of  the  oldeft,  the  other  of  the  youngeft 
Men.  Likewife  in  the  Theatre  oi Athens^  the 
Youth  were  placed  among  one  another , as 
may  be  gathered  by  the  Scholiajl  of  Arijio- 
phanesy  and  from  Follux. ' The  fuppli- 
.canty^'X’j,  who  came  to  Rome^  were  diftih- 
guifhed  into  Companies  of  Old,  and  Young, 
and  Children,  as  we  learn  from  Rhiloi 
The  Minifters  of  Magiiirates  had  likewife 
Places  appointed  them;  hence  Tacitus  .xq- 
lates,-  that  an  Accufator  had,  as  a Reward, 
liberty  • to  fit  in  the . Theatre  among  the 
Viatores  of  the  Tribunes.  We  might  have 
known  many  other  Particulars;  if  the  Rofeian  ' 
Law  had  been  preferved,  of  which  we  have 

. VolLl.^,  cap.  \i.  linCiKsy.  . 

s-9  Le^at.  ad  C.  ‘ 
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already  made  mention.  . In  it  I learn  from- 
that  Bankrupts,  and  thole  who  had 
w^aiied  away  their  Subftance,  were  confined 
among  themfelv^es;  he  upbraiding  Marc 
Antony^  who  notwithflanding  that,  had  pla- 
ced hirnlelf  on  one  of  the  fourteen  Steps. 
•The  forementioned  Cunei:^  formed  by  the 
iinall  Stairs,  made  fo  many  diftindions  eafy. 

. For  this  reafon  Suetonius  fays,  that  Au->, 
guftus  ajjigned  over  his  Cuneus  to  the  young 
\ Men^  and  the  other ^ next  to  that^  to  their 
pedagogues ; who  being  lb  near  them,  might 
obferve  their  Behaviour. 

Thefe.  publick  Edifices  ferved  alfo  Ibme- 
times  for  other  Ufes  befides  the  Shews.  Irr 
Greece^  the  Councils  of  the  Cities  affembled 
for  the  moft  part,  in  the  Theatres,  s"-  Sal- 
majius  was  of  Opinion,  that  the  public  Di- 
ftributions  were  given  in  the  Amphitheatre  ; 
and  that  of  Money  given  m Martial's  time, 
feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Jeft  he  beftowed 
on  that  Gentleman,  who,  after  having  re- 
ceived his  Portion . of  the  Money,  went  for- 
ward to  the  other  ^ 3 Cunei^  in  order  to  Icram- 
ble  for  more.  But  Giacopo  Gottofredo^  with 
a good  deal  of  reafon,  denied  that  either  in 
the  Theatre  or  Amphitheatre,  the  34  People 
had  the  Diftribution  of. Bread  given  them,, 

• 31  ^erdtextatis  Cunmm  ftuimy  & pYoximam  V&da,- 

,• 

Acl  Hiji.  Ang,  p.  . ’ • . ’ ‘ ■ 

35  L,  I.  54  Ad  C.  Th.  ds  Ann^Civ, 

called 
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called  Gradile^  becaule  it  was  bellowed  on 
the  . Steps.  The  Inlcription  of  5 s Grutery 
concerning  the  Donative  given  by  Claudius 
Crejimus  to  the  People,  per  GraduSy  which 
is  quoted  for  that  purpofe  by  thole  two  great 
Men,  is  falfe,  tho’  we  liiall  not  enter  upon 
that  Subjeft  at  prefent. 

We  have,  however,  • another  Infcription, 
and  a true  one,  which  may  bring  forth 
very  much  Light  in  this  matter,  either  for 
confirming  what  is  already  laid,  or  for  pro- 
ducing new  Difcoveries  therein.'  Towards 
the  end-  of  the  lall  Age,  four  Miles  from 
Rornely  Ibme  pieces  of  Marble  were  dug  up, 
on  which  was  mention  of  what  regarded 
the  College  of  the  twelve  Brothers,  the  Ar- 
njali.  This  was  a Priellhood,  ordained  to 
make  Sacrifices  for  procuring  Fertility  of  the 
Fields  or  Country.  The  Inlcriptions  were 
immediately  publiftied  by  Monleigneur 
in  the  Monuments  of  ^ ^ Anxium,  The  moll 
curious  -Particular  in  them,  is  the  Defcription' 
of  the  Place  appointed  to  thefe  Priells  in  the 
Amphitheatre.  The  Affignatipn,  from  the 
ordinary  Confuls  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Stone,  appears  done  in  the  lall  Year  of  Titus . 
that  is,  the  firll  when  the  Amphitheatre  was 
made  ulc  of.  The  fame  has  been  practiled 
with  the  other  Ranks  of  People.  From 
what  is  contained  in  this  Inlcription  we  learn, 
that  a Place  was  given  in  various  manners 

3^  Grut.  11^,  S.  p.  ^88. 
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to  the  College  Arvale namely,  firft,  to 
the  firfl  MemanuSj  in  the  twelfth  Qimeus^ 
in  eight  Marble  Steps Then,  to  the  high 
fecond  Menianus^  in  the  fixth  Cuneus^  in 
four  Marble  Steps : • Then,  to  the  high 
Menianus^  in  the  Boards  of  Woody  at  Num- 
ber LIII.  in'  eleven  Steps.  T he  Space  af- 
figned  in  all  thefe  Places  or  Situations  fummed 
up,  Ihews  that  it  exceeded  129  Feet  and  a 
half;  but  as  to  the  number  of  Feet  diftri- 
buted  in  every  one  of  the  Steps,  and  in  the 
noted  Sums  of  them,  there  is  a little  Coh- 
fufion.  But  we  may  at  prefent  obferve,  wltli 
how  much  Exaftnels  the  Places  were  diftri- 
buted,  and  that  Bodies  were  not  fet  in  a Line 
on  one  only  Step,  but  rather  in  company 
from  below  upwards.  So.  much  room  was 
allotted,  becaufe  the  dignified  Perfons  came 
to  the  Amphitheatre  with  their  Train  of  Of- 
ficers and  Servants : So  we  have  leen  already, 
that  the  Tribunitian  Viatores  had  places. 
Meniamis  fignifies  a Place  that  is  railed  or 
flat,  like  a high  Terrals  for  walking  on. 
'Tis  credible,  by  the  firft  Mehianus  was 
meant  the  B odium  v tho’  I don't  find  the 
Brothers  mentioned  by  ArnobiuSy 

among  the  Priefts,  who  came  orderly  and 
with  Decorum  to  the  Shews.  The  other 
Meniani  Sire  the  Plains  or  Floorings  of  the 
Br.recinBiones  \ which  word  leems  to  me  to 
Imply,  that  they  had  Borderings,  and  were 

Baluftrades. 


one  from  the  other,  by  the  Benches;  and 
khatthey  wereleven,  having  difierent  Num- 
bers upon  them ; nor  could  they  have  been 
in  any  other  Manner,  as  we  have  fhewn  in 
*Flate  IX.  We  likewife  found,  in  Confir- 
mation of  what  has  been  faid,  that  there 
was  an  Order  above  the  Marble  Steps,  and 
that  many  places  were  floored  with  Boards, 
and  the  faid  Steps  made  of  Wood,  in  eleven 
of  which  were  the  Servants  of  the  Col- 
lege Arvale  placed.  For  we  cannot  be- 
lieve what  Lipfius  alTerts,  narriely,  that 
the  Servants  or  Train  belonging  to  the  Ma- 
giftrates,  flood  likewife  with  them  on  the 
Sodium,  However,  the  Monument  of  An- 
tiquity we  have  been  deferibing,  is  a moft. 
valuable  one,  with  regard  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre. 

I have  fometimes  heard  People  won- 
der,  how  Gentlemen,  and  People  of  Qua^ 
lity,  could  fit  a whole  Day  upon  cold 
Marble,  without  injuring  their  Health.’  The 
truth  is,  in  that  cafe  it  would  have  been 
worfe  for  them  than  the  Plebeians,  who 
flood  aloft  on  Floorings  of  Wood  ^ and 
the  rather,  fince  they  beheld  thofe  Shews 

3®  Lv^[.  c.  iJ. 
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likewlfe  in  the  Winter  Seaibn.  But/tis  fit  . 
we  ftiould  know  that  abovethe  MarbleSteps  ’ i 
there  were  Boards  of  Wood  laid,  on  which  1 
they  fat.  So  much  do  we  learn  from  ^^T)iOy  i 
where  he  fays,  in  the  times  of  Caligula,  Cu-  5 
fhions  were  fet  upon  the  Seats  of  the  Senators, 
that  fo  they  might  not  fit  on  the  bare  Boards.  \ 

Father  Montfaucon  uhderftood  this  Paffage 
as  if  Cufhions.  were  placed*  under  the  Feet  of 
the  Senators;  but  methinks  twould  have 
been  *bad  Oeconomy  to  make  fuch  an  ufe 
of  them.  Thus  We  fee  how  the  others  fat 
on  Boards,  and  not  on  Stone  ; for  not  having 
known  this  Particular,  we  lee  the  reafon  why 
that  Paflage.of  T)io  was  lb  very  ill  tranf-  • 
lated,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Thlinder  we 
have  already  Ipoke  of  in  another  place-: 
The  Hiftorian  fays,  that  by  the  Fire  there-? 
of,  all  the  upper  Round  was  burned^ 

and  with  it  TQC  T?  XVxAv  e:^OC(pJJ  TTOCVTCX^' 

Leuriclavius  being  followed  in  this  Paf- 
fage,  by  the  Editor  of  the  hew  Supple-r 
ment  to  T)io,  renders  it  quicquid ejfet  in 

folo  interior  is  circttli  ; which  might  be  ren- 
dered, & pavimenta  interior  a omnia ; that 
is,  all  the  Flooring  of  the  Steps,  or  the  Boards 
which  were  placed  above  the  Steps.  In  the 
fame  Paffage  allb  I would  not  have  trahflated 
it  Arenarium^  and  I would  have  faid,  it . 

• was  kindled,  rather  than  • defiagravit  5 the 

39  l.ih.  yp.  o'jKc:^  yviM’av  (Ta.Vli'a>y  KciQ'i^oPTU/. 

40  Xom.  3,  I*.  zf6.  41  ^ 
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Amphitheatre  itfelf  having  not  been  con- 
fumedj  but  a Fire  happening  in  it.  The  Cu- 
Ihions  of  the  Senators  became  in  ufe  likewife 
among  other  Gentlemen,  as  is  hinted  by  a 
Paflage  in  JuvenaL  The  Ufe  of  them  in  the 
Theatre  was  not  unknown  to  the  Grecians 
for  Theophrajius  mentions  them,  where  he 
fpeaksof  the  Flatterer.  The  Ciiftom  of 
the  Ladies  fitting  on  the  Steps  of  the  Arena 

Verona^  to  fee  Comedies  afted  there,  lafted 
till  thedays  of  our  Fathers,  but  upon  Cufhions, 
brought  thither  by  their  Servants  out  of  their 
Coaches.  On  the  Podium,  however,  the 
•People  of  Diilinclion  fit  with  a greater  kind 
of  Dignity,  namely,  on  Chairs  brought  there 
on  purpofe.  Attgnjlus  fat  there  on  a Currule 
Chair,  as  we  learn  from'  Suetonius.  Foy 
Tiberius  and  Sej anus's  gilded  Chairs  were 
brought  thither,  as  - T>io  tells  us,  the  Form 
of  which  isfeen  in  many  Medals:  The  Ma- 
terials' of  it  we  learn  from  Horace^  who 
calls  it  the  Ivory  Currule  Seat,  and  peculiar  to 
fundry  Dignities.  But,  perhaps,  all  thofe  of 
the  Senatorial!  Order,  from  Cufhions  became  to 
have  Seats  in  the  Amphitheatre;  and  it  would 
ieem  as  if  there  were  feveral  Rows  of  them, 
fince  Manneius  was  derided  by  Martial^  for 
having  placed  himfelf  on  the  firfl:  Step, 
as  he  had  ufed  to  do,  before  the  Pldict  of 
T) omit i an  was  promulgated,  by  which  it  was 

Tct  iiit'tf.KcLlif..  • ’ . . 

45  44D/(?. /.c8.  X ep.6. 
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quite  removed,  and  lb  went  and  lat  in  the  third 
Order  of  Seats ; as  I read  that  Verfe,  which 

agrees  with  the  Account  of  Suetonius  above- 
mentioned,  where  he  mentions  the  lecondSeat. 
Vitruvius  likewift  names  Steps  in  the  Thea- 
tre, on  which  Chairs  were  placed.  Martial 
ipeaks’of  Forms  for  Gentlemen;  and  there 
are  other  Paflages  which  give- ground  to  fu- 
Ipeft,  that  they  made  ule  of  Chairs.  The 
Emperor  Arcadius  prohibited  the  ufe  of  them 
only  to  People  of  low  Rank;  nor  do'  I un- 
derftand  that  Law  de  ufu  Cellarum^  or 
portable  Chairs,  as  others  have  done.  Ovidy 
deArte^  &c,  SuppedaneUy 

or  Foot-fiools.  Befides,  they  likewife  have, 
without  doubt,  pra^Sifed  the  fame  in  the 
Amphitheatres  Ibmetimes,  as  they  did  in 
Theatres,  according  to  the  repeated  Teftimony 
of  T)io  5 namely,  that  in  order  to  do  honour 
to  fome,  they  put  Chairs  in  their  Places,  tho* 
they  were  abfent,  nay,  Ibmetimes  after  they 
were  dead.  To  Germanicus-,  after  his  deceafe, 
as  ^5  Tacitus  tells  us,  Currule  Chairs  were 
placed,  and  above  them  Laurel  Crowns,  [as 
we  find  reprefented.in  feveral  Medals]  and 
that  they  were  placed  among  thofe  of  the 
Auguftal  Priefis.  Hence  we  may  gather,  that 
the  latter  had  the  moft  noble  Places  allotted 
them  in  the  Theatres  and  Amphitheatres. 

.JJib.  y.  14.  Et  inter  ipfas  pene  tertias  fellns. 

47  L.s>  4^.  C,Th.  de  ufu  X^ellarum.  49  Am.  L lo. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


"The  Velarium.  . 

H E Facility  of  covering  the  Spefta- 


tors  with  an  Awning  or  Pavilion^  was 


[with  regard  to  the  vafl:  Height  of  the  Am- 
phitheatre, and  the  great  Space  it  covered] 
not  one  of  the  leaft  wonderful  Things  about 
the  Building.  This  Pavilion  was  called  Vela^ 
or  Velarmm  by  the  Latins^  and  put  over 
the  Building,  or  removed  at  pleafure,  as  need 
required.  The  Shews  lafted  the  whole  Day, 
all  which  time  the  Performers  continued  their 
Combats  and  diverted  the  Spectators  : Tho’ 
•there  were  not  wanting  lbme,  who  vvent  into 
the  * Circus  at  midnight,  in  order  to  takc^ 
their  places ; and  People,  when  any  remark- 
able Shew  was  to  be  exhibited,  flocked  thi-^- 
ther  before  Day-break.  That  in  the  Morn- 
ing there  was  a kind  of  Prelude  made  of 
Shews  left  pompous  and  fierce  than  the  others 
which  were  to  follow  the  fame  Day,  I ga- 
ther from  the  Delcription  Ovid  gives  of  the 
Hind  appointed  to  be  flain  in  the  early  time 
of  the  Morning  within  the  jirena\  andJi'om 
the  mention  which  ^ Seneca,  makes,  of  the 
Laughter  excited  in  the  Amphitheatre,  where 
People,  early  in  the  Morning,  found  the  Bull 
' and  the  Bear  tied  together,  and  afterwards 
both  of  them  killed  by  the  Wild-Boar.  "Tis 

* Su.Cal.  cap,  i6.  Lampr.  in  Elag. 

a De  Ira,  lib.  5, 
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true,  fome  went  away  to  dine,  and  then  retur- 
ned back  again,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Hiftorians, where  they  relate  that  the  Emperor 
5 Claudius  was  not  of  that  number,  delighting 
greatly  in  the  Mid-day Diverfions  ^ the  Cruelty 
of  which,  tho’  mixed  with  an  Appearance  of 
what  excited  Laughter, is  however  detefted  by 
Seneca  and  TertullianJ  Of  the  Afternoon 
Shews  Si.  Augufline  makes  mention,  in  his 
4Confe0ions.  In  the  fourth  Age^  thole  of  the 
Magiftrates  belonging  to  the  Judicatures,  were 
particularly  prohibited  by  a ' Law,  from  re- 
turning to  the  Games  after  Dinner,  as  was 
praftifed  by  the  others. 

The  fervent  Heat  of  the  Sun  made  Ibme 
kind  of  Sconce  or  other  necelfary  at  the  Games. 
In  the  Theatres,  the  Speftators  for  feveral 
J\ges  were  uncovered,  and  this  Ufage  con- 
tinued perhaps  always  in  other  Parts  too  5 
for  as  we  learn  from  ^ Apuleius.,  a Comedy, 
on  a certain  occafion,  was  left  off  in  the 
middle  from  being  afted,  on  account  of  the 
Rain  which  fell-:  And  '^Si.JohnChry  foftom  re- 
proves thePeopIc  for  having  flood  bare-headed, 
with  the  Sun  fcorching  of  them,  in  the  Thea- 
tres. However,  by  one  of  ® Gnttefs  In- 
fcj'iptions,  we  find  tJiat  in  the  Theatres  of 
Italy.,  even  out  of  Rome,  they  had  the  Ufe 
, of  Pavilions  or’  Awnings  in  thole  Buildings. 
We  learn  likewiie  from  Rliny  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  that  ^^lintns  Catuhis  was  the 

^ Uh.6.  cXi.  ^ cxrh.  ds  SbeU. 

Ho?7j  4 £.16.  ® “^099- 
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firft  who  invented  a Shade  in  the  Theatre, 
and  that  therein  he  took  example  from  the 
Luxury  and  Effeminacy  of  the  People  of 
Campania,  Of  a covered  Theatre  ^ Tliny 
makes  mention  in  another  Paffage,  which 
does  not  well  agree  with  what  precedes ; ‘but 
here  we  mull  underitand  it  of  a wooden  fixed 
Theatre  only.  ‘Tliny  mentions  the  Architeft 
thereof,  Valerius  of  Oftia  s which  Fabric 
was  wonderful  with  regard  to  its  great  Breadth.. 
I read  in  Thilofiratus^  that  Herod  the  Athe- 
nian made  one  covered  with  Cedar.  That 
an  Awning  was  extended  over  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Verona^  is  feen  by  a Piece  of  t£pe- 
ufual  red  Marble,  fomething  more  than  two 
Feet  in  breadth,  and  almoll  Iquare,  found 
in  digging. and  ftill  preferved.  In  it  we  ob- 
ferVe,  above  one  of  the  Angles  thereof’  in 
the  Parts  towards  the  contiguous  Angle,-  fe- 
veral  fmall ‘Bores  made  hollow  by  the  con- 
tinued Friftion  of  the  Ropes : The  Re- 
mains of  fuch  Stones  fiiew  them  to  have 
been  Cords  not  thicker  than  the  fourth  part 
of  an  Inch ; flnce  thofe  that  were  large,  and 
which  fupported.  the  Weight,  were  fixed, 
nor  did  they  run  out  in  the  fame  way  that 
the  fmall  Cords  did  \ by  which  the  Foldings 
of  the  Velarium  were  made  to  be  pulled  back 
* and  forward  as-  there  v^as  occafion  j at  leaft 
I imagine  it  fb.  Lentulus  Spintro  was  the 
firft  that  invented  Coverings  of  Linnen- 
Cloth.  But  as  a Proof  of  the  ex- 

ceffive  Expence  made  hyC^far  at  the  Games, 
s 1,16,  c,  If,  Tlin,  /.  ip,  f . I . V 43 • men-* 
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'mentions  that  (as  it  was  reported)  he  once 
cauled  the  Speftators  to  be  ftiaded  from  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun  with  Coverings  of  Silk.  But 
by  the  Games  Ipoke  of  by  the  Hiftorian,  it 
feems  probable,  that  the  Place  mentioned  to 
have  been  covered  by  CafaVj  in  the  manner 
juft  now  deferibed,  w'as  his  own  Amphitheatre 
of  Wood ; which,  at  that  time,  was  an  Ex- 
cefs  of  Luxury,  fince  the  Silk  was  then  not 
produced  nor  manufactured  in  that  Country, 
but  brought  thither  from  remote  Parts  of 
‘the  World.  I obferve  in  Vopifeus^  that  even 
in  the  time  of  Aurelian^  a Pound  of  pure 
Silk-Stuff  was  valued  at  the  like  Weight  of 
Gold.  Kero  once  caufed  Purple  Veils  to  be 
Ipread  over  the  Theatre,  reprefenting  the 
Heavens,  with  Stars  of  Gold  thereon,  and 
his  own  Image  embroidered  in  the  middle, 
reprefenting  the  Sun  driving  a Chariot.  How- 
ever, the  Covering  was  commpnly  made  of 
Wool : This  I conjedure  from  a Paffage  of 
Tertulliariy  where,  in  order  to  expreft  that 
God  fees  even  beyond  the.  Amphitheatre,  he 
fays.  Extra  Cameras^  & GraduSy  & Apu- 
.lias,  *3  Lipfiiis  fays,  he  cannot  imagine 
what  thefe  Apulia  were;  Bulinger  de- 
duced that  word  from  the  Greeks  and  faid 
Tertullian  had  fo  named  the  higher  Portico's. 
But  TertulUariy  in  that  place,  fpeaks  of  them 
as  the  inner  part  of  the  Amphitheatre,  and 
names  the  Parts  which  filled  it,  viz.  the 

Xiph.  in  Ner.  ' 

*3  Cap.i'^.  de  Apuliisfatm  rm  nm  pojfe  hi/cerf,  &c. 

*4  BhI.  de  Thi  in  Broem,  StepS> 
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Steps,  Lodges,  and  Coverings ; and  to  thefe, 
not  the  others,  does  he  .give  the  Name  of 
ApuUy  for  fo  muft  it  be  read,  and  not 
Apult£^  viz.  ^ugliefi:,  which  is  as  much  as  “ 
to  fay,  Wool  5 rightly  fo  named  from 
gUay  fince  the  Wool  of  that  Province  is  more 
famous  than  any  where  elfe,  as  * ^ Tliny  fays. 
For  ‘this  reafon  * ® Martial  affirms,  that  that 
Country  was' ennobled  not  a little,  by  having  ‘ 
.had  the  fineft  Wool  of  any,  as  Tarma  was 
for  the  fecQndkind,  Altinaioi  the  third 
fort.  So  the  Woollen-Cloth,  I lay,  was 
called  Apula^  from  the  Country  Apulia ; as 
. Silk,  for  the  lame  realbn,  was  called  Serica. 
So  much  does  the  Poet  give  Apukath^  Pre- 
eminence above  the  other  Provinces,  becaufe 
of  the  white  Wool  it  produces;  tho*  the 
Velarium  of  the  Amphitheatre  was,  for  the 
moft  part,  of  dyed  Wool,  varioufly  coloured ; 
and  this' I gather  from. a Paflage  of**'  Lu-^ 
cretmSy  where  he  fays,  that  the  red  Irori- 
coloured,  and  yellow  Coverings  of  the 
Theatre,  reflected  back,  on  the  A Ifembly  of 
Speftators,  and  on  the  Scene,  undulating  the 
whole  with,  their  Colours.  So  .did  they 
' poetically  paint  the  Appearance  of  the  waving 
Motion  produced  by  the  Wind  .blowing  on 
the  Awning. 

But  it  is  not ' fo  eafy  to  know*  [by  what 
has  been  already  laid  concerning*  the  Vela- 

L.  8.  C.48.  LaudatiJJima,  Apophor,  velleribus  prU 

mis  Apulia,  v,  L 2. 

Cogmtque  fua  fluitare  colore. 
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jium]  the  manner  how  the  Awning,  at  lb 
great  a Height,  cpuld  be  kept  Ipread  over 
fo  ample  a Circamference  and  Space,  as  that 
of  the  whole  Amphitheatre,  and  the  Method 
they  had  to  manage  it,  at  plealure.  We 
leain  from  Lampridius^  that  they  cau- 
fed  the  Marine*  Soldiers ‘to  handle  it,  be- 
caufe  more  expert  than  the  others  in  mana.- 
ging  the  Sails  of  Ships ; yet  as  to  the  manner 
how  it  was  performed,  we  are  ftill  in  the, 
dark.  In  the  Colifeum  we  haye  obferved^ 
in  treating  about  the  exterior  Circuit,  that 
there  were  240  large  Corbils  of  Stone,  into 
which  an  equal  number  of  long  Poles  were 
fixed,  which  piercing  through  the  Cornifli, 
flood  ereft,  in  order  to  fupport’  the 
rium : But  the  Difficulty  confifts  in  knowing 
how  it  was  poffible  to  keep  fuch  large  Ropes  lb 
very  well  ftretched,  and  extended  in  fo  great 
a Breadth  as  was  the  Diameter  of  the  whole 
Amphitheatre.  As  to  this  Particular,  the 
Roman  Architefts  leem  to  have  had  the  only 
good  Notion  * an'd  Fontanay  in  his  Drawing, 
has  well  reprelented  how  that  Affair  was 
pradicable,  tho’  he  has  not  expreffed  the 
'manner  of  executing  it  in  Words.  I here 
give  you  its  Figure  ; buf  you  mull  however 
imagine  fome  other’  Particular,  ftill  more  to 
be  added,  becaule  by  not -conceiving  it  in 
any  other  Form  than'what  is  here  repre- 
lented,' a fixed  Covering  might,  I own,  fome 
way  or  another,  have  been  placed  upon  it, 
In  Com.  d Militihs  CUJfmrih.  but 
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but  it  does  not  appear  how  they  could  draw 
it  backward  and  forward  at  pleafure  j and 
yet  we  do  know  from  Hiftory,  that  in  the 
gladiatory  Shews  Caligula  took  Ibmetimes 
Delight  when  the  Sun  was  moft  intenfely. 
hoc,  CO  order  the  Covering  of  the  Amphi- 
° theatre  to  be  drawn  back  and  removed  of 
a fudden  • prohibiting  any  one  whomfbever, 
from  going  away  then  from  their  Places,  or 
ftirring  out  of  the  Building. 

Such  a Work  could  not  be  otherwile 
difpoled,  but  by  forming  a large  oval  Ring 
of  thick  Ropes  in  the  middle,  by  which 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Area  was  left  unco- 
vered ; as  it  was  likewife  neceffary  for  the 
Admillion  of  Air  and  Light,  and  a Method 
not  feldom  ufed  by  the  Ancients,  even  in  their 
other  Buildings,  as  may  be  feen  in  Agrippa'^ 
"Pantheon,  This  Covering  or  Awning,  was  to 
defend  the  Spectators  from  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  or  from  any  fudden  Rain  which  might, 
fall,  bat  not  to  cover  the  empty  Space  of 
the  Area.  For  this  very  reafon,  perhaps, 
Calphurnhts  called  the  Field  open  and  un- 
covered. . This  Rope  may  have  had  feverat 
Rings  of  Metal  round . it,  which  may  have 
ferved  for  having  the  principal  Ropes  fixed 
to  them,  rendering  the  Draught  fo  much 
the  Ihorter,  ferving  inftead  of  Pillars  or  any 
other  Supporter  which  could  be  fixed  in  that 
place.  When  it  occurred  to  prepare  Games, 

*9  Smt,  c.  i6.  patula  juvenis  Bens  dedit  Arena, 
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this  great  Circle,  j^for  fo  I think  we  muft 
call  it]  mult  have  been  brought  into  the 
middle,  and  feveral  fmall  Ropes  fix’d  to  it 
by  Hooks,  which  being  carried  ftreight  up- 
wards to  the  top  ot  the  Circumference,  might 
there,  by  means  of  Blocks  and  Pullies,  be  all 
drawn  np  at  once,  and  equally  hoifted,  by  ^ 
drawing  up  the  Ring  all  round,  and  then  be 
fixed  fecurely. 

Thefe  Ropes  were,  like  the  Ground  upon 
which  the  Awning  refted,  divided  into  dif- 
ferent Plaits  or  Foldings : It  may  probably 
have  been  interwove  with  other  lelfer  Cords, 
and  thefe,  ’tis  credible,  went  by  the  like 
number  of  proportionable  Rings,  and  have 
been  fitly  difcributed  round  the  Cable  in  the 
middle,  playing  within  thefe  at  the  pleafure 
ofthofe  who  flood  above  the  uppermofl  Story, 
and  running  above  the  Cornilh;  for  all  this 
was  to  be  performed  above  the  covered 
Lodges.  The  Ground-work  of  all  muft 
have  been  faflned  to  the  top  of.  the  Poles 
on  the  outfide  of  the  Building,  and  perhaps 
al  the  fo‘ot  of  them  too,  and  made  to  reft 
horizontally  above  the  Circuit  of  the  fecond 
Enclofiire,  upon  Pillarsof  \Vood ; which,  for 
that  end,  muft  have  been  erected  higher  in 
the  lore  part  of  the  Lodges.  The  lelTer 
Cords,  in  the  lame  Circuit,  have  refted  upon 
Pulleys,  in  order  to  make  them  move  the 
eafier,  here  only  the  Awning  beginning. 
Perhaps  in  our  Amphitheatre  of  Verom^  they 

may 
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may  have  caufed  the  Ropes  thereof  to  have 
been  extended  over  pieces  of  Stone  placed 
above  the  Cornifh,  in  order  to  fupport  it  the 
better : my  Conjedure  about  this,  arifing 

from  the  piece  of  hollowed  Marble,  of  which 
1 have  already  made  mention.  Perhaps  allb 
they  made  it  to  pafs  on  the  outfide,  and  di- 
rected it  to  the. Windows  of  the  highefi: 
Order  : But,  to  determine  the  very  precife  • 
manner  how  it  was  done,  where  we  have 
‘ only  our  Imagination  to  guide  us,  is,  I think, 
a difficult  Task. 

How  ftrongly  the  greater  kind  of  Ropes 
were  ftretched,  and  how  firmly  fixed,  may 
be  conjedured  by  the  Method  they  had  of 
hoifting  things  up  ‘from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  .Building.  Sometimes  Children 
(as  Juvenal  mentions)  were-feen  fnatched 
up  as  high  as  the  Velarium,  And  Mar- 
tial fpeaks  of  a Bull  lifted  up  from  the  middle 
of  the  Arena,  which  appear'd  as  reprefenting 
Hercules  being  carried  up  to  Pleayen.  We 
have  certainly  an  account  of  the  Machines 
wherewith  they  ufed  to  hoift  up  things  aloft,as 
were  common  on  the  Scenes  j which,  as  an 
ancient  Etymologift  tells  us,  were  called 
Cranes.  But,  perhaps,  in  the  Arena,  on  that 
occafion,  they  alfo  made  ufe  of  the  principal 
great  Ropes,  appropriated  for  fupporting  the 
Velarium,,  and  of  the  larger  Hoop  or  Circle, 
as  it  was  linked  together.  We  muft  not 
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neglect  to  mention,  that  in  reading  the  Hi- 
ftorians  it  appears,  fometimes  the  Spectators 
were  left  without  any  Velarium  at  all,  and 
fo  expofed  to  the  Injury  of  the  Weather  ^ 
fince  T)io  writes,  • that  Hats,  after  the 
Thejfalian  manner,  were,  in  Caligula^  time, 
allowed  in  the  Theatres,  in  order  to  defend 
the  Spectators  from  the  violent  Heat  of  the 
Sun  i the  Ancients,  other  wife,  being  ufed 
to  go  bare-headed.  And  ^ ^ Martial  tells 
us,  that  a certain  Perfon's  Lacerna  or  Cloak, 
which  he  wore  of  a black  Colour,  [contrary 
to  the  Fafhion  of  other  People,  who  had 
them  white]  was,  by  a fudden  Snow  which 
fell  in  the  Amphitheatre,  made  white  alfo. 
From  the  fame  Author  we  likewiie  learn, 
how  that  the  Lacern^-,  which  . w„ere,  for 
the  moft  part,  fliort  Cloaks,,  were  generally 
made  ufe  of  in  the  Amphitheatres  5 but 
that  is  to  be  underftood  when  the  Wind 
hindered  the  Velarium  from  being  drawn 
over  the  Building;  which,  as  we  learn  by 
feveral  Palfages  of  the  Poets,  did  not  feldom 
happen. 

*4  L.4.  Ip.  2. 

L.  14.  i2j*.  Amphitheatrales  nos  commmdumus  ad  ufus. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  fubterra7ieoiis  Part  'of  the 
Puildmg;. 

From  the  Air  on  high,  let  us  now  de^ 
fcend  to  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Earth. 
It  has  been  obferved  by  many,  that  the 
Amphitheatre  under  ground,  had  Walls  and 
hollow  Places  belonging  to  it. 5 but  as  no 
body  has  taken  the  pains  to  dig  and'  exa- 
mine it  to.purpofc,  ftrange  things,'  I own, 
have  therefore  been  laid  on  the  Subject. 
Andrea  Fulvto,  Marliano^  and  others,  have 
aflerted,  that  this  vaft  Pile  was,  in  a great 
meaiure,  fiipported  by  the.  Cloacrc\  tho', 
at  the  fame  time,  Conduits  never  were  placed 
under  high  Wails.  Lipfius^  and  many  o- 
thers,  have  believed  that  the  fubterranecus 
Cavities  lerved  for  Repofitorles  or  Store- 
Houfes,  and  Prilbns  for  the  Wild-Beafts ; 
without  coniidering  how  narrow  it  was  for 
that  ule,  or  that  fach  kinds  of  Beafts  could 
not  be  kept  in  Flocks  together  like  Sheep, 
in  order  to  bring  any  of  them  out  at  plea- 
fiire.  But  having  dug  here  in  every  Place, 
we  have  been  able  to  make  a perfect  Plan 
of  the  Parts  under-ground,  as  may  \)q  feen 
by  the  Draught. 
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In  the  Copper-plate,  that  round  Figure 
which  appears  in  the  middle,  repreients  a 
Well,  and  is  exceedingly  deep,  in  Diameter 
fix  Feet,'  Wells  like  this,  and  in  the  fame 
Situation,  may -probably -have  been  in  every 
other  Amphitheatre,  for  what  we  knov/. 
BaltiziOy  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  City  of  Tulle^ 
afferts,  he  had  feen  there  the  Remains  of  an 
Amphitheatre,  in  the  middle  of  which,  he 
lays,  there  was  a Well,  the  Bottom  of  which 
could  never  be  fathomed.  But  the  Bottom, 
1 think,  they  may  however  hope  to  find, 
if  they  will  feek  better  for  it.  Befides,  a 
Well  in  that  Situation  might  like  wife  indi- 
cate, that  a Theatre,  or  ibme  other  Build- 
ing, may  have  been  there.  But  laying  afide 
the  fantaftical  Speculations,  which  are  heard 
now  and  then  .concerning  the  'Well  of  our 
Amphitheatre,  the  Mouth  of  which  anciently 
was  fiiut  up  and  hid  5 the  ufe  of  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  becaufe  by  its  great  depth,  in  the 
Center  of  the  Field  or  Area,  which  was  the 
lowefi;  Situation  of  any,  it  might  have  con- 
tributeii  not  a little  for  drainmg  the  Water, 
and  thereby  to  keep  the  whole  dry ; and 
the  rather,  fince  the  Field  was  always  un- 
covered, ib  that  the  Rain-Water  which  every 
where  fell  on  the  Awning,  difeharged  itfelf 
into  the  WTIl ; which  Awning,  by  the  flope 
which^  it  naturally  had,  was  fomewhat  in- 
clined towards  the  inner  part  of  the  Build- 
ing. This  then  was  the  Comfluvhm  men- 
tioned 
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tion’ed  by  the  Ancients,  within  the  Arena, 
and  explain’d  by  " Ijidorus^  as  being  that 
Place  where  the  Water  all  arciind  was  ga- 
thered, And,  I think,  that  the  chief  Be- 
nefit thereof,  was  to  colled  the  Water  that 
dropt  or  poured  down  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Field,  which  w'as  higher  than  the  Walls  and 
Covering  of  the  Conduits,  and  which  was 
neceffary  to  be  kept  dry.  All  the  fhaded 
part  of  the  Drawing  reprelents  the  Conduits 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  three  Covered 
Way’s,  and  ailb  length  and  crols-ways^  from 
one  Point  to  the  other,  without  coming  crofs 
any  Wail  except  that  of  the  Podium,  the 
Foundation  of  which -is  bored  in  tw^o  parts 
in  the  middle,  under  ground.  None  of 
them  is  left  than  leven’  Feet  deep,,  and  thole 
which  run  from  one  end  to  the  other  are  four 
Feet  and  a half  broad,  thole  croft- ways  are 
three  Feet- ten  Inches,  that  of  the  middle 
Covered  Way  twenty-fix  Inches,  and  the  o- 
ther  two,  Ibme  more,  fome  left.  The  Bot- 
tom'of  them  is  laid  firm  and  folid,  but  that 
of  the  great  Conduit  has  a Pavement  of  large 
Flag-Stones.  Thole  in  the  Ellipfis  don’t  join 
with  the  others  length-ways,  but  only  wdth 
that  other  traverfe-ways  \ thofe  which  croft 
one  another  near  the  Center,  turn  off  from  the 
Well,  which  is  furrounded  with  a Wall,  and 
then  they  join  again.  The  Walls  of  thole 
Conduits  are  built  after  the  ufual  manner  of 
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the  Romans-,  with  the  common  Strata,^  at  the 
diftance  of  every  three  Feet,  and  with  Iquare 
Stones,  and  three  Rows  one  above  the  other, 
particularly  at  the  Top.  Above  the  fquare 
Stones  there  are  Flags  of  the  ufual  kind  of 
Marble,  which  covers  them  fully,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  Floor,  no  lefs  than  a Foot  in  thicknefs, 
^and  Ibmetimes  even  ten  in  breadth.  In  this 
likewift  we  difcover  the  fame  ufe  which  we 
mentioned  in  the  fecond  Chapter,  namely, 
that  the  Borders  of  them  are  made  fmooth, 
but  not  the  middle,  in  the  Sides  of  the  Stones 
which  ought  to  join  one  with  another.  Ha- 
ving dug  likewife  before  the  other  large 
Gate  there,  we  found ‘the  Conduit  not  co- 
vered with  Flag- Stones,  but  by  a very  large 
Vault;  there  being  likewife  two  leffer  Con- 
duits on  each  fide,  which  joined  with  it. 

The  Ufe  of  thefe  Conduits  was,  without 
doubt,  to  receive  and  difcharge  the  Urine  and 
other  Soil,  and  alio  Rain-Water,  which  fell 
on  the  Amphitheatre.  As  to  thefe  things, 
the  Romans  wifely  took  much  care  about 
them  in  their  Buildings,  and  therein  ufed 
great  Magnificence  too.  In  feveral  places 
there  are  round  Holes  in  the  Flag-Stones  a- 
bove,  by  which,  in  taking  up  the  Stone 
which  clofed  it,  a Man  could  eafily  go  down 
into  it.  I have  l^cewife  obferved  [in  the 
low  part  of  the  Conduit  crofs-ways,  where 
it  paftes  under  the  inner  Enclofure^  a little 
Door,  with  a fmall  Stair  which  came  out  on 
^ f the 
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j the  third  Step,  where  the  Stone  has  been 
i movable.  Openings  are  here  and  there  found 
■ likevviie  in  the  Walls  of  the  Conduits : By 
I thefc  they  laid,  within  thofe  Receptacles, 
i/feveral  Channels  or  Spouts,  which  were  di- 
I ftributed  within  the  Walls,  and  placed  along 
r the  Stairs,  carrying  Urine  and  the  Water 
; that  drop  d thither,  from  the  higher  parts  of 
I the  Building.  The  largefi:  Conduits  of  all, 
came  out  with  the  iame  Breadth  from  the 
Amphitheatre,  and  run,  one  towards  the  Ri- 
ver,-the  other  towards  the  Rivulet  called 
yidige':,  where,  without  doubt,  they  muft 
have  been  em_ptied.  About  teri  Paces  fur- 
ther out  from  the  Gate,  a leffer  Conduit  has 
been  found,  which,  join’d  with  the  great 
one,  mufi:  have  carried  the  Gutter-Water  of 
’ feveral  Streets  to  the  AdJge  alfo.  By  our 
knowing  for  certain,  that  in  the  Rc7nan 
Amphitheatre,  when,  they  wanted  a great 
. Quantity  of  Water,  they  brought  in  as  much 
as  Icryed  for  reprelcnting  their  Naval  Com- 
bats; this  has  made  many  believe,  that  they 
did  the  like  in  our  Amphitheatre  of  Verona^ 
and  that  the  large  Conduits  ferved  for  that 
purpofe:  But  as  to  that,  1 cannot  venture 
to  affirm  any  thing ; becaufe  the  'Adige  is. 
lower  than  the  Level  of  the  Field  of  the 
Arena,  nor  have  we  any  account  of  any 
Aqueducts  made  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe  at 
a!L  '• 
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Having,  in  the  Drawing  which  I lay  be- 
fore you,  given  four  Centers  and  four  Cir- 
cles by  Lines  dotted,  this  is  to  fhevv^  what 
the  Form  of  the  Oval  of  the  Area  is,  and 
confequently  of  the  whole  Amphitheatre  * 
the  Enclofures  of  which,  correipond  with 
liich  an  inner  Line.  "Tis  neceifary  we  fliouid 
Ipeak  a little  on  this  head.  Every  one  fees 
that  after  having,  in  this  Treatife,  called 
that  of  the  Area  of  our  Amphitheatre  an 
Elliplis^  what  is  expreffed  in  the  Draught- 
can  be  no  mathematical  Demonftr-ation  there- 
of; it  being,  on  the  other  hand,,  mathemati- 
cally repugnant,  that  part  of  the  Arch  of 
a Circle  can  be  at  the  fame  time  eliipticaL 
Nay,  that  the  Arch  of  a Circle  and  one  of 
the  Eliipfis;  can  touch  in  any  more  than  one 
Point,,  unlefs  it  was  an  Arch  infinitely  fmall. 
That  which  is  Ihewn  in  the  Draught  is  only 
a Hint  of  the  fenfible  Conformation,  fo  that 
its  Title  in  the  Plate  ought  to  be,  A me- 
chanical Indication  of  the  Elliptic  Fieldy  it 
being  in  effed  mechanically  raifed.  So  much 
is  fufficient  for  the  Architect,  in  whom  a per- 
fect Exadnels,  and  the  abltraded  Meafures 
of  geometrical  Calculation  are  not  required  5 
the  Difference  in  lb  Imall  a Space,  between 
the  common  and.  mathematical  Computation 
being  fo  minute,  that  it  is  not  obfervable  in 
Pra6tice.  So  when,  for  Example,  there  is  a 
Pillar  to  be  raifed,  and  placed  any  where, 
lying  on  the  Ground,  and  a Calculation  of 

its 
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, Its  Weight  to  be  made  ; by  not  knowing  the 
■ Qiiadrature  of  the  Circle,  we  cannot  there- 
lore  know  it  exacUy  • yet  the  Error  therein 
v/ill  be  lb  fmall,  as  not  to  be’  of  any  im- 
^ portance  in  the  Operation.’  Bat  in  order  to 
give  a more  precife  account  of  our  Area^  I 
, fiiall  add  in  what  manner  a perfect  Ellipfis 
is  defcribed  throughout  its  whole  Circumfe- 
' rence,  which  is  fufficicntly  known  by  the 
bringing  in  of  the  Axis,  indicated  in  its  place ; 

' knee  that  which  is  longed:  only  being  given, 
the  Ellipfes  may  be  infinite  in  number,  and 
fo  the  Ihort  Diameter  be  determined,  it  can- 
not be  but  one.  That  the  Ellipfis  is  perfect, 

I I have  prov’d  in  this  manner,  with*  the  help 
j ' of  Apollonius^  who  fhews,  that  two  Lines 
proceeding  from  their  Focus’s,  and  brought 
to  join  in  any  Point  of  the  elliptical  Circum- 
ference, are  always  equal  to  the  longed:  Axis. 
I hav€  caufed  two  Cords  to  be  dretched  over 
the  Length  and  Breadth,  • reprefenting  the 
two  Axes ; then  having  taken  another,  equal 
to  the  greater  one,  I have  doubled  it,  and 
made  it  become  the  half  of  it:  Then  fixing 
one  end  in  one  of  the  Extremities  of  the 
lefTer  Axis,  I have  made  the  other  end  touch 
the  greater  one,  in  the  Point  of  their  meet- 
ing. I have  marked  out  the  Focus ^ which  I 
found  2 1 Feet  diftaht  from  the  Vertex ; then, 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  other  Focus  from 
• the  other  part.  Then  undoubling  the  Rope, 
having  fix'd  the  Ends  thereof  in  the  places 

of 
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of  the  Focus  s themfelves,  I extended  the  ■ 
Rope  with  a Pin,  which  divided  it  into  ' 
two  Lines : this  Pin  I turned  round*  and 
found  that  it  fweeps  the  whole  Round,  and 
comes  to  touch  the  loweft  Step,  except  in 
that  fmall  Trad  where  the  Repairings  have 
fpoiled  the  Curvature.  Every  Amphitheatre 
has  been  of  an -elliptic  Form,  and  varied 
only  by  the  different  greatnefs  of  the  Axis ; 
fince  unqueftionably  the  ancient,  as  well  as 
our  modern  Artificers,  muft  have  made  ufe 
of  this  vulgar  Method  in  defcribing  an  oval 
Figure ; by  which  they  made  it  perfed,  and 
after  the  Apollonian  manner,  tho'  without 
ever  knowing  that  its  Focus’s  divide  the  Axes 
in  fuch  proportion,  that  the  Redangle  of  the 
Segments  are  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Figure,  that  is,  to  the  Square  of  the  leffer 
Semi-axis.  Nor  that  the  Square  of  the  Flalf- 
Ordinate  is  at  the  Redangle  of  the  Seg- 
ments of  the  Axis,  as  the  Parameter  or  La- 
ttis  reBum  to  the  Axis  itfelf;  and  the  Rcd> 
angle  of  the  Segments  is  to  the  lame  Square, 
as  the  Square  of  the  greater  Axis  to  that  of 
the  leffer.  Nor  do  they  likewile  know  the 
other  fine  Properties  and  Demonfirat-ions 
found  out  fince  Afolhuius^  by  many  excel- 
' lent  Genius’s,  and  lately  illirrcrated  by  P. 
Grandly  and  • without  having  heard  of  the 
admirable  Effed  which  proceeds  from  this 
Figure,  in  the  colleding  Light  and  Sound; 
or  the  Honour  done  to  this  Curve,  by  its 

having 
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having  been  introduced  into  Heaven  itfelf, 
according  to  thofe,  who  do  not  find  the  Or- 
bits of  the  Planets  circular,  as  the  Ancients 
imagined,  but  elliptical.  And  here  we  think 
-proper  to  acquaint  the  Reader,  that  I have* 
i lately  caufed  the  Meridian  Line  of  our  City 
jto  be  marked  out  with  Chiffels  in  feveral 
‘places  of  cur  Amphitheatre,  as  may  be  leen 
h*n  the  loweft  Stepson  the  left  Hand  going 
into  the  Building,  and  not*  far  from  the  En- 
trance. In  fuch  a ccnfpicuous  Plan  I thought 
I proper  to  fix  the  Beginning  of  the  Line,  which 
I fhall  be  feen  in  .another  Volume  carried  out 
here  and  there  through  all  the  Territory,  nay 
j in  one  Place  even  to  the  Toj  and  in  another, 

; near  to  Trent. 

There  remains  now  nothing  more  to  be 
faid  with  regard  to  the  Defcription  of  the 
Amphitheatre  , the  Strudure  whereof  hav- 
ing been  Part  by  Part  fhewn  in  the  beft  Man- 
ner I could.  Some  Oblervations  may  only 
be  added  on  the  broken  Parts  or  Fragments 
thereof,  and  the  Pieces  of  Marble  found  in 
digging  at  different  times.  But  while  this 
Treatife  is  now  printing,  we  may  herelhew 
; Fragments  of  another  kind,  occafioned  by 
the  Thunder,  which  having  ftruck  in  the  in- 
I ner  Angle  of  one  of  the  four  higheft  A rches, 

V has  broken  and  loofed  two  large  Pieces  of 
the  lowermoft  Stones,  but  not  touched  the 
' Vault  below,  nor  occaficn’d  any  Damage  in 
' the  under  Parts  of  the  Building ; nay,  by  the 
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Nature  of.  the  Stroke,  and  a fmall  Mark 
thereof  on  one  of  the  upper  Stones,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Diredion  of  the  Blow  came 
from  below  upwards,  and  the  large  Flame 
‘above  the  lowermoft  Vault,  feen  by  thofe 
who  were  in  the  Streets  a Moment  before 
it  fell,  Ihews,  that  the  Thunder  began  there, 
that  is  kindled,  then  fplit,  its  Flight  turn- 
ing more  fubtile  the  higher  it  went  up  ; and 
confirms  my  Opinion  about  the  Generation 
of  Thunder,  v/hich  being  Icofe  and  unbri- 
dled, it  firft  encreafes  by  degrees,  having  but 
a little  time  fince  feen  a fmall  Book  in  La- 
tin wrote  on  that  Subject,  and  publifhed  two 
Years  ago  in  Germany  by  Mr.  Richter  a 
Saxon  Philolbpher,  in  which  he  not  only 
agrees  in  this  new  Opinion,  but  pretends  to 
account  for  all  its  apparent  Extravagancies 
in  the  Manner  juft  now  mentioned.  But 
what  ftiall  we  fay,  if  in  treating  on  this 
Subjed,  I ftiould  add  feveral  new  Obferva- 
tions  and  Arguments  no  lefs  convincing  than 
what  I have  formerly  advanc'd;  all  which 
I have  been  thinking  on  fince  Mr.  Richter 
tranflated  and  quoted  my  Letter?  That 
Thunder  likewiie,  which  occafioned  fo  great 
a Conflagration  within  the  Amphitheatre  in 
the  time  of  Macrinus^  makes  us  conjedure, 
that  the  Thunder  v/as  engendred  there,  not 
on  high  in  the  Air  and  Clouds.  But  of  this 
we  fliall  treat  on  another  Oc.cafion,  being  at 
prefent  to  ipeak  not  of  the  Pieces  of  Stone 

driven 
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driven  off  from  the  Building  and  fcattered 
here  and  there  by  the  Thunder,  but  of  the 
very  many  Fragments  of  foreign  Marble 
found  there  in  digging  j moft  of  which  were 
taken  either  out  of  the  Well,  or  the  Bottom 
of  the  great  Conduits,  particularly  in  the  Si- 
tuation of  the  moft  noble  and  moftfrequent- 
I ed  Gate.  This  may  encourage  People  to 
! dig  in  that  of  Rome-,  with  the  .Hopes  • of 
I finding  what  may  lufficiently  compenfate 
; their  Labour.  The  moft  confiderable  Frag- 
! ments  found  at  the  laft  digging  have  been 
fome  Pieces  of  African  Mai  bie  Pillars,  the 
Diameters  of  which  were  about  a Foot  and  a 
half,  their  Pedeftals  of  Marble  of  our  Country; 
next  was  the  Top  of  a Pillar  of  Grecian 
Marble,  the  Diameter  thereof  near  three 
Feet,  then  a Piece  of  a large  half  Pillar  of 
the  R)orick  Order  and  fluted  ; then  other 
Pieces  of  lefler  Pieces  very  deeply  fluted, 
together  with  their  Capitals,  and  Bals-Re- 
lievo's,  then  Part  of  the  great  Cornifli,  with 
Modilions  and  Dentings,  wdth  many  other 
broken  Pieces  of  Cornifhes,  and  other  things. 
Pome  of  which  were  of  Serpentine.  ‘ Next- 
■ a Imall  broken  Pillar  of  i^yEgyptian 
Stone  about  two.  Feet  high,  and  eight 
Inches  phick;  but  of  Rich  a kind,  as  I ne- 
ver before  had  leen  among  ancient  Re- 
mains. By  its  Spots  "tis  of  the  granate  kind, 
but  not  with  fuch  fmall  Spots;  "tis  of  a 
r^ddifii  Colour,  but  lb  very  pretty,  that  it 
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is  not  eafy  to  find  any  thing  more  agree- 
able ; there  are  beautiful  lucid  Parts  inter- 
fperled  thro'  the  whole,  like  Pieces  of  Agat, 
or  rather  Stripes  of  Silver.  Which  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  Marble  which  Father  Ala- 
billion  fays  he  faw  at  Ravenna^  in  which 
he -imagin’d  precious  Stones  were  indented. 
There  was  a Head  of  Rarian  Marble  of'  a 
good  Tafte  found  likewife,  of  a Man  twice 
as  big  as  Nature  • the  Face  is  not  of  any 
Ancient  we  know.  Laii  of  aif  we  found 
half  of  a Horfe's  Leg  of  Metaf,  and  Part  of 
the  Head,  above  the  common  Size  of  that 
Animal,  and  done  with  an  excellent  Tafte. 

Where  the  whole  of  thefe  Pieces  have 
been  placed,  is  not  eafy  to  determine  ; per- 
haps they  have  not  all  belonged  to  the  Am- 
phitheatre, which  once  was  itfelf  a Recep- 
tacle for  Fragments  and  Rubbiih.  There 
are  bdides  what  is  already  mentioned,  Pieces 
of  Pillars  of  African  and  Grecian  Marble, 
fo.very  finali,  that  we  may  fafely  imagine 
them  to  have  belong'd  to  the  Balujlrade  of 
the  Radium  ; in  wnhich  likewile,  at  certain 
Diftances,  have  others  ibmewhat  larger  of 
Serpentine,  and  other  choice  Marble,-  been 
made  ufe  of.  Perhaps  Ibme  Statue  or  ano- 
ther of  a moderate  Size  may  have  allb  been 
placed  in  the  Amphitheatre,  as  we  know 
dthers  were  in  the  Circus.  Tis  credible, 
the  half-fluted  Pillars  flood  at  the  two  in- 
ner Doors  of  the  Field.  The  Pillars  of 

ylfrican 
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African  Marble  ijiay  have  been  made  ule  of 
in  the  great  outer  Gate,  being  dag  up  there. 
From  Medals  we  learn  where  the  Statues  of 
the  Horfes  in  Call-Metal  flood;  on  them 
they  Ihow  a §liiadriga  above  the  great  Gate 
ofthe  CoUfeum^  which,  when  placed  there 
at  firft,  may  have  alluded  to  the  Triumph  of 
Titus,  In  the  fame  Place,  exa£Uy  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Conduit,  were  our  two  Pieces 
found.  We  may  fee  then  how  our  Amphi- 
theatre has  lifcewife  been  enriched  with  Inch 
Ornaments  i lb  that  both  from  this,  as  well 
as  from  what  remains  here  hinted  at,  we 
may  learn  how  well  thole  Foreigners  have 
underftood  the  Matter,  when  they  laid  this 
Building  was  a rough  and  coarfe  StrudureJ 
From  thele  notable  Remains,  particularly 
of  Pillars,  they  feem  to  confirm  that  which  I 
hinted  at  in  the  firft  Book,  treating  of  the 
Medals,  namely,  that  there  was  a Veftibul 
placed  before  the  principal  Gate  or  Entry> 
and  adorn’d  with  feveral  Pillars,  and  diftin- 
guiftied  from  the  reft  of  the  Building  as  much 
with  regard  to  the  Materials,  as  the  Work- 
manfhip  thereof ; perhaps  above  it  the  bra- 
zen Horle  may  have  been  placed.  In  the 
Situation  of  the  other  Gate,  correfpondent 
with  that,  but  few  things  have  been  found.' 
In  order  to  give  Ibme  Conjefture  about  the 
Marble  Cololfean  Head,  we  obferve  in  the 
Medals  of  Alexander  Severus  and  Gordian^ 
a CololTus  reprefented  as  ftanding  near  the 
B b Amphi- 
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Amphitheatre,  perhaps  the  like  may  have 
been  here.  But  in  the  Medalion  of  Alexan- 
der SeveruSj  another  Statue  ftems  to  have 
been  placed  under  the  Veftibul,  and  made  \ 
in  a different  Form  from  that  which  appears  | 
in  the  Medals  of  Titus.  The  Head  being  ; 

found  in  the  fame  Place,  may  make  us  be-  •) 

lieve,  that  fuch  another  may  have  been  near 
the  Entry,  and  have  repreftnted  thePerfon 
who  prefided  over  the  Fabric,  or  who  may  ^ 
have  contributed  moft  to  the  Expence  of  | 
building  it.  We  muft  not  negled  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Fragments  themfelves  afford 
nofmall  Light  to  thofe  who  can  confider 
them  to  purpofe  ; kis  obferv’d,  by  way  of 
Example,  that  at  the  Bottom  of  every 
Pillar,  the  fmall  Round  which  makes  the 
Border,  was  by  the  Ancients  kept  fomewhat 
higher  in  the  Body  of  the  Pillar,  fo  that  it 
might  not  bear  a great  Weight  upon  it.  For 
want  of  this  Caution  in  the  Works  of  many 
of  our  modern  Artificers,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  the  Center  more  hollow,  we 
often  find  the  little  Round  itfelf  broke,  and 
the  End  of  the  Pillar  fpoil’d.  Nor  muft  we 
either  pals  by  that  which  I have  obferved  with 
much  pleafure  in  the  forementioned  Remains 
of  the  Statue  of  the  Horle  j namely,  that  the 
M Metal  thereof  is  very  fine,  of  a yellow  Co- 
lour, and  of  a rich  Compofition  : Befides,  the 
Piece  of  the  Head  is  all  beautifully  in-laid 
length-ways  with  fmall  Streaks  and  Pieces 
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of  other  Metal^among  which  feveral Foliages, 
or  Branch-work,  are  nicely  indented  and  *in- 
terfperfed  on  the  Statue.  Thele  Indentings 
are  of  a reddifli  kind  of  Copper,  which  being 
of  a different  Colour  from  the  reft  of  the 
Metal  in  which  they  were  fet,  have  an  ad- 
mirable Effeft,  appearing  Ibmewhat  like 
Embroidery  ; befides,  under  the  Ear,  there 
is  a fquare  Piece,  which  inftead  of  being 
placed  along  the  Branch-work  or  Foliage, 
comes  crofs,  and  is  filvefd  oVbr,  infomuch 
that  for  feveral  Days  after  it  was  found,  it 
was  taken  for  folid  Plate : The  Beauty  and 
Perpetuity  of  the  ancient  way  of  gilding, 
every  body  knows.  The  Senator  Bona- 
rotti^  * in  his  Treatife  on  the  Medalions  of 
the  Mufeum  of  Carpegna,  has  already  made 
a Calculation  from  a Paffage  of  Bliny^  how 
much  the  Gold  Leaf  of  the  Ancients  was 
thicker  than  ours  at  prefent,  and  ftiewn  the 
manner  ufed  by  them  therein.  Now  by  this 
piece  of  the  Statue,  the  Perfedion  thereof 
is  known,  and  the  Durablenefs  of  their  fil- 
vering  over  Things  feen,  the  modern  Way 
of  performing  it  being  indeed  much  inferior. 
Moreover,  by  this  we  learn,  alfo  the  above- 
mentioned  laborious  and  ingenious  Method 
the  Ancients  had  in  their  ornamenting  Works 
of  Metal ; namely,  by  Indenting  and  Inday- 
ing  of  fuch  pieces,  which  I believe  has  no 
where  elfe  been  difcovered,  fince  whatever 
hitherto  has  been  known  this  way,  has  been 
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by  the  frequent  method  they  had  of  gilding 
Statues;  which  I believe  however  they  did 
commonly,  not  by  covering  them  entirely 
with  Gold,  but  only  adorning  fome  parti- 
cular parts  thereof,  which  gave  a greater 
Neatnefs  to  the  whole,  and  render’d  it  more 
beautiful,  as  I know  for  certain,  by  fe- 
veral  elegant  little  ancient  Statues  of  Metal 
in  my  own  keeping. 

Laft  of  all,  1 ftiall  add,  that  whoever  is 
endow’d  witli  a good  Tafte  in  thofe  Things, 
and  will  take  pleafure  to  examine  well  the 
Nature  of  this  Structure  throughly,  will  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  nothing  more 
perfeft,  more  admirable  could  be  conceiv’d, 
lb  as  to  render  the  whole  really  magnificent, 
and  a Mailer  piece  of  Art : ’Tis  enough  to 
make  us  confider,  if  we  Ihould  undertake 
without  having  this  Edifice  before  our  Eyes, 
that ’tis  practicable  to  build  a Fabric,  which, 
without  taking  up  more  room  than  what  it  does, 
might  accommodate  fo  many  thoufand  Spe£la- 
tors  in  Inch  a Way , as  that  none  Ihould  incom- 
mode another  ; and  with  fo  many  Diftinftions 
and  feparate  Entries,  and  Convenience  of  en- 
tring,  and  coming  out  in  a very  fliort  time, 
without  Confufion  and  Difturbance ; and  with 
fuch  nice  Divifions  of  Stairs,  and  Out-lets 
on  the  higher  Steps,  and  with  lb  muchCon- 
venience  of  Places  for  various  Ufes,  without 
hindering  in  the  leaf!  their  Communication 
with  one  another,  or  their  Prolped  either 
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within  nor  without.  And  what  an  Appea- 
rance would  it  make,  if  we  could  at  pre- 
fent  fee  the  higheft  part  of  the  Building  and 
the  Paffages  and  Stairs  which  led  up  to  the 
Lodges,  and  above  thefe  to  the  higheft  Cor- 
nifb  ? Befides,  what  fhall  I fay  of  the  great 
Circumfpection  k^pt  up  in  the  whole,the Con- 
trivance they  life,  and  the  different  Admif- 
fion  of  Light  within  it  ? How  very  difficult 
the  Invention  was,  we  may  learn  by  ob- 
ferving  how  the  modern  Architeds  have  fuc- 
ceeded,  when  in  their  Drawings  they  have 
endavour’d  only  to  fupply  what  is  wanting 
and  is  deftroyed,  from  the  great  part  that 
remains.  Befides,  we  may  gather  this  like- 
wife,  by  feeing  clearly  how  very  little  that 
which  is  feen  remaining  of  the  Building  has 
been  as  yet  underftood.  Let  us  then  give 
the  praife  due  to  thofe  Citizens  of  Verona, 
who  by  the  Provifion  they  fagacioufly  made 
for  its  Support,  their  great  Care  therein,  and 
neceflary Reparations  made  from  time  to  time, 
have,  in  fpite  of  fb  many  Changes,  prefer- 
ved  this  Superb  Remain  of  ancient  Skill 
and  Grandeur.  ’ At  the  fame  time  we  fer- 
vently exhort  Pofterity  to  continue  always 
the  lame  Care  for  its  Prefervation,  as  thole 
who  have  liv’d  before  them  have  done. 
Above  all,  a very  watchful  Eye  muft  be 
kept  in  freeing  it  from  the  Damage  which 
frequently  enfues,  if  People  Ihould  be  per- 
mitted to  live  within  it.  Our  Community 
B b 3 there- 
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therefore  wifely  rents  out  thofe  Places  which 
otherwife  would  be  ufelefs,  and  the  Money 
thereofis  exceedingly  well  appropriated  when 
bccafion  ferves,  for  the  Support  of  the  Arena 
itfelf,  as  being  the  Produft  of  its  own  Vitals. 
But  the  places  Tve  juft  now  mentioned  would, 
I think,  be  always  well  beftowed,  if  rented 
out  to  thole  who  keep  Magazines  of  Wood  or 
Hay,  or  Merchandize  or  Stables,  and  fuch 
kinds  ofUfes,  which  don't  require  Families 
to  live  in  them  ; or  if  any  Family  fhould  be 
allow'd  to  live  within  it^  fevere  Penalties 
ihould  be  enabled  againft  thole  who  Ihould 
damage  its  Walls,  or  make  Holes  there- 
in ; or  build  new  ones  within  it,  fince 
that  would  deform  the  whole  Fabric,  nor 
even  to  praftife  any  Handicraft  Work 
that  may  fpoil  or  abufe  it  in  any  man- 
ner whatever.  Thofe  indeed  are  for  the 
moft  part  the  only  Goths  and  Vandals^  who 
in  a barbarous  manner  endeavour  to  bore 
Holes  through  it,  or  with  hard  Labour  to 
break  thofe  Walls  confecrated  by  the  Dura- 
tion of  fo  many  Ages ; nor  is  it  lefs  crimi- 
nal in  thofe  who  in  various  ways  transform 
and  dab  over  thofe  parts  of  the  Building 
which  afford  lb  much  Inftruftion  to  thofe 
>yho  underftand  them  aright. 
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T*his  "Treatife  is  here  ended ^ by  giving 
. " an  Account  of  theT*heatreofVo\2iy 
which  till  now  has  been  taken  for 
an  Amphitheatre. 

NOtwithftanding  at  firft  I intended  to 
give  but  a fummary  Delcription 
of  our  Arem^  in  order  to  ferve  for  another 
Work,  yet  led  by  the  pleafure  of  new  Dis- 
coveries, I found  my  felf  by  little  and  little 
engag’d  to  treat  fully  about  Amphitheatres 
in  general.  Accordingly  I determined  to  take 
a Journey  to  in  about  the  fa- 

mous Amphitheatre  of  which  City,  I had  re- 
ceived very  different  Accounts  5 but  having, 
becaufe  of  the  Winter  Seafon,  and  other 
Affairs  of  my  own,  been  hindred  Ibme 
Months  from  paffing  over  to  that  Country, 
which  from  Venice  is  no  more  than  one  hun- 
dred French  Miles,  I arrived  there  at 
laft,  after  my  Treatife  was  finilhed ; but 
found  my  felf  obliged  to  cancel  and  alter 
that  which,  relying  on  the  Faith  of  Books, 
and  Accounts  given  me  thereof  from  others, 
I had  formerly  wrote. 

Fola^  the  laft  City  of  Italy^  on  this  fide 
the  Arfa  [where  Iflria  runs  further  out  in- 
to the  Adriatic^  is  lb  happily  fituated,  that 
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Tis  no  wonder  if  formerly  it  has  been  a 
**  ^large  and  opulent  Place,  as  the  Antiquities 
there  remaining  clearly  evince.  The  Situ- 
ation at  Tola  is  exadly  like  that  of  la  Spe- 
zie  in  the  Lmigiana,  at  the  Top  of  a large 
Inlet  or  Arm  6f  the  Sea,  capable  of  con- 
taining not  only  one,  but  even  feveral  Fleets. 
This  Inlet  of  the  Sea  is  formed  by  the  Con- 
tinent on  the  right,  and  an  Ifthmus  on  the 
left  hand,  lerving  as  an  incomparable  and 
fafe  Harbour  for  fheltering  againft  any  kind 
of  Wind  whatever.  The  Mouth  thereof  is 
towards  the  Weft,  and  is  little  more  than 
half  a Mile  in  Breadth,  and  can  be  on  either 
fide  fafely  defended  againft  anyEnemy  what- 
ever. It  is  fenced  from  the  Injury  of  Winds 
by  the  Promontory  of  an  Ifland,  or  rather  a 
long  Rock  called  Brioni  ; v/hich  ftill  con- 
tinuing under  Water,  covers  it  wholly.  The 
Bottom  is  very  good  anchoring  Ground,  and 
the  Water  deep  enough  to  float  any  Man  of 
War.  Galleys  and  large  Ships  lie  fo  very 
near  to  the  Shore,  that  in  many  places  they 
may  lay  a Piank  over,  and  load  and  un- 
load with  great  Eale.  The  Diftancefrom 
the  Mouth  of  the  Inlet  of  the  Sea  to  the  City, 
is  about  one  League.  Within  it  are  three 
fmail  Illands  lying  athwart,  in  one  of  which 
called  St.  Andrea^  by  placing  a Fort,  great 
Ships  can  be  eafily  hindred  from  paffing 
forward,  which  Ships  in  going  inward  have 
only  one  Channel  to  pals  thro’  betwixt  it,  and 
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another  called  San  Pietro,  Befides,  there  is 
a Slip  of  Land,  or  rather  a fmall  Teninfula 
which  fences  it  anew  on  one  fide  ; and  more 
inwardly,  near  the  City,  there  is  another 
Ifland  covered  with  thick  Woods  and  Olive- 
Trees.  The  Sea  from  one  part  to  the  other 
widens,  and  goes  far  in  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  City ; here,  between  it  and  the  Arena, 
at  a fmall  Diftance  from  the  Sea,  there  is  a 
plentiful  Spring  of  excellent  Water,  about 
which  they  have  built  a Semicircle  of  fmall 
Steps  wrought  much  after  the  ancient  Man- 
ner. In  the  Country  all  around  the  City, 
there  are  a great  many  rifing  Grounds,  of 
which  thofe  they  have  cultivated  are  very  fer- 
tile,and  full  of  medicinal  and  odoriferousHerbs. 
We  find  in  the  Epiftles  of  Cajjiodorus^  that 
not  only  Oil  and  Wine,  but  a great  Quan 
tity  of  Grain  in  time  of  need  was  brought 
from  Ijlria  to  Ravenna,  Filh  are  herein 
great  plenty.  In  fine,  the  Country  wants  no- 
thing but  People  and  ‘Trade. 

The  famous  Remains  of  fumptuous  Buil- 
dings, which  were  the  Workmanftiip  of  thofe 
Ages  wherein  Arts  flourifhed,  and  found  no 
where  elfe  in  IJirta,  nor  in  the  contiguous 
Parts  but  at  Rola,  Ihewfor  certain,  that  this 
City  has  been  the  Metropolis  of  that  Diftrift ; 
and  on  account  of  its  Spendour  and  Riches, we 
may  believe,  that  in  the  higher  Ages  it  has 
been  held  in*  the  fame  Rank  of  Grandeur,  as 
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Country  of  the  Carni^  and  fuppofed  after- 
wards to  be  the  leffer  Venice  contiguous  to 
Jfiria.  The  Medals  dug  up  in  the  Diftrift  of 
are  almoft  all  of  the  firll  Emperors. 
The  Opportunity  they  had  of  its  Harbour,  in- 
cited them  perhaps  at  firft  to  make  it  the 
Staple-Port  for  Merchandize  of  the  Eaft,  which 
afterwards  was  removed  to  Aquileia,  As  to 
its  Antiquity,  we  have  an  Evidence  thereof 
from  the  current  Report  that  was  about  it 
in  the  time  of  Mela  and  Strabo^  of  its  being 
founded  by  the  Colchi.  That  it  was  a fplen- 
did  City  in  the  firft  Years  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  fuperiorto  the  others  in  its  Neigh- 
bourhood, appears  by  a Colony  having  been 
eftabliftied  there,  either  by  Cafar  or  Au^ 
guftus^  honoured  and  diftinguifhed  befides, 
by  one  of  thefe  Emperors  with  the  Name  of 
Tietas  JuTta^  as  we  learn  from  * Rliny, 
C^far  probably  may  have  made  it  a Colony, 
fince  IJhia  and  "Dalmatia,  together  with  the 
two  Galli£y  were  the-Provinces  allotted  him ; 
fo  that  he  furely  has  been  at  Rola^  for  we 
know  he  Illyricum  to  hold  the  ju- 

dicial Affemblies,  as  Governour  thereof.  Not- 
withftanding  all  this,  the  fettling  a Colony 
there  may  with  more  Probability  be  attri- 
buted to  Auguftus^  who  eftablilhed  28  Co- 
lonies in  different  parts  of  Italy ^ befides  the 
giving  the  Name  of  Julia  to  Cities,  was 
more  frequently  pradifed  by  him  than  by 
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£afar.  Another  Reafon  appears  by  the 
Temple  which  ftill  fubfifts  within  that  City, 
confecrated  to  the  Goddels  Roma  and  Att- 
guflusy  and  leems  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Citizens,  as  a noble  Memorial  of  their  Grati- 
tude for  the  Benefits  they  may  have  received 
from  Auguftus,  And  might  we  not  fufpeft 
that  the  Name  Tola  [which  feems  Latin] 
might  not  have  been  affurned  by  that  City, 
leaving  their  old  one  on  account  of  fome  im- 
portant Conceffion  made  by,  or  Advantage 
fought  from  Tola  Sifter  of  Agrippa^  and  for 
the  famous  Buildings  ereded  by  her,  as  they 
are  mentioned  by  T)io  ? 

As  to  Antiquity,  I know  no  City  that  can 
boaft  of  having  Remains  fubfifting  more 
noble,  large,  or  fo  entire  as  that  of  Tola. 
The  firft  Author  that  I find  who  has  fpoke  of 
it,  is  Teter  Martir  of  Anghiera,  a MilanezCy 
knt  to  Venice  in  of  Ambaffador  from 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  King  and  Qiieen  of 
Spainy  and  to  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  in  the 
Year  1501.  This  Gentleman  wrote  an  Ac- 
count of  his  own  Voyage,  in  which  he  tells  us, 
that  he  went  from  Venice  to  Tola  \ into  the 
Harbour  of  the  latter  he  arrived  with  his  Gal- 
leys, there  he  obferved  two  ancient  Thea- 
treSy  and  an  Arch  with  Infcriptions,  and  many 
Stones  with  various  Readings  on  them,  about 
forty  of  which  he  tranfcribed  and  gave  an 
Account  of.  The  next  Author  after  hin^who 
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has  fpoke  of  Tola^  is  the  moft  excellent  Ar- 
chiteft  Serlio^  who  in  his  third  Book  has 
treated  of  the  Theatre,  Amphitheatre,  and 
Arch  there,  and  has  given  Plans,  Views,  and 
the  Parts  thereof  Juftus  Ltpfius  copied 
after  him  the  Plan  of  what  they  believed  to 
be  an  Amphitheatre,  and  Palladio  reprelent- 
.ed  two  ancient  Temples  at  Tola.  In  the  laft 
Age,  Antonio'de  Ville,  an  Engineer,  who 
built  the  Fort  which  is  there  at  prefent,  and 
has  wrote  about  Fortification,  publiftied  an 
Account  of  this  Place,  in  wTich  he  gave  a 
Draught  of  an  Arch,  a Temple,  and  a Sketch 
of  the  Arena.,  tho'  in  a very  clumfey  man- 
ner, and  very  ill  drawn.  At  prefent  the 
Arch  remains  entire,  as  does  likewile  the 
forefaid  Temple,  and  the  other  near  it,  which 
very  much  refembles  it,  the  back  part  there- 
of joining  dole  to  it  ; nor  can  I fay  in  what 
other  place  are  Capitals,  Cornilhes,  and  Co- 
rinthian Freezes  of  fuch  delicate  Sculpture 
to  be  found,  or  in  fuch  plenty,  or  lb  well 
prelerved.  The  Prints  v/hich  have  been  en- 
graven thereof,  lerve  only  to  fhew  thele 
things  entirely  different  from  what  they  are. 
Of  the  Infcriptions  I have  only  found  five 
exifting,  many  others  having  been  cruelly 
deftroyed,  and  indeed  but  lately  5 fince 
a certain  new  Building  was  erefted  at 
this  Place,  as  if  there  had  been  a Scarcity  of 
Stones  in  that  Country. 
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I heard  in  V'enice,  that  feme  have  de- 
fired  the  Arena  of  Tola  might  be  tranlpor- 
ted  thither  in  the  manner  I mentioned,  when 
I had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  tranfporting  the 
Arch  of  Sufa  to  Turin  ^ but  fuch  a great 
Undertaking  as  that  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
I cannot  advife  fliouldbe  attempted,  for  fe- 
veral  Reafons,  tho'  I fliall  be  bold  to  lay, 
that  I think  it  very  prafHcable  to  tranlport 
the  Arch  there,  and  likewile  the  belt  pre- 
ferved  of  the  fmall  Temples;  lince  thofefew 
who  live  there,  and  for  the  moft  part  are 
Strangers,  have  no  manner  ofTafte  for  liich 
things.  By  this  a moftiifeful  School  for  Ar- 
chitecture might  be  fet  on  foot,  and  every  one 
learn  in  what  manner  the  Corinthian  ought 
really  to  be  wrought,  being  fuflicient  to  Ihew 
how  much  more  beautiful  and  graceful  the 
Works  of  the  Ancients  are,  and  how  much 
better  conducted  than  Ibme  of  our  modern 
Performances,  lb  full  of  Extravagancies,  or 
rather  Folly.  But  fince  there  are  fome  who 
think  the  tranfporting  fuch  Buildings  impof- 
lible,  I lhall  at  prelent  add  the  Manner 
praClifed  therein  by  the  Romans  in  their 
molt  noble  pubiick  Buildings,  as  I have  elfe- 
where  deferib'd,  to  whom  it  neither  was  un- 
known, nor  deemed  impracticable;  I mean, 
to  tranlport  Buildings  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther : of  which  Spartianus  gives  an  Evi- 
dence, where  he.  fays,  that  Hadrian^  befides 
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the  many  Edifices  he  had  erefted  ^ tranf- 
ported  the  Manjion  or  Temple  of  the  Dea' 
Bona  and  the  Coloffus,  which  flood  on  foot 
and  fufp ended.  It  was  a wonder  indeed, 
how  they  could  tranfport  the  Coloffus  erec- 
ted, and  yet  the  very  Name  of  the  Archi- 
tect who  was  called  TDMriamis  is  mentioned 
by  the  Hittorian.  But  there  was  no  wonder 
at  all  in  tranfporting  the  Temple,  fince  its 
W alls  were  not  made  Cot  to  or  rough  Stones, 
but  of  great  ones  join'd  to  one  another,  with- 
out any  kind  of  Cement,  as  thofe  of  the 
Temples  exaftly  are,  being  exceedingly  broad, 
tho'  not  above  a Foot  in  Thicknels,  fo  that 
they  may  be  removed  and  put  together  again 
with  very  great  Eale.  Cafaubony  who  fure- 
ly  has  never  taken  notice  of  ancient  Buil- 
dings, could  not  conceive  the  manner  of  tranl- 
porting  the  forefaid  Temple  \ accordingly  in 
his  Notes  on  Spartianus  he  fays,  that  there  it 
mult  be  underftood,  that  another  new  Temple 
was  made.  But  it  was  much  more  difficult 
to  tranfport  a very  fine  Pifture  Ihut  up  with- 
in Boards  from  Sparta  to  Rome,  and  placed 
upon  a Wall,  which  after  the  Grecian 
Cuftomwas  made  of  Brick,  and  which  ac- 
cording to  4 Rlinfs  Teftimony  was  done, 
cutting  it  off  without  breaking  the  Surface  i 
which  Method  of  taking  off'  Pidures  from  a 
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Wall,  is  performed  at  prefent  in  Venice  by 
one  who  has  often  praftifed  it  with  fuccels. 

Above  all  the  other  Antiquities  of  ^olUy 
a Theatre  was  moft  celebrated  by  Serlio  % 
of  which,  as  Misfortune  would  have  it,  fcarce 
is  there  one  Remain  left;  the  above-men- 
tioned de  Ville  having  cruelly  deftroyed  the 
Parts  which  were  remaining,  razing  the  Build- 
ing from  the  Foundation,  in  order  to  make 
ufe  of  the  Stones  to  build  his  own  exceeding 
ftiort  Courtains,  and  the  four  Baftions  of 
the  little  Fort  there,  which  is  not  placed  on 
one  fide  of  the  Tower,  but  on  a fmall  Rock 
in  the  middle.  So  that  out  of  thole  mag- 
nificent Materials,  nothing,  according  to  Art, 
has  been  produced  on  his  part.  And  it 
would  feem,  that  he  thought  on  nothing, 
but  the  Pleafure  of  making  ule  of  thefe  fo 
very  large  and  noble  Pieces  of  Marble  at 
any  rate.  However,  in  order  to  palliate  in 
Ibme  meafure  his  Brutality,  in  having  de- 
ftroyed  fuch  a fuperb  Remain  of  ancient 
Grandeur,  he  invented  a Fable  which  never 
before  was  heard  in  thofe  parts  5 namely, 
that  there  had  been  an  Irruption  ‘of  Fire, 
which,  Ibme  Years  before,  had  blown  up 
a great  part  of  that  Building.  This  Strudurc 
was  fituated  not  far  from  the  Walls  of  the 
Town,  at  the  Foot  of  a little  Rifing-ground, 
on  the  left-hand  of  the  City,  towards  the 
Sea,  and  was  called  Zaro  i which  word,  in 
the  middle  Ages,  was  corrupted  from  the 
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word  Theatre^  fince  the  Greek  Theta,  on 
account  of  the  Pronunciation  at  that  time, 
was  changed  into  a Zeta : So  that  from 
©nxct  they  have  made  liZeccay  hence,  by 
the  popular  way  of  fpeaking,  they  have 
robbed  it  of  two  Letters,  and  made  it  Zaro. 
In  Latine  it  was  wrote  Zadrium  and  7^- 
drum  i this  I learn  from  a written  Record  of 
the  Year  1303,  inferted  in  a large  Volume, 
which  I keep  among  my  Manuicripts,  and 
which  contains  an  ample  Colledion  of  fa- 
mous Venetian  Records.  In  that  fame  MS. 
there  is  an  account  of  the  Jurifdidions  which 
the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  held  in  IJlria^ 
when  mention  is  made  of  Tola  3 the  words 
are,  Et  habet  ibi  duo  antiqua  Talatia^ 
fcilicety  Jadrum^  & Harenam^  & Tala- 
tium  unum  in  Tlatea  Civitatis^  & quaf- 
dam  alias  T>omos , & quicumque  accipit 
aliquem  Lapidem  de  di£tis  Talatiis  Jadriy 
& Hareme^  pro  quolibet  lapide  quern  accipit 
folvit  "Domino  Tatriarcha  Byzantios  cen- 
tum, This  is  a curious  Account  and  Cir- 
cumftance,  fhewing,  that  in  the  very  dark 
Ages,  they  had  even  a much  greater  Vene- 
ration for  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  than 
what  we  find  in  times  when  Erudition  is 
more  in  vogue ; there  having  been  then  the  no 
finall  Penalty  inflicted  of  a hundred  Pieces 
on  any  that  fhould  rob  the  Theatres  of  Tola 
of  fo  much  as  one  Angle  Stone,  in  order  to 
apply  it  to  other  ufes.  . Which,  indeed,  has 
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been  but  too  much  praftiled  every  wherei 
and  from  which  the  fatal  Ruin  of  Antiquity 
has  enfued,  much  more  than  from  the  Irrup- 
tions of  the  Barbarians^  or  Time  itlelf. 
Serlio  beflows  great  Encomiums  on  the  Re- 
mains of  the  Theatre  already  mentioned,  af- 
firming, that  the  ingenious  Architeft  there- 
of had  made  choice  of  the  Mount  whereon 
it  was  placed,  for  placing  part  of  the  Steps, 
as  was  pfadifed  in  building  other  Theatres. 
The  Orchejtra  was  made  in  the  level  part 
of  the  Area,  as  were  the  Scene  and  the  other 
Buildings  thereunto  belonging.  Befides,  he' 
gave  us  to  underftand,  that  it  was  of  the 
Corinthian  Order,  and  exceedingly  rich  a^ 
to  'its  Workmanfhip  and  Stone,  with  a great 
number  of  Pillars  and  double  Stairs,  with 
Ornaments  of  Gates  and  Windows,  both 
within  and  without.  Several  wrought  Pieces 
remain  near  the  Fort,  which  have  not  been 
made  ufe  of : I have  oblerved  that  of  the 
few  which  do  remain,  fbme  are.  of  Grecian 
Marble,  whereas  all  the  other  Antiquities 
there,  are  of  Marble  of  the  Country  round 
about  Tola. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  City,  at  a fmall 
Diftance,  and  no  more  than  perhaps  the 
length  of  200  Pearches  of  Ground  from  the 
Sea-fide,  ftands  the  Arena,  as  it  was  called 
in  the  middle  Ages.  There  is  nothing  be- 
fides the  external  Circuit  to  be  feen  at  pre- 
fent } nor,  indeed,  could  more  have  been 
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leen  at  any  time,  becaufe  the  inner  parts 
were  of  Wood ; bat  the  Building  in  general 
is  a Miracle,  for  being  fo.  well  .preferved, 
lince  throughout  the  whole  Circuit,  from  top 
to  bottom,  there  is  nothing  wanting  except 
about  two.  Arms  length  in  the  upper  Story. 
As  the  Drawing  I have  given  thereof  fliews 
when  it  was  begun  to  be  deftroy'd  by  ano- 
ther ftiallow-brain'd  Ingineer,  in  order  like- 
wife  to  make  ufe  of  the  Stones  for  his  own 
Schemes;  but  a flop  was  immediately  piit 
to  that,  being  a piece  of  Barbarity  ftill  the 
more  execrable,  when  we  confider  that  the 
Country  abounds  with  nothing  lb  much  as 
Stone.  The  deftroying  thefe  things  of  An- 
tiquity is,  however,  fo  much  contrary  to 
the  Inclination  of  the  Community,  that  in 
the  common  Inftruftions  given  to  the  Gover- 
nours  of  Tolaj  the  Legiflature  has  enjoin'd 
them  to  preferve  the  Antiquities  there  care- 
fully. InefFeft,  fince  thefe  things  have  hap- 
pened, it  is  not  long  fince,  with  an  admira- 
ble Care,  the  Government  has  caufed  fe- 
veral  Vineyards  to  be  removed,  which,  from 
the  fide  of  the  Mount,  without  any  inter- 
mediate Space,  had  been  brought  as  far  as 
the  Pilafters  of  this  Building.  Befides  what 
has  been  already  mentioned,  the  arched  Roof 
of  one  of  the  principal  Gates  is  wanting,  and 
fome  Stones  of  the  contiguous  Row  of  Pi- 
lafters of  the  lecond  Story  towards  the  bot- 
tom i where,  by  one  only  Stone  remaining 
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in  the  middle,  and  not  broader  than  twd 
Feet  fix  Inches,  the  whole  Weight  above  has 
been  fince  fupported  ; having  another  above 
it,  which  is  not  imbedded,  except  for  about 
the  breadth  of  eight  Inches,  and  is  ftill  hang- 
ing out  of  the  Building  about  the  length  of 
three  Feet.  Like  wife  there  is  a confiderable 
part  of  that  Bench  |^if  we  may  call  it  foj 
which  runs  round  the  top  of  the  Building, 
wanting:  This  excepted,  the  whole  Circuit 
is  entire ; and  here  only  may  we  enjoy  the 
incredible  and  inexplicable  fine  Effeft  it  has 
to  the  Eye ; and  as  much  on  the  outfide  as 
on  the  inner,  we  behold  fuch  a fumptuous 
Circuit,  with  all  its  Apertures,  and  in  its 
full  height,  no  ways*  prejudiced  at  the  bot- 
tom by  any  Rubbifti  brought  thither  from 
other  places,  which  at  Rome  Verona 
covers  a confiderable  part  of  theft  Buildings. 
The  Beauty  of  its  Appearance  is  encrealed 
very  much  by  the  Whitenefs  of  the  Stones, 
and  the  Preftrvation  thereof  the  more  ad- 
mirable, in  proportion  as  the  whole  Circuit 
is  ilblated,  and  not  joined  in  the  inner-fide 
by  any  Wall  that  knits  it  together.  But  now 
^tis  time  to  fliew  that  which  at  firft  will  ap- 
pear very  ftrarlge,  namely,  that  the  Edifice 
of  Rola  [notwithftanding  it  is  Ihut  up  all 
around,  and  has  exadly  the  fame  number 
of  Arches  with  that  of  the  Amphitheatre  of 
Verona\  is,  however,  no  Amphitheatre  at 
all. 
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At  firft,  when  at  Sea,  I beheld  this  ma- 
jeftick  and  wonderful  Pile,  according  to  that 
Profpeft  of  it  which  I have  ftiewn  in  the  Cop- 
per-plate. Scarcely  had  I greedily  fixed  my 
Eyes  thereon,  than  I told  thofe  who  had 
come  in  company  with  me,  that  I fufpedled 
it  to  be  a Theatre  only.  Two  Motives  im- 
mediately induced  me  to  think  fo ; one,  that 
at  that  Diftance  the  Building  appeared  dif- 
ferent from  the  oval  Figure  of  Amphitheatres 
elfewhere:  that  Paflage  of  "Paufanias  oc- 
curing  to  my  Mind,  which  I have  quoted  in 
the  firft  Book,  namely,  that  Trajan  built 
a large  Theatre^  circular  in  every  part 
thereof-  The  other  was,  that  the  two  Turrets 
I faw  on  the  outfide  thereof,  which  in  no 
ways  could  belong  to  an  Amphitheatre;  at 
the  fame  time  I remember’d,  that  in  Ibme  of 
the  Theatres  in  Candia^  delineated  by  Hono- 
m 5^///,  Ibme  llich  like  Appendages  appear, 
which  he  calls  Counterforts;  tho’,  by  not 
finding  them  entire,  and  by  having,  perhaps, 
adapted  his  Plans  to  the  common  Idea  of 
Theatres,  he  places  and  confiders  them  in  a 
different  manner.  But  all  doubt  about  this 
was  at  an  end,  after  I had  let  my  Foot  within 
its  funerb  E’.nclofure,  fince  I faw  one  fide  of 
it  built  on  the  Declivity  of  a piece  of  ground, 
with  a Slope,  the  foot  -of  which  comes  to 
be  comprifed  within  it,  in  order  and  form 
for  having  the  Steps  placed  thereon.  Its 
Declivity  fhews  exellcntly  well,  the  Grada- 
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tion  of  thefe  Steps,  as  the  Curvature  does 
their  Semicircular  Form,  which -filled  little 
lels  than  half  of  the  Space  broad-ways. 
Lower  down,  there  ftill  remains  the  Palfage  or 
Floor  of  the  "Podium^v^hich.  is  very  well  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  little  Rifing-ground  feen  there. 
"Tis  known  how  the  Ancients,  in  the  build- 
ing their  Theatres,  made  ufe  of  fuch  an  ad- 
vantageous Situation,  where-ever  they  could 
have  it,  faving  by  the  Slope  of  the  Ground, 
the  Expence  of  having  Portico's  and  Vaults, 
which  otherwife  were  necelfary  for  fupport- 
ing  the  Steps.  Befides,  on  the  lame  fide 
where  the  Slope  was,  they  faved  a great  part 
of  the  Building  of  the  external  Circuit  too. 
However,  in  this,  where  the  Front  towards 
the  Sea  has  three  Stories,  nay,  a little  fur- 
ther, there  is  a fmall  Bafement  of  about  three 
or  four  Feet  in  Dimenfion,  under  the  lower 
Pilafters  on  the  outlide,  which  ferves  to  fup- 
ply  the  Ground  which  turns  to  Hope.  The 
part  towards  the  Mount  has  only  two  Stories, 
as  may  be  leen  by  the  Draught.  Beyond 
the  two  principal  Gates  that  are  at  the  two 
Points  of  the  Extremities,  length- ways,  the 
Mount  begins  to  rife  and  the  lowermoft  Pi-  • 
lafters  tolofethemfelves,  where,  at  the  third 
they  are  quite  loft.  They  commonly  believe 
in  that  Country,  that  they  appear  fo  by  be- 
ing hid  under-ground  •,  and  feme,  in  order  to 
be  fure  of  that,  have  dug,  but  they  have  found 
that  which  the  Continuation  of  the  Rifing- 
C c 3 ground 
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ground  might  have  made  plain  to  them, 
namely,  that,  the  Foundation  excepted,  no 
part  of  the  Building  there  is  hid.  The  Ground 
accordingly,  in  that  place  proceeds  inwardly 
into  the  Field  or  Area,  in  a lemicircular 
Form,  flopingj  where,  in  theoppofite  part, 
the  three  Stories  are  feen  entire  and  unco- 
vered. This  is  fufficient  for  giving  us  to 
underiland  for  certain,  that  the  whole  Fa- 
brick  was  only  a Theatre. 

But  the  Ground,  from  the  fide  oppofite  to 
the  Stairs,  affords  a Proof  no  lefs  certain  for 
confirming  what  has  been  laid,  becaufe  here 
it  rifes  about  three  Feet ; as  much  as  was  fit 
for  placing  a Stage  for  the  Aftors,  a plain 
Area  remaining  in  the  middle  very  fit  for 
the  Orchejira  of  a Theatre,  tho’  not  fuffi- 
cient for  that  of  an  Amphitheatre.  The 
Mark  of  a Wall  is  obfervable  in  leveral  Places, 
for  which  realbn  I caufed  them  to  dig  here 
and  there,  to  fee  if  it  was  polfible  to  make 
out  the  Form  of  the  Scene;  nay,  Pm  cer- 
tain, Ibme  People  would  unqueftionably  place 
it  here,  and  delcribe  it  accordingly  : but,  for 
my  own  part,  I never  can  be  induced  to 
amule  myfelf  with  Imagination  only,  or  to 
reprefent  what  I do  not  lee  j 1 lhall  there- 
fore fay  candidly,  that  from  the  few  and 
uncertain  Foundations  and  Veftiges  of  the 
Building  dilcovered  by  me,  I was  not  able 
to  come  at  the  true  Form  of  the  Scene.  In- 
afmuch  therefore  as  I was  in  doubt  about 
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this,  I was  equally  confirmed  in  the  Opinion, 
that  the  whole  was  a Theatre,  but  not  an 
Amphitheatre  ; becaufe  I found  a piece  of  a 
Wall  in  a ftreightLine  fronting  the  Spefta- 
tors,  which  never  could  have  been  in  an  Am- 
phitheatre, nor  the  under  Part  of  the  Row 
ofPilafters  in  that  Situation,  becaufe  they  ne- 
ver could  have  lerved  for  fupporting  circu- 
lar Steps  and  Vaults,  which  mull  have  gone 
round  the  whole.  The  Walls,  however, 
which  I oblerved,  could  ferve  for  nothing 
but  a Foundation,  and  mull  have  been  at 
leaft  but  very  little  raifed  above  ground  ; 
for  it  appears  plain  by  fcveral  Marks,  that 
what  was  for  the  moft  part  built  up  within 
this  Fabric,  was  of  Wood,  tho'  it  likewife 
feems  evident  that  here  and  there  it  was 
otherwife,  lince  from  the  part  of  the  Audi- 
tory on  the  Defcent  of  the  Wall,  hollowed 
Stones  are  very  frequently  feen  for  receiving 
the  ends  of  the  Beams  within  them,  which 
going  croft,  fupported  the  Floor  of  the  high- 
er Lodge  : Thefe  Hollows  or  Mortifos  in 
j Vitruvms^tkmt^  were  by  the  Latins 
Columbariij  and  by  the  Greeks  ^ Beds  for  the 
Beams  i but  the  like  is  not  to  be  feen  on 
the  part  where  the  Scene  is. 

Being  confirmed  in  the  Opinion  that  this 
Building  was  a Theatre,  I began  to  think 
what  the  Ufe  of  the  external  Appendages 
or  Turrets  may  have  been,  fince  they  never 
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could  have  belong’d  to  an  Amphitheatre.. 
Serlio  calls  them  Contrafoftiy  and  fuppofes 
them  made  in  order  not  to  leave  the  Wall 
quite  abandoned;  but  he  never  faw  them 
himfelf^ias  I (hall  quickly  make  evident] and 
accordingly  did  not  reprefent  them  but  only 
by  a Plan  mark’d  out  with  three  Pilafters, 
by  which  no  Mortal  could  imagine  what  kind 
of  an  Elevation  they  may  have  had : That 
they  were  not  by  way  of  Buttreffes,  is  ma- 
nifeft  by  their  Form ; becaufe  they  are  plac’d 
above  the  Arches,  and  ifolated  Pilafters,  like 
the  reft ; and  becaufe  they  could  have  ferved 
to  little  purpofe  in  lb  ample  a Round. 

Having  my  felf  feen  them  entire,  and  pre- 
ferved,  has  given  me  lb  much  Light  into  the 
Matter,  as  I think  is  fufficient  for  knowing 
their  Ule.  You  may  therefore  obferve  in  the 
laft  Plate  of  all  at  the  Letter  D,  where  the 
inner  View  of  them  is  feen,  that  the  faid  in- 
terior Profpeft  of  them  in  the  upper  Orders 
reprefents  here  and  there  a Houle  confifting 
of  two  Stories,  with  two  Entries,  and  as  many 
Windows  in  every  one  of  them.  So  that  I 
am  perfuaded  they  belong’d  to  a part  of  the 
pmic  Scene  reprefenting  Manfions,  which 
may,  in  the  Dramatic  Performances,  have 
been  varioufly  made  ufe  of.  In  effecl,  there 
was  no  Way  on  the  outfide  to  get  up  to 
thefe  Pvooms,  nor  are  there  any  Remains  of 
Stairs  on  the  inner  fide,  but  rather  of  Stages 
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and  Floorings.  That  the  reprefen  ting 
vate  Buildings  with  Windows  was  part  of 
the  comic  Scene,  ^ Vitruvius  informs  us. 

Among  the  other  Parts  belonging  to  the 
Theatre,  ^ Bollux  reckons  the  Houfe  with 
two  Stories  in  it ; we  cannot  wifti  for  a bet- 
ter Confirmation  of  what  is  juft  now  men- 
tioned: For  afterwards  he  fays,  from  it  the 
old  Women  and  thePanders  ufed  to  look  down, 
and  peep  about  them.  From  thofe  high 
Profpefts  fome  ufe  or  another  may'  have  been 
made  in  the  tragic  Scene  too,  and  when  there 
was  Occafion  they  may  have  made  the 
Spectators  fee  through  the  two  Gates  or 
Apertures,  which  ® Vitruvius  fays  were  on 
the  right  and  left^  and  ferved  for  thofe  Per- 
fonagcs  introduced  in  the  Drama,  as  repre- 
fenting  Foreigners,  to  come  out  on  the  Stage, 
lince  the  middle  part  was  filled  up  with  the 
Royal  Gates,  and  the  Train  belonging  to  the 
Court.  Perhaps  thofe  two  lateral  PalTages 
were  thofe  called  7rapacr3c?iV(c3c  fpofce  of  by 
Bollux^  and  furely  not  well  underftood  by 
Berault^  when  he  fays  they  are  the  fame 
with  the  Retro-fcena.  We  likewife  read  in 
Bollux^  that  in  the  Tragedies  the  Houle 
with  the  two  Stories  reprefented  Ibmetimes 
two  Parlors,  or  high  Places  like  Towers,  from 
whence  they  could  fee  at  a diftance  ; and 

^ X.  5-.  c.  8.  Fe?2ejiris  difpojith  imitatione  communium  &di- 
ficiorum.  7 1.  j\..cap.  19. 
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we  rea(J  that  the  Gate  on  the  right  Hand 
[by  which  Name  I underftand  the  Apertures 
of  the  Front*]  the  Habitation  of  thofe 
who  afted  the  9 fecond  Part,  not  the  fecond 
Aft,  as  it  is  rendered  in  Latin,  It  was  com- 
mon in  both  the  Latin,  and  Greek  Theatres 
to  reprelent  the  Scene,  from  nothing  elfe  but 
one  iingle  Partition  Wall  or  Front  of  a Building 
with  three  Doors,  which  Terault  fliews  to  be 
filled  up,  and  almoft  ftiut  by  the  painted  Ma- 
chines, and  other  Things  which  turned  on 
Pivots,  by  which  Form  it  would  very  ill  a- 
gree  with  that  which  I have  been  conjeftu- 
ling  concerning  Houles  reprefented  at  a di- 
ftance  in  the  Theatre  of  Tola ; hut  neither 
in  that  manner,  nor  without  the  Point  in  Per-- 
Ipeftive  could  the  Scene  ever  be,  nor  is  it 
poflible  to  account  for  every  thing  exaftly, 
fince  we  may  be  perfiiaded  that  notwithftan- 
ding  the  many  Drawings  we  have  of  modern 
Mailers,  of  thofe  parts  of  the  Theatre  which 
ferv’d  for  R^refentation ; that  Affair  is,  how- 
ever, ftill  left  very  much  in  the  dark.  I 
lhall  add  here,  that  in  the  Circuit  of  the 
Theatre  of  Tola,^  thefe  two  fmail  Houles 
afibrd  a very  agreeable  Profpeft,  being  plac’d 
in  the  Situation  of  the  Auditory  5 for  the  ex- 
terior Windows  correfponded  to  the  inner 
Doors  doled  by  Stone  curioully  perforated 
and  made  like  Flower- work,  which  by  the 

• T«  KO.Tayctioy, 
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Clearnefs  ofthe  Air  ftiining  through  it.  de- 
lights the  Eye  on  either  fide  wonderfully. 

This,  if  I miftake  not,  is,  I think,  the  End 
and  Defign  of  fuch  Appendages  having  been 
made  to  the  Building;  and  here  the  Manner 
of  theWindows  of  the  Ancients  is  learned,  and 
a Piece  of  the  Scene  difcovered,  never 
delineated  hitherto  but  in  Imagination ; and 
here  we  have  the  Intention  of  thole  three 
I Pilafters  marked  out  in  four  different  Places 
by  Serlio  in  his  Plan  of  the  Building  of 
i ToUy  and  by  Belli  in  Ibme  of  theft  in  Can- 
dia : And  here  above  all,  do  we  come  to 
underftand  a-new  that  Theatres  were  made 
in  two  different  Manners,  one  after  the  com- 
mon Method,  with  a femicircular  Contour  on 
one  fide,  and  Icjuare  on  the  other ; and  ano- 
ther, never  before  known,  with  an  In- 
I clofure  fliut  up,  and  an  entire  Circumfe- 
rence, after  the  manner  of  an  Amphitheatre. 
There  is  no  Inconfiftency  however  in  find- 
ing a Theatre  in  that  Form,  it  being  of  no 
conftquence  that  the  Portico  or  covered  Place 
[which  Vitruvius  lays  they  made  behind 
the  Scena  as  a Shelter  againft  any  fudden 
Rain  which  might  happen  to  felll  was  in  a 
ftreight  Line,  or  in  a Curve ; nay,^  Ijidarus 
was  of  opinion,  that  all  Theatres  were  at 
firft  of  a round  Form  like  the  Aikfhithea- 
tresy  and  the  forelaid  Retro  Rort\co  might 
very  well  have  been  placed  from  the  Space 

Orig,  /.  18.  cap,  41, 
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of  the  thirteen  Arches  which  are  in  the 
Building  at  Tola  between  both  the  little 
Houfes.  At  prefent  we  may  underftand  that 
Paffage  of  Taufanias^  which  without  this 
could  never  have  been  explained  ; namely, 
that  Trajan  had  built  a great  Theatre  cir- 
cular in  every  part : circular  mull  here  be 
underftood  in  a popular,  not  a mathematical 
Senle.  The  Drawing  I exhibit  here,  Ihews 
what  this  Theatre  was,  and  gives  us  to  un- 
derfta.nd  that  tho*  ofa  curved  Form,  and  fhut 
up  in  every  part,  it . was  however  not  an 
Amphitheatre  j fo  that  it  was  even  by  Spar- 
tianus  called  a Theatre.  Taufanias  by 
taking  notice  of  the  forelaid  Particular  of  its 
Roundnels,  Ihews  that  fuch  a Form  was  not 
common  to  every  Theatre ; and  his  faying 
that  it'  was  a large  Theatre,  indicates  that 
the  Theatres  built  in  that  manner,  were  more 
fumptuous  than  the  others.  Belli  having 
found  in  Candia  feveral  Theatres  not  unlike 
this,  gives  us  to  underftand  that  this  was  the 
Greek  manner  of  building  them  i however 
perhaps  Hadrian  may  have  caufed  it  to  be 
demolifhed;  becaufe  therein  he  did  not  care 
to  deviate  from  the  Roman  Cuftom.  For 
which  Reafon  this  of  Tola  may  have  been 
built  after  the  Greek  manner,  as  not  being 
remote  from  the  Country  oi  Greece^  as  indeed 
the  Manner  feen  in  all  the  other  pieces  of 
Antiquity  in  that  Place,  leem  to  indicate  that 
they  were  made  by  Grecian  Architeds. 

Great 
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Great  ObjecHons  may  be  made  by  many 
againfi:  all  I have  faid  on  this  Head,  fince  they 
find  that  SerliOy  who  treats  about  this  Build- 
ing, has  in  his  whole  Plan  thereof,  repre- 
fented  it  as  an  Amphitheatre;  but  I may 
very  well  lay,  that  wretched  Antiquity  al* 
w'ays  has  had  this  Misfortune  attending  it, 
namely,  that  the  reprelenting  to  Readers  the 
Dreams  and  Imaginations  of  Authors  as  Truth 
and  Faft,  have  never  been  efteemed  by  the 
World  to  be  Cheats  and  Impofiures.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  ^ Mo^itfaucon  s Book  of 
tiquities^  'tis  faid,  that  the  Fabric  of  Tola 
had  but  fix  Steps  within  it,  but  larger  than 
in  other  fuch  Buildings;  which  ridiculous 
Thought  [whether  underftood  of  a Theatre 
or  Amphitheatrel  makes  me  at  a loft  to 
imagine  where  he  pick’d  it  up.  SerliOy  I 
own,  was  in  general  very  faithful  in  his  Ac- 
counts of  things,  tho’  I muft  lay  he  went  out 
of  the  w’^ay,  and  was  milled  in  what  he 
related  about  Tola ; for  he  never  was  there 
himfelf,  but  probably  fent  fome  young  Man 
or  other  of  his  Acquaintance  to  furvey  them, 
who  has  Purely  ferved  him  very  ill  in  that 
matter.  That  he  never  w^as  there  himfelf,  I 
argue,  in  the  firft  place,  from  his  own  Draw- 
ings, and  from  his  having  laid,  that  the 
Arena  was  Jituated  in  the  middle  of  the 
, City^  fince  it  certainly  is  at  a good  diftance 
from  it;  and  when  he  alTerts  that  the  Cor- 
niflies  are  better  underfood^  and  of  a finer 
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7 fifte  than  in  the  Amphitheatre  of  Rome- 
So  being  himfelf  perfiiaded  into  the  Belief 
by  the  entire  Circumference  of  the  Building, 
that  it  was  an  Amphitheatre,  he  figur'd  out, 
on  the  inner  fide  of  the  Building,  Parts  in  imi- 
tation of  thofe  within  the  Amphitheatre  of 
Verona^  tho’  of  all  this  there  is  not  the  leaft 
Mark  remaining.  Others  Irkewife  may  per- 
haps with  very  great  difficulty  be  induced 
to  believe  it  to  have  been  a Theatre,  for  ha- 
ving heard  that  there  was  another  Theatre 
at  7ola,  But  in  the  firft  place,  we  learn 
from  the  written  Text  of  Honor ib  Belli y that 
there  were  not  few  Cities  which  had  more 
Theatres  than  one  within  them.  And  zdlyy 
lince  I myfelf  have  feen  it,  I have  with  no 
fmall  Probability  been  able  to  dilcover.  that 
the  other  Building' in  Bola  [tho'  defcribed 
as  a Theatre,  and  accordingly  delineated  as 
fuch  by  SerliOy  and  called  lb  in  the  dark 
Ages,  when  fuch  Names  were  given  at  ran- 
dom^  was  in  effed  no  Theatre  at  all,  but  a 
magnificent  Palace.  And  as  the  Remem- 
brance of  a Palace  there  is  ftill  preferved  in 
that  Country,  and  as  fuch  it  appeared  to  de 
Ville  5 neither  do  the  Remains  thereof  which 
I found,  indicate  it  to  have  been  a Theatre. 
It  was  placed  under  a rifing  Ground,  but 
the  lower  part  cut  and  levelled  in  two  places, 
and  has  never  been  confidered  as  a Theatre. 
The  four  large  Pillars  of  Grecian  Marble 
which  are  feen  on  the  fide  of  the  great  Altar 
3 in 
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in  the  Church  della  Salute^  and  tranlported 
there  from  the  forementioned  Building,  I can- 
not conceive  where  they  could  have  had  a 
prefer  place  in  a Theatre.  The  Queftion 
may  be  asked  of  me,  that  allowing  fuch  to 
have  been  the  ufe  of  thefe  two  Turrets  that 
II  are  deferibed  towards  the  Scena  ; for  what 
iipurpole  could  the  other  two  over  againft 
i thole  already  deferibed  have  been  made  ? 

H But  it  is  well  known  on  one  hand,  that  be- 
* caufeof  the  Beauty  of  Agreement  in  Fabrics, 
i leveral  things  are  often  made  which  ferve 
I for  Appearance  only  ; and  it  is  evident  on  the 
[ other  hand,  that  of  thefe  fmall  Rooms  which 
I joined  with  the  higher  Lodges,  various  ufes 
may  have  been  made  for  the  Convenience  of 
the  Speftators.  It  is  likewife  obfervable, 
that  thofe  on  the  other  fide  are  not  complete, 

I but  want  the  Floor  in  the  middle. 

In  order  therefore  to  give  fome  precife  Ac- 
,1  count  of  this  fo  very  noble  an  Enclofure,we 
think  fit  to  acquaint  the  Reader,  that  the  great- 
eft  length  thereof,  from  one  Gate  to  the  other, 
is  370  Venetian  Feet,  its  Breadth  300,  the 
total  Circuit  amounts  to  mo.  The  Vene- 
t ttan  Foot  is  Ibmething  more  than  the  eighth 
part  of  an  Inch  larger  than  that  of  Verona, 
The  Height  of  the  Building  on  the  fide  to- 
wards the  Sea,  is  eighty  fix  Feet,  inclu- 
ding the  fix  allowed  for  the  Bafement  at 
the  foot,  and  abdut  other  five  for  the 
Bench  or  Out-jutting,  which  is  above  the 
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higheft  Ridge  of  the  Biiildingi  The  number 
of  the  Arches  round  the  whole  Fabric  are 
7 2,  the  fame  as  that  of  Verona ; tho*  for  all 
that,  the  Bulk  of  it  is  not  the  lame,  the 
Breadth  of  the  Pilafters  and  Apertures  being 
lefi  in  that  of  Tola,  The . Dilpolition  of 
them  are  thus:  The  great  Gate  at  the  End 
of  the  Oval  has  nine  Arches  on  each  fide, 
hence  two  on  each  hand  are  doubled  on  the 
Out-fide,  and  fupport  the  two  Towers  or 
Houles  j next  follow  1 3 Arches  in  the  two 
middle  parts  of  the  Building  broad  ways,  then 
other  two  with  the  Turrets,  then  other  nine 
on  each  fide,  and  the  Gate  correlponding. 
The  Work  is  ruftic  made  with  Knobs  or 
Protuberances,  by  fome  called  Sbozzi'^  with- 
out being  fmoothed,  or  of  a regular  Bigneft 
one  with  another,  in  the  Meafurcs  of  the  dif- 
ferent pieces,  exaftly  like  thofe  of  Verona^ 
tho*  the  Whitenefs  of  the  Stone,  [the  Quarry 
out  of  which  they  were  taken,  I wasdirefted 
to  fee  three  Miles  diftant  from  the  Place] 
caufed  the  Building  at  Tola  to  appear  much 
more  beautiful  and  genteel  than  the  Veronefe 
Amphitheatre.  As  to  the  Order  of  the  Ar- 
chitefture,  fome  would  call  it  T)oriCy  others 
Tufcan ; the  ruftic  Work  would  incline  us 
to  believe  it  fuch  ; but  of  this  we  ftiall  Ipeafc 
very  loon  : However,  below,  the  Parts  are  ar- 
bitrary ; and  above,  fo  very  different  and 
plain,  that  no  Order  can  pofitively  be  deter- 
mined therein.  Some  Architeds  have  in  a 

certain 
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certain  manner  in  their  Books  on  that  Art, 

I have  introduced  an  Order  different  from  thofe 
which  are  common,  calling  the  Buildings 
j!  which  are  covered  with  fuch  Protuberances 
r as  are  above  mentioned,  the  ruftic  Order  : 
j This  Inclofure  confirms  fuch  an  . Opini- 
on, Ihewing  indeed  a Manner  very  different 
I from  that  of  the  other  claffick  Orders.  There 
has  been  no  Cement  or  Mortar  made  ufe  of 
I in  this  Building,  but  the  Stones  bound  to- 
gether with  their  common  Links  of  Iron 
leaded,  which  for  the  moft  part,  both  with- 
in, and  on  the  Out-fide  of  the  Building,  have 
been  taken  away  and  carried  off:  So  that 
throughout  the  whole,  the  common  Holes 
' feen  in  other  fiich  Buildings  are  perceived.  In 
Plate  XV.  A.  fhews  the  Perfpeftive  View  of 
the  Building,  B.  the  External  of  the  Turrets, 
C.  the  Internal,  and  their  Sides,  as  likewile 
the  Profile  of  the  Wall  of  the  Inclofure, 
with  its  Ridge  ; ,D.  fhews  the  Architedonic 
Parts  of  the  firft  Story,  E.  the  fecond,  F.  the 
third,  and  what  is  at  the  Top. 

The  lower  Pilafters  are  fquare,  and  little 
lefs  than  five  Feet  in  Thicknefs.  The  A- 
1 pertures  for  the  Admiffion  of  Light,  are  about 
j the  Dimenfion  of  lo  Feet  each  j or  if  you 
will  from  nine  Feet  fix,  to  ten  Feet  fix,  be- 
caufe  they  vary  confiderably  as  they  do  in  all 
the  like  kind  of  Buildings.  The  two  largeft 
Gates  have  the  Arches  fomewhat  higher  than 
the  others  ; their  Apertures  are  about  15 
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Their  arched  Roofs  have  iikewife  the  Stones 
jiiioothed,and  the  three  in  the  middle  on  the  in- 
ner-iide  projccl  half  a Foot.  The  Height  of  the 
Pilaftersfrom  the  Floor  to  their  Capitals,  or 
if  you  will,  to  the  Inipoft,  is  about  ten  Feet  fix 
Inches.  The  Impoft  is  one  Foot  fix  Inches 
high,  and  was  ten  Inches  of  Projedion.  There 
are  no  Numbers  carved  on  the  Arches  as  were 
neceffary  in  Amphitheatres,  and  as  are  feen 
in  thofe  of  Verona  On  the  fide 

towards  the  Sea, the  Pedeflal  or.Under-Pilafter, 
which,  with  excellent  Contrivance  and  Skill 
has  been  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  Building,  in 
order  to  fupply  the  Sinking  which  the  Ground 
makes  in  the  Declivity,  rifes  in  all  five  Feet 
fix  Inches,  having  above  it  a large  Bafement, 
upon  which  there  is  the  Pilafter  i which 
Bafement  on  the  outfide,  has  a Cornilh  with 
its  Members,  rcprefenting  the  Capital  of 
the  Pilaller  below,  on  the  Inner- fide  that 
Space  is  filled  up  by  the  Ground  which  there 
is  higher  than  the  reft. 

The  Arch,  from  the  Pavement  to  the  Key- 
Stone,  is  17  Feet  4,  the  arched  Vault  or 
Roof  is  2 Feet  2 Inches;  the  rough 
which  fupply  the  Architrave  and  Freeze, 
are  each  of  them  Ibmething  left  than  2 
Feet : The  Cornilh  is  little  more  than  two 
Feet,  and  projefts  about  one  and  a half. 
In  the  middle  of  the  Pilafter  is  the 
plain  Pillar  which  fences  the  Impoft,  and 
with  its  Capital  rifes  1 Foot  5 ; and  on  the 
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outfide  6 Inches,  in  order  to  iiipport  the  Ar- 
chitrave. But  we  muft  remark,  that  the 
Impoft  is  lb  deeply  cut,  becaufe  of  its  great 
Projedion,  that  it  is  Ibmewhat  difagreeable  to 
the  Eye;  which  Particular  we  don't  oblerve 
in  that  of  Verona. 

In  thefecond  Story  the  Pilaflers  are  4F<fet 
4 thick,  the  PTeight  of  the  Arch  19  and 
2 Inches ; from  which,  by  gonfidering  its 
Conformity  with  the  lower  Story,  we  may 
judge  what  the  other  Meallires  have  been. 
The  Cornilh,  that  is,  the  Impoft  inter- 
fedted  here  by  the  plain  Pillar,  projcds  fur- 
ther than  it  about  leven  Inches,  and  more  than 
the- Roof  of  the  higher  Arch,  nine  Inches. 

In  the  third  Story,  inftead  of  Arches,  the 
like  number  of  Windows  go  round,  each  of 
them  5 Feet  8 Inches  broad,  and  7 Feet  8 high; 
from  the  Cornilh  below  to  the  Window  4 Feet, 
and  from  the  Window  upward  near  to  feven. 
But*  this  part  feems  to  be  of  a new  Contri- 
vance, becaufe  firft,  there  is  a Row  of  Stones 
which  ferve  for  a Traverle  above  the  Win- 
dows; then  there  is  a fmall  and  low  Cor- 
nilh, which  appears  out  of  all  order  and  ufe ; 
then  two  high  and  rough  Fafcia  5 next,  a 
Ridge,  which  is  in  place  of  a great  Cornilh, 
infomuch,  that  whereas  commonly  the  Or- 
nament encreafes  by  riling,  here  it  diminilhes, 
fince  the  Cornilh  of  the  lower  Story  has  nine 
Members,  among  which,  almoft  in  the  mid- 
dle, there  is  a Liftel,  or  flat  Stone,  by  way  of 
a Selvidge,  with  a Water-Spout  which  feems 
Dd  2 to 
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to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  being  above  three 
Inches  high.  The  Cornilh  of  the  fecond 
Story  has  four  Members  only,  being  filled 
up  with'  a Gufcio^  little  lefs  than  the  half  in 
Dimenfion  \ but  at  the  top  there  is  indeed 
no  Cornifti,  but  only  a Ridge,  the  Projedion 
of  which  is  Ibmewhat  hid  by  the  Degrada- 
tion which  the  Wall  has  in  the  third  Story. 
This  Ridge,  hollowed  above  like  a Channel, 
has  below  it  a Lift,  fcarcely  feen,  then  a 
Convexity  for  about  a Foot  and  a half; 
next,  a Border,  about  half  a Foot  in  Di- 
menfion,  which  at  regular  Diftances  has  fquare 
Holes  within  it,  for  difcharging  the  Water, 
and  in  them  there  have  been  Pipes  for  throw- 
ing it  off  at  a diftance.  Befides,  on  the  in- 
ner fide,  it  comes  out  a Foot  further  than 
the  Wall,  to  make  the  Appearance  the 
more  agreeable,  and  like  wile  to  ferve  as 
a Counterballance.  The  Pofition  and  Man- 
ner with  which  the  higher  part  is  built,  fhew 
how  very  properly  the  Ancients  term'd  it 
Corona^  and  it  looks  Ibmething  like  as  if 
the  Building  was  crowned  at  the  top ; which 
makes  " Vitruvius  the  better  underftood, 
where  he  fays,  that  at  the  top  of  the  Walls, 
under  the  Tiles,  the  Troje£iures  of  thsQo- 
ronx  v)ere  placed^  in  order  to  keep  off  the 
Water. 

But  what  Water  muft  this  have  been  ? 
That,  furely,  which  fell  upon  the  Roof  of 

^ Ub,  2,.  c.  8. 
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the  Lodges,  which  were  placed  on.  the  Top 
of  the  Auditorium^  and  above  the  Roof  of  the 
higher  Portico  on  the  other  fide.  How  fuch 
Water  was  caft  forth  in  the  Amphitheatre, 
and  what  Courfe  they  made  it  take,  none 
have  confidered ; and  we  can  give  but  an  im- 
perfect account  thereof,  fince  neither  here  nor 
at  Rome^  has  the  very  top  part  of  all  been 
entirely  prefer ved.  It  is  credible  however,  that 
it  was  by  Pipes  enclofed  within  the  Partition- 
Walls,  which  may  have  led  into  the  Con- 
duits. For  fome  pieces  of  Pipes  of  Metal 
have  been  found  at  Verona, 

The  finifhing  part  of  the  Building  of  Tola,^ 
at  the  top,  differs  from  that  of  any  other 
Fabric  whatever,  fince  above  the  Hollow 
of  the  Ridge,  in  a perpendicular  Line  with 
the  lowermoft  Pilafters,  certain  fixiall  Pede- 
ftals  rife,  about  two  Feet  in  Dimenfion; 
above  which,  a fmall  Bench  runs  round,  as 
may  be  feen  in  the  Drawing;  or,  if  you 
will,  a Lift,  narrower  than  the  Wall.  The 
Stones  of  this  are  feen  in  two  places  hol- 
lowed Iquare,  as  if  they  were  Conduits  for 
Water;  .and  for  feme  Arms-length  on  one 
place  you  lee,  that  above  it,  another  has  run  • 
which  covered  that  one  below.  By  obferving 
this,  I remembered  that  Theatrical  Water 
mentioned  by  ^ Symmachus,,  of  which  none 
could  ever  find  out  the  meaning.  Perhaps 
fometimes  they  made  the  Refemblance  of 

» Lib,^.  Ep,S. 
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Fountains  or  other  Curiofities,  by  which  it 
was  neceffary  to  have  Water  which  ftiould 
defcend  from  above.  The  Hollows  which  are 
ften  betwixt  the  Windows,  ferved  for  Beams  * 
fet  on  End,  made  to  reft  within  the  like  num- 
ber of  Dyes  of  Stone,  about  a Foot  and  four 
Inches  Iquare.  Thefe  reft  on  the  Cornifti  be- 
low, exactly  like  what  we  have  already  de- 
fcribed  at  Vero^tay  and  remain  eight  Inches 
further' within  it  : but  their  iquare  Hole  is 
larger,  and  near  the  Wall,  correlpondent 
with  the  Hollow  thereof,  and  not  in  the 
middle,  and  ifolated  like  ours  of  the  third 
Story,  which  ferved  for  another  ufe.  The 
dreams  then  cut  the  little  Cornifti  above  the 
Windows’,  hence  they  pierced  the  upper  one, 
or,  if  you  will,  the  Ridge,  and  ferved  for 
the  Velarimn. 

On  the  in  fide,  the  whole  Wall  is  fmooth, 
without  Cornifhes,  as  being  covered  by  the 
boarded  Flooring ; unlels  it  was  by  the  Im- 
pofts  of  the  Arches  in  the  Ground-plot,  w hich 
proceed  likewife  in  the  infide.  Thofe  of  the 
iecond  are  not  found  finifhed  any  where,  but 
above  the  Angles,  the  reft  being  left  rough 
and  unpoliftied.  The  Retiring  of  the  Wall, 
which  is  vifible  in  its  going  up,  is  both  towards 
the  inner-fide  and  the  out-fidc  too;  inlb- 
much,  that  it  proceeds  by  a Degradation  above 
that  Stone  wdiich  forms  the  Architrave  on 
the  outfide,  and  more  largely  in  the  De- 
gradation 
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gradation  of  the  fecond  Story ; fo  that  the 
.third  is  reduced  to  a fniall  Thicknels.  At 
the  Top,  the  Holes  already  mentioned,  as 
’having  the  Corona  or  Crown  on  the  Exter- 
nal, has  it  likewife  on  the  infide,  but  with- 
out Projection  5 and  it  feems  to  have  been 
appropriated  for  havin.g  Wood  put  into  it. 
The  internal  part  w'as*  certainly*  of  Wood, 
there  being  no  Marks  of  Vaults  on  the  De- 
gradation of  the  Wall,  in  which  they  may 
have  been  inlaid  or  imposed  ; nor  in  any  other 
place,  of  Walls  which  joined  them.  ISleyer- 
thelels,  at  the  Points  of  the  Steps,  and  in 
fome  other  places,  there  have  been  pieces  of  a 
Wall,  or  Pilailers  ilblated,  in  which  the  Beams 
muft  have  been  fecured  and  laid. 

There  remains  nothing  but  the  Appen- 
dages of  the  inner  Furniture,  of  which  we 
have  already  treated  fufficiently. 

, The  External  part  of  them  is  that  which  is 
feen  at  the  Letter  B.  and  their  Side  is  that  at  C. 
their  Prominence  is  about  ten  Feet  in  Di- 
menlion.  Between  the  one  and  the  other  of 
the  double  Pillars,  there  is  an  empty  Space 
for  about  five  Feet  inDimenfion,  which  forms 
Entries,  and  on  the  fide  ol  the  higher  Stories 
there  are  two  Windows.  In -the  middle  Story, 
the  Voids  'are  fiiut  up  by  a Partition- Wall, 
even  to  the  Impofis;  on  a level  with  that, 
there  is  a fiiiali  Cornifii.  The  two  Half-moons 
are  doled  by  Grates  of  white  Stone,  like 
little  triangular  Beams,  which  admit  Ait  and 
Dd  4 Light. 
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Light.  In  the  upper  Story  there  are  four  Win- 
dows", with  Branches  or  Grates  of  Stone,  bored 
artificially  with  a different  kind  of  Work 
in  thole  of  the  middle,  from  the  other  two, 
I ordered  them  to.  dig  very  deep  before 
the  great  Gate  towards  the  City,  but 
found  no  Remains  of  any  Veftibul  there, 
nor  of  any*  other  Ornament  that  may  have 
been  there  5 nor  any  broken  pieces  of  Pillars 
or  Marble ; So  neither  found  we  any  Well 
like  that  at  Verona ; nor,  indeed,  was  there 
need  of  any,  fince,  by  the  Slope  towards 
the  Sea,  it  was  very  eafy  to  carry  off  the 
Water.  However,  about  two  Feet  from, 
and  over-againft  the  Auditorium,  in  a ftrait 
Line,  we  found  a Conduit  under -ground, 
within  which  a Man  can  ftand  up  ereft.  It 
is  in  fome  places  covered  with  a ’Vault,  in 
others  with  large  FlagSj  but  the  lateral 
Walls  have  not  the  Strata  of  fquare  Stones, 
nor  the  fine  Order  or  Magnificence  as  is  in 
that  of  Verona ; nor  has  it  the  Cement  lb 
very  much  hardned,  nor  mixed  with  Peebles, 
but  brittle,  like  our. modern  Walls.  Near 
this  Conduit  I found  two  others,  lelTer.in  Size, 
which  go  llraight  towards  the  Sea,^Avhich  car- 
ried off  the  Rain- W ater,  the  Dirt  and  other 
Soil,  gathered  wfithin  the  Theatre. ' I would 
willingly  have  mentioned  likewife  the  Re- 
mains believed  to  be  of  two  Amphitheatres, 
leen  in  Sicily^  if  the  diftinft  Information  and 
Drawings  of  them  [which  fome  People  there, 
3 in 
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in  a very  genteel  manner,  have  procured  for 
me]  had  been  come  to  my  hands.  I,  how- 
ever, read  in  the  Hijlorical  Memoirs  of  the 
Abbot  Carufoj  [who  very  civilly  lent  me 
them  when  they  were  publilhed  by  him]  that 
of  the  Amphitheatre  pretended  to  be  at  Syra- 
cufe^  very  few  Remains  are  fubfiftingy 
which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  they  are  obfcure 
and  uncertain. 
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CArdinal  Albant  has  been  often  pleafcd 
to  bellow  Favours  upon  me,  but  more 
•particularly  at  prefent,  in  lending  a perfecl  Vi 
Drawing  of  his  mdH  noble  and  rare  Me- 
dalion  delineated  by  his  own  Direclion  ^ it 
conlifts  of  two  different  kinds  of  Metals, 
is  exceedingly  well  prelerved,  and  the 
lame  I mentioned  in  the  fifth  Chapter  of 
Book  the  firft  ; and  tho’  I had  finilhed  the  » 
printing  this  Treatife  v^^hen  it  came  to  my 
Hands,  y.et  I was  unwilling  to  neglecl  com- 
municating an  Account  of  it  to  the  Repub- 
lick  of  the  Learned,  but  to  give  it  a place 
in  this  Part  of  my  Book,  and  in  the  bell 
manner  I could. 
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That  Figure  which  is  feen  among  the  Spec- 
tators is  very  remarkable,  and  leems  to  de- 
note the  Emperor  in  a fitting  Pofture.  That 
a Shadow  as  it  were  of  this,  appears  alio  in 
a like  Medalion  of  the  great  Duke  [repre- 
fented  in  the  firfl:  Plate  annexed  to  this  T rea- 
tife,  tho’  not  expreis'd  in  my  Drawing  of  it^ 

I learn  from  Spanheimy  who  was  in  the  right 
when  he  laid  that  one  of  the  Beaftsreprefented 
thereon, was  an  Elephant,andit  is  indeed  much 
better  leen  in  this  Medalion  than  in  any  other 
whatever  • tho’  we  cannot  perceive,  as  he  aC- 
ferted,  that  the  Senators  are  in  the  Orchejira^ 
of  which  we  made  mention  already  in  its 
proper  Place.  The  Coloffus  which  Hands 
on  one  lide  of  the  Building,  has  Rays  around 
the  Head,  which  feem  to  denote  Apollo ; 
but  it  gives  us  no  room  to  believe  it  the  Co- 
lojfiis  of  Nero  changed  into  an  Apollo  by 
Vefpajiariy  fince  Commodus  had  taken  off  the 
Head  from  it,  and  in  its  place  put  on  his 
own.  1 obferve  here  in  a particular  manner, 
that  no  Statues  are  feen  around  the  Building, 
which  confirms  what  I have  already  mentioned 
on  that  Particular ; inftead  of  them  it  would 
feem  as  if  other  Pillars  were  reprefented  in  the 
middle,  and  as  if  the  View  of  the  Build- 
ing had  been  taken  fide- ways,  reprefenting 
at  the  fame  time  thole  . of  the  fecond  Rows 
of  Arches,  tho’  the  inner-fide  of  the  Fabric 
is  Ihewn  in  Front.  But  with  regard  to  Per- 
fpedive  in  thofe  times,  any . thing  may  be 
3 imagined. 
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imagined,  and  of  which  no  certain  Judgment 
can  be  made.  In  that  Medalion  oi' Florence 
with  Statues  on  it, which  was  ient  m^^Sfanheim 
reprefents  nothing  at  all  of  that  kind  in  it,  but 
makes  theVoids  oftheArches  quit^  empty ; nei- 
ther in  it  is  the  Emperor  ftiewn  with  a Shield  ; 
hence  we  cannot  then  perceive  how  he  can  be 
reprefented  marching  on  Horfeback,  with  a 
Viftory  before  him,  having  a Laurel  Crown 
in  her  hand,  and  a Soldier  following  behind. 

In  another  Medalion  which  I have  feen  of 
the  fame  Gordian^  fuch  Figures  fervc  for  the 
Reverfe  ; and  it  appears  that  from  it  this  Re- 
prefentation  was  taken,  in  order  afterwards 
to  be  figured  out  on  the  Shield  of  Trobus. 

N.  B.  The  Author  of  this 
thinks  proper  to  acquaint  the  Reader,  that  in 
the  original  Italiany  feveral  Paflages  [rela- 
ting to  the  Subjed  treated  of  in  general]  were 
added  by  the  Marquis  Majfei  byway  of 
Appendix  at  the  end  of  his  Book,  and  Re- 
ference made  to  particular  Pages  of  the  laid 
Treatife  where  they  were  to  be  inlerted  5 
moft  of  which  are  in  this  Tranflation  put  in- 
to the  Body  of  the  Book,  and  added  to  the 
Text. 
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AMphitheatres,  the  true  Motive  for  erefting 
them.  3 

Their  original  Name  was  T^heatrum  Vencao-- 
rium.  ibid. 

Their  Original  in  Rome.  23 

Of  Verona^  probably  built  in  the  Times  near 
the  Reigns  of  T'itus.  155 

Moft  likely  in  the  Reigns  of  Domitian  and  , 
Nerva.  154 

That  it  was  erefled  probably  at  the  Expence 
of  the  People  of  Verona  themfelves.  155,156 
Of  VeronUy  receiv’d  great  Damage  in  the 
fixth  Age,  by  the  new  Wall  they  then  built 
to  that  City,  in  the  Reign  of  l^heodoric.  174 
Severalbf  them,  by  whom  publiflied  and  de- 
fer ibed.  ipp 

The  Cuts  about  them  in  this  Book,  by  whom 
delineated  and  engraven.  . 

A great  Difference  in  the  Building  betweeiv 
that  of  Rome  and  that  of  Verona^  with  re-' 
gard  to  the  outer  Walls.  216 

. Lip  fins  miflakes  the  true  Reafon  for  the  Ground 

about  them  being  fo  much  raifed.  219 
A Defeription  of  the  inner  Enclofure,  and  other 
inward  Parts  of  the  Building.  286,287,288 
The  ■ Plan  or  Ground-plot  thereof  explain’d. 

289 
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'Amphitheatre^  the  fecond  Story  thereof,  and  its 
Plan,  explained.  292,2^3 

Amphitheatrical  Games  were  quite  left  off  in  the 
fixth  Century.  , 71 

Games,  to  whom  confecrated..  253 

Antoninus  Pius,  the  firfl:  who  repaired  the  Am- 
phitheatre. 4Z 

Alexander  Severus  r e}p^\xed  feverai  ancient  Fa- 
brics. . 43 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  no  Amphitheatres  there. 

89,90,91,92 

Afia,-no  Amphitheatres  there.  84,85 

Aquileia,  no  Amphitheatre  there.  102 

Arena  and  Cavea,  thefe  Words  promifcuoufly 
ufedfor  Theatre  and  Amphitheatre.  113 
Of  Verona,  no  Lime,  Mortar  or  Cement  made 
ufe  of  in  that  Building.  213 

The  inner  Paffages  thereof  defcribed.  247 
Archivolti,  Volti,  Volut'a,  their  Signification.  178 
Arches  in  the  Amphitheatres  of  Rome  and  Verona, 
their  Number.  217 

Thofe  of  Nimes,  Capua,  how  many.  218 
Architraves,  the  manner  they  are  kept  from 
breaking.  • 307 

Apuleius,  his  Accounts  about  the  Amphitheatre 
not  to  be  relied  on.  .318 

Beftiarii  diftinguifhed  from  the  Gladiators.  68 
Bergamo  and  Brefcia  had  no  Amphitheatres  in 
them.  103 

Books,  the  wrong  Notion  Peopled  have  about 
■ them  when  they  only  feek  for  t.hofe  that  are 
bulky,  and  make  a pompous  .Figure  to  the 
)Eye..  • 192 
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Benches,  ox  Precindlions,  in  the  Amphitheatre,  in 
what  manner  they  were  difpoled.  276,277 

Circus,  within  it  were  performed  the  Races  of  the 
Biga  and  Quadriga,  1 5 

Maximus,  a Defcription  thereof.  ihid, 

A Ditch  dug  round  it,  in  the  infide,  by  the 
Order  of  • 16 

Caius  Curio  Maximus,  the  two  Theatres  of  Wood 
made  by  him. 

A Defcription  thereof  i7>i^  * 

Caligula  began  an  Amphitheatre,  but  never  fi- 
niftied  it.  . 27 

Claudius,  the  gladiatory  Games  exhibited  by  him 
in  the  Septal  ibid, 

Colifeum,  the  Name  given  to  Vefpajians  Amphi- 
theatre at  Rome,  not  on  account  of  a Co- 
lojfus  of  Nero  there.  35 

The  Meafufes  of  that  Amphitheatre.  202,203 
The  Orders  of  Architefture  in  that  Building, 

' 204,205: 

Of  the  vaft  Number  of  Speftators  it  contained. 

'317 

Ciampini,  Monfigneur,  the  Stone  mentioned  to  be 
in  his  Colledtions  about  "Theodorics  repairing 
the  Colifeum,  fabulous.  45 

Conflantinus,  Emperor,  -the  firft  Laws  enadled 
againft  bloody  Games  began  in  his  Time, 
Anno  Dom. 67 
Criminals  punifhed  in  the  Amphitheatres.  70 
Colonies  of  the  Romans,  no  Amphitheatres  built 
in  them.  7 hi 4 

Capua,  but  three  Infer! ptions'  remaining  there, 
relating  to  the  Amphitheatre.  105 
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Cafua^  the  Amphitheatre  there,  by  whom  pro- 
bably built.  145,14^,147 

Some  Defefts  in  the  Drawing  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre there.  * 312 

Cremona  and  Bologna^  the  Amphitheatres  there 
were  only  of  Wood.  lop 

Cafar^  the  Hunting-Games  given  by  him.  14 
Confiaminopky  Shews  exhibited  there,  not  in  Am- 
phitheatres. 1 2 1 

Circle  and  Semicircle y Names  given  to  the  Am- 
* phitheatre.  177 

Cuhaky  Cubiky  Cuhalis^  Covoliy  their  Signification. 

XlalphurniuSy  his  Defcription  of  the  Fences  made 
againft  the  Wild-Beafts  from  injuring  the 
Speftators  in  the  Amphitheatre.  268,259 
Cunei  or  Wedges  of  the  Amphitheatre,  in  what 
manner  they  were  laid  out.  281,282 

DrufuSy  his  Huntings  given  in  the  Circus.  25 
Domitian  probohly  finilhed  the  Fabric  of  the  Am- 
phitheatre at  Rome.  41 

Defgodetz^y  his  Character  for  Exaftnefs  in  Archi- 
tefture.  . 198 

His  Miftakes  about  the  croffings  of  the  Stairs. 

His  Miftakes  about  the  Windows.  313 
His  other  Miftakes  with  regard  to  the  Am- 
phitheatre. 314 

Doors  of  the  Amphitheatre,  on  the  inner-fide, 
their  Defcription.  301,^02,^0^ 

The  Height  of  them  in  the  inner  Ambulatory 
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Demoli/bers  of  the  Amphitheatre,  in  what  mannei^ 
they  were  hindered  from  that  piece  of  Bar- 
barity. 304 

Eutaricus  Cicilla^  the  Combats  of  Wild-Beafts  ex- 
hibited by  him.  . 69 

Entries  of  the  Amphitheatre,  their  number. 

309 

Fidena,  an  Amphitheatre  built  in  tha:t  City  by 
Atttlius.  28 

Fulvius  Jul.  Quietus^  a rare  Medal  of  him  and 
MarcianusKis^voxhor*  124 

Fontana^  his  Drawing  of  the  Amphitheatre  pub- 
lifhed  with  Additions,  not  according  to  the 
Original.  195 

Gladiators^  their  Original  was  in  Greece,  5 

Gladiator)  Shews,  the  firft  time  they  were  exhi-" 
bited  at  Rome,  1 i 

Games  in  Cicero^s  time  performed  in  the  Circus.' 

IS 

Gor dianus  re-edified  the  Amphitheatre.  44 

Greece^  no  Amphitheatres  were  ever  in  that* 
Country.  75  to  83 

Hetrurians^  Gladiatory  Games  began  firft  among 
them.  7 

Such  Combats  reprefented  in  their  Monuments 
of  Antiquity.  ihid. 

Herod^  the  Amphitheatres  eredted  by  him  in  Ju- 
Were  of  Wood.  108 

Holes  in  the  Amphitheatres,  the  reafon  for  them. 

214,215 
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Infcriptions,  which  relate  to.  the  greateft  Works 
of  any,  ftem  by,  a Fatality,  to  be  generally 
loft.  140 

One  relating  to  the  Amphitheatre  of  VeronUy 
dug  out  of  the  Well  iir  the  middle  of  the 


Area  there,  with  the  Letters  y,.  CON. 

lyz 

A Defer! ption  thereof.-  153 

An  antique  one  relating  to  the  Retiarij,  found 
at  Verma.  15  8 

See  the  infeription  itfelf.  159 

A Defeription  of  it.  1 59,1^0 

One  very'curious,  relating^to  a ttanting.  1^7 
Its  Defeription.^  . 168 


Another  relating  to., the  Ludiis  PuhUcus,  17 1 
Key^Stones  of  the  Arches,  in  what  manner  built. 

Ligorhy  his  Drawing  of  the  Arena  of  Verona, 
done  according  to  bis  own  Imagination,  and 
not  confiftent  with  Truth.  120 

his  Miftake  about  the  Interpretation  of 
. a Paffage  in 150 
His  Draught  of  the  Amphitheatre,  not  done 
from  Truth,  but  Imagination.  •.  194 

His  and  Montfamon\  iu^txfkc\2\  Account  of  the 
Stairs  on  the  infide  of  the  Amphitheatre. 

311 

LigoriOyPierro,  his  Draught  of  the ’Amphitheatre 
imperfeft.  20Q 

The  Statues  faid  by  luna\tQ  be^on  the  Am- 
pbitheatresj  are  ,all  a Fable  of  his  own  in- 
venting. , 236 
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iMhyrmh^  that  Word  often  underftood  for  Am- 
phitheatre. 177 

Lodges  of  the  Amphitheatre,  in  what  manner  dif- 
pofed.  320 

Maz,ochio^vi  Canon,  an  Account  of  his  Book  wrote 
about  the  Amphitheatre  of  Cafua.  3 5 

Medals^  the  Ufe  of  them  in  illuftratiog  the  Affairs 
of  the  Amphitheatres.  • 46 

Some  curious  ones  defcrib’d. . 129  to  138 

MartmelU  Chriflino^  a rare  Medal  relating  to  the 
Amphitheatre  in  his  Colleftion.  47 

Milan  had  a Circus,  but  no  Amphitheatre  in 
that  City.  104 

ManufcriptSy  in  one,  Anno  84(5,  the  Arena  of  Fe- 
Yona  is  mentioned,  176 

Another  in  the  loth  Age,  ibid, 

I Montfaucon-,  *his  fpurious  Accounts  of  Images 

I round  the  Amphitheatre  of  Capua,  238,239 

iW/o,  an  Amphitheatre  of  Wood  built  by. him 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  28 

Nifmes^  that  an  Amphitheatre  was  there,  and  6-^ 
ther  Parts  of  France^  is  a vulgarError.98,99 
The  antique  Building  there  no  Amphitheatre, 

Nimes.,  the  Antiquities  there  defcribd.  142 

A Roman  Colony  called  Colonia  Augufla  there. 


The  Amphitheatre  imagined  to  be  there,  was 
probably  not  built  by  the  Emperor  Ha^ 
drian^  the  Hifioria'Augufta  being  filent  there- 
in. 147 

Naples^  that  an  Amphitheatre  was  erefted  there, 
is  exploded  by  Pietro  Lafcena,  who  wrotd 
the  Gymnafium  Neapolitanum^  105 
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Qnmo  Arrigoni^  an  Abbot,his  vaft  and  noble  Col-  1 
leftionof  Medals.  12^ 

One  particularly  exceedingly  fcarce  of  Galerius  j, 
Maximus,  ibid.  ' 

Its  Legend  and  Defcription.  ibid. 

Orders  of  ArchiteBure,  vary  in  their  Proportions  ^ 
according  to  the  Fancy  of  Architefts  and 
Circumftances  of  Things.  208  ♦ 

In  Archiceftiire,  from  what  Buildings  of  the 
* Ancients  theModerns  took them.22 5,226,227 
The  Tufcan  Order  to  be  feen  and  learned  in 
the  Arena  of  Verona.  22^,230,253 

Pom  fey  the  Great,  th,e  Games  celebrated  by  him, 

14 

The  firfl:  who  erected  ^n  Amphitheatre  of 
Stone.  23 

Piacenz.a^  an  Amphitheatre  there.  29 

Prints  of  Copper-plates,  fictitious  Things  often 
reprefented  by  them.  119 

Of  Amphitheatres,  how  very  defective,  316 
Pretorian  Camps^  are  not  reprefented  on  Coins? 

but  Cities.  126,127 

Pola^  the  Theatre  there  very  different  from  the 
common  Sort.  139 

Plan  of  Ground-plot  of  the  Amphitheatres,  its 
Defcription.  243 

PUny^  Harduins  Edition  of  that  Author  in  fome 
Places  erroneous.  249 

Podium^  in  what  Manner  it  was  ornamented. 

265,266 

Pavement  of  the  Amphitheatre,  a Defcription 
■ ’■  thereof.  300 
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fluins  of  ancient  Buildings,  feme  People  miftake 
modern  Works  for  them.  119 

Remains  of  Antiquity  at  Romey  Ferona,  Pola  and  ‘ 
Nifmes,  greater  and  more  noble  than  any 
where  elfe.  141 

Retiariiy  a Defeription  of  that  kind  of  Gladiators. 

163,154,165 

Rooms  in  the  firft  Inclofure,  their  Number  and 
Light.  310 

Stral^o  and  HalicarnaffeuSy  the  firft  Authors  who 
name  the  Amphitheatre.  21 

Statilius  Taurus^  the  Hunting  Theatre  of  Stone 
eredfed  by  him.  24 

Symmachusy  in  his  Time  a Tax  was  laid  on  Ani- 
mals allotted  for  publick  Shews.  69 

SathCy  a Specimen  of  fuch  kind  of  Poetry  among 
the  Greeks.  93,94- 

Sicily y whether  fixed  Amphitheatres  were  ever  in 
that  Ifland,  is  uncertain.  106 

SarmiOy  a Peninfula,  the  Ruins  of  the  Houfe  of 
Catullus  faid  to  be  there.  . 1 1 8 

Scamoz,z.iy  his  Drawing  of  the  Amphitheatre  im- 
perfedt.  197 

" StepSy  or  Seats  in  the  Amphitheatre  of  Veronuy  in 
what  Manner  they  have  been  repaired  by 
^ the  Moderns.  270,271,172 

In  the  Amphitheatre,  how  they  were  con- 
triv’d, and  their  Number.  274,275 

Stairs  of  the  Amphitheatre, on  the  Infide  thereof, 
in  what  Manner  difpos’d.  25)0,291 

SerliOy  his  Draught  of  the  Amphitheatre,  fpoiled 
■ . and  falfified  by  the  Engravers,  3 1 1 
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Stories^  of  the  Amphitheatre,  the  higheft  Ends 
defer  ibe4. 

i^xari^  the  Account  of  them  fabulous.  5 

I’ims  J/efpaJiany  the  Coloflus  on  Medals  reprefen- 
ted  him>  and  not  Nero,  40,41 

T'hunder^  the  Omenoufnefs  believed  to  be  in  it 
by  the  Ancients.  45 

T’elemachuSy  a Monk,  flain  by  the  Speftators  m 
the  Amphitheatre.  68 

*frajans  Pillar,  the  round  Figures  feen  on  it  no 
Amphitheatres.  ^ 122 

Tournaments y perform^  within  the  Amphitheatre 
Verona^  one  Anno  1622,  another  i654*i^^ 
Of  another  1222,  and  1527.  187 

Another,  in  which  our  Author  the  Marquis 
perform’d  as  a Combatant.  188 

And  Tilmgyixom  whence  People  had  the  firft 
Idea  of  them.  2 5 0,2  5 i 

Tertullian^  a difEcult  Paflage  in  him  with  regard 
to  the  inner  Difpofition  of  the  Amphitheatre 
explain’d.  279 

Tufean  Order,  an  Account  of  it.  209 

Villites^  the  Ufe  of  that  kind  of  Gladiators.  9 
yejpafian^  the  moft  magnificent  Amphitheatre  of 
all,  built  by  him  in  Rme,  29,30 

Verona^  except  at  that  Place,  Rome  and  Capua^  no 
Amphitheatres  are  to  be  feen.  lop 

, The  Amphitheatre  there  probably  not  built  by 
Auguftus,  * 149 

The  Amphitheatre  there  probably  not  built  by 
Maximus,  150,151 

The  firft  time  the  Arena  there  is  mentioned 
after  the  Times  of  the  Romans,  175 
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Ueronay  a Governour  there  fends  a Challenge  to  a 
Clergyman  to  fight  him  in  a Duel  for  hav- 
ing killed  an  Arch-Prieft.  iSo 

The  Amphitheatre  there  repaired  by  publick 
Decree,  Amo  1228.  18 1 

Another  Statute  for  that  Purpofe,  Anm  137^. 

Vtd,  the  Words  themfelves.  . 185 

A third,  Anno  1475,  &c.  184 

The  Amphitheatre  there,  theMeafures  thereof. 

202 

The  Amphitheatre  there,  fome  farther  Ac- 
count of  its  DImenfions,  and  the  Materials 

with  which  it  was  built.  211,212 

Vallum  o{  tht  Romans y its  Defcription.  123,125^ 
Vitruviusy  CerdOy  whether  he  built  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Verona  is  uncertain.  157 

Vifcontiy  that  Family  Prefidents  over  the  Arena 
o{  Verona,  180 

VitruviuSy  a Paffage  in  him  not  well  underftood. 

196 

Vomitories  in  the  Amphitheatre,  in  what  Manner 
> they  were  contrivM.  ^73>274 

Ufiz^iy  a Defcription  of  that  Palace  in  Florence. 

308 

Wild  Beafisy  the  fighting  of  them  in  the  ^dilitate 
q{  yi,  Scaurus, 

In  what  Manner  they  were  brought  within 
the  Area  of  the  Amphitheatres.  254,255 
The  Manner  by  which  they  were  hindred  from 
injuring  the  Speftators.  i66yi6'j 

Walls  of  the  Amphitheatre  on  the  Infide,  in  what 
Manner  they  were  built.  505 
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